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BOOK I. 



Charles V. was born at Ghent on the twenty- book 

fourth day of February, in the year one thousand ._ * ^. 

five hundred* His father, Philip the Handsome, Birth of 

Archduke of Austria, was the son of the Em- ^^^^ ^• 
peror Maximilian, and of Mary, the only child 
of Charles the Bold, the last prince of the house 
of Burgundy. His mother, Joanna, was the 
second daughter of Ferdinand, King of Aragon, 
and of Isabella, Queen of Castile. 

• 

A LONG train of fortunate evetits had opened Hi« domi- 

the way fot this young prince to the inheritance the events 

of more extensive dominions than any European Jy ^^^ 

_ _ ne BO" 

monarch, since Charlemagne, had possessed. Each qufred 

VOL. II. B **°^ 



2 THE RETGN OP THE 

BOOK of his ancestors had acquired kingdoms or provinces 
towards which their prospect of succession was ex- 
tremely remote. The rich possessions of Mary of 
Burgundy had heen destined for another family, 
she having heen contracted by her father to the 
only son of Louis XI. of France ; but that capri- 
cious monarch, indulging his hatred to her family, 
chose rather to strip her of part of her territories 
by force, than to secure the whole by marriage; 
and by this^ misconduct, fatal to his posterity, he 
threw all the Netherlands and Franche ComptS 
into the hands of a rival. Isabella, the daughter 
of John II. of Castile, far from having any pros- 
pect of that noble inheritance which she transmit- 
ted to her grandson, passed the early part of her 
life iu obscurity and indigence. But the Castt- 
lians, exasperated against her brother Henry IV. 
an ill-advised and vicious prince, publicly charged 
him with impotence, and his Queen with adul- 
tery. Upon his demise, rejecting Joanna, whom 
Henry had uniformly, and even on his death- 
bed, owned to be his lawful daughter, and whom 
an assembly of the States bad acknowledged to b^ 
the heir of his kingdom, they obliged ber to retire 
into Portugal, and placed Isabella on the throne 
oS Castile. Ferdinand owed the crown of Aragou 
to the unexpected death of his elder brother, and 
acquired the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily by 
violating the faith of treaties, and disregarding 
the ties of blood. To all these kingdoms Chris- 
topher Columbus, by an eflFort of genius and of 
intrepidity the boldest and most supcessful that 
is recorded ia the annals of mankind^ added a 



Hew vKfrW, the Wealth of which became one coif- 800* 

T 

£iderable source of the power aod grandeur of the 



Spanish monarchs. 

Doif John, the only son of Ferdinand and Phaip aod 
IsaBeHk, ami their eldest daughter, the Queen of h?f "ther 
Portugal, heitig cut off, xvithout issue, in the •ndm<>. 
fiower of yottth, all their hopes centred in Joanna spain. 
and her posterity. But as her husband, the Arch- 
duke, was si stranger to the Spaniards, it was 
thought expedient to invite him into Spain, that, 
by resi^ng among them, he might accustom 
* himself to their laws and manners^; and it was 
cxpect'edf that the Gortes, or assembly of States, 
whose authority was then so great in Spain that 
no title to the crown* was' reckoned valid unless 
it received their sanction, would acknowledge 
hir righff of succession, together with that of the 
fnfknta his wife. Philip ani Joanna passing 
thfbugfi! France in thei* way to Spain, were 
entertained' in* that kingdom with the utmost 
magnificence. The Archduke did homage to ^^^' 
Louis XIJ. for the earldom of Flanders^ and 
took his' seat as a peer of the realm in the Par-« 
Kament of Paris. They were received in Spain 
with every mark of honour that the parental af- 
fection' of Ferdinand and Isabella, or the respect 
of their subjects, could^ devise ; and their title to 
the croWtt' was* soon after acknowledged by the 
Cortes of both kingdom^s. 

BuT^ amidst these outward appearances of Ferdinand 

^ V. ^ J . V • jealous of 

satisfaction ana joy, some secret uneasiness phiiip's 

power. 
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THE REIGN OF THE 

preyed upon tHe mind of each of these princes. 
The stately and reserved ceremonial of the Span- 
ish court was so burdensome to Philip, a prince 
young, gay, affable, fond of society and of plea- 
sure, that he soon began to express a desire of re- 
turning to his native country, the manners of 
which were more suited to his temper. Ferdi- 
nand observing the declining health of his Queen, 
i^ith whose life he knew that his right to the 
government of Castile must cease, easily foresaw 
that a prince of Philip's disposition, and who al- 
ready discovered an extreme impatience to reign, 
would never consent to his retaining any degree of 
authority in that kingdom ; and the prospect of 
this diminution of his power awakened the jea- 
lousy of that ambitious monarch. 



Isabella's 
solicitude 
with re- 
spect to 
mm ftnil 
her 
daughter. 



Isabella beheld, with the sentiments natural 
to a mother, the indifference and neglect with 
which the Archduke treated her daughter, who 
was destitute of those beauties of person, as well 
as those accomplishments of mind, which fix the 
affections of an husband. Her understanding, 
always weak, was often disordered. She doated 
on Philip with such an excess of childish and in- 
discreet fondness, as excited disgust rather than 
affection. Her jealousy, for which her husband's 
behaviour gave her too much cause, was propor- 
tioned to her love, and often broke out in the 
most extravagant actions. Isabella, though 
sensible of her defects, could not help pitying 
her condition, which was soon rendered alto- 
gether deplorable by the Archduke's abrupt re- 
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solution of setting out in the middle of winter 
for Flanders, and of leaving her in Spain. Isa- 
bella entreated him not to abandon his wife to 
grief and melancholy, which might prove fatal 
to her, as she was near the time of her delivery. 
Jganna conjured him to put off his journey for 
three days only, that she might have the pleasure 
of celebrating the festival of Christmas in his 
company. Ferdinand, after representing the im- 
prudence of his leaving Spain before he had time 
to become acquainted with the genius, or to gain 
the affections of the people who were one day to 
be his subjects, besought him, at least, not to pass 
through France, with which kingdom he was then 
at open war. Philip, without regarding eithev 
the dictates of humanity, or the maxims of pru- 
dence, persisted in his purpose ; and, on the twen- 
ty-second of December, set out for the Low Coun- 
tries by the way of France.* 

From the moment of his departure Joanna iHsorder 
sunk into a deep and sullen melancholy,f and na's^i^nd, 
while she was in that situation bore Ferdinand, 5"^®^ 
her second son, for whom the power of his bro- nand, af- 
ther Charles afterwards procured the kingdoms ^J^^ 
of Hungary and Bohemia, and to whom he at 
last transmitted the Imperial sceptre. Joanna 
was the only person in Spain who, discovered no " 
joy at the birth of this prince. Insensible to 
that, as well as to every other pleasure, she was 



p" 



♦ Petri Martyris Angielii Epistote, 250, 25S. 
t Id. Epist. 255^ 
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wlioUy occupied with the thoughts of returning to 
her hu$band ; nor did she in any degree recov^^ 
tranquillity of mind» until she airrived at Bxugsehi 
n^xt year.* 

Philip, in passing through Franee, had an 
interview with Louis XII., and signed a treaty 
with him, by which he hoped that all the dif- 
ferences between France and Spain would have 
been finally terminated. But Ferdinand, whose 
affairs at that time were e&tremely prosperous 
in Italy, where the superi<»r genius of Gonsalvo 
de Cordova, the Great Captain, toiumphed en 
every occasion over the arms of France* did not 
pay the least regard to what his son-in-law had 
concluded, and earned on boBtUities with greater 
aipdour than ever. 



Death ef 
Isabella* 



From this time Philip seems not to have taken 
any part in the affairs of Spain, waiting in quiet 
till the death either of Ferdinand or of Isabella 
should open the way to one o{ their thrones. 
The latter of these events was not far distant 
The untimely death of her son and ddest daugh* 
ter had made a deep impression on the mind of 
Isabella ; and as she could derive but little eour 
soUtion for the losses which she h^ sustained 
either from her daughter Joanna, whose infirmi- 
ties daily increased, or from her son-in-law, who 
W longer preserved even the appearance of a 



I * Mariana^ lib. S7* c^ H, 14. Fkchier Vie de Ximeo* 
L 191. 
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decefDt lespect towards tbat imhsppj prmcest^ hur 
spirits and health began graduiUy to dedine, laid, 
after languishing some months, she died at Medi- 
na del Campo, on the twenty-sixth of NoTember, 
one thousand five hundred and £Dur. She was nm 
less eminent for virtue than for wisdom; and 
whether we conmder her behaviour as a Queen^ 
as a wife, or as a mother, she is jtnstly entitled t^ 
the high enocmiiunis bestowed upon her by the 
Spanish historians.* 

A FEW weeks before her death, she made hear Her wffl, 
last win ; and being eonvkiced of Joanna's inca- Ferdinand 
pacity to asrame the reins of goverament into her q^^ ^ 
own hands;, and having no ii^ination to eommit 
them to Philip, with whose condvict sh^ was ex- 
tcemely dissatisfied, she' appointed Ferdinand re* 
gent or administrator of the affairs of Castile, un* 
til her grandson Charles should att»n the age of 
twenty. She bequeathed to F^^nand likewise 
one-half of the revenues which should arise fi^om 
the Indies, together with the grand-mastertsliips of 
the three military orders ; dignities which render*- 
ed the person who possessed them idmost indepen* 
dent, and which Isabella had, for that reason, an^^^ 
nexed to the crown.f But before she signed a 
deed so favourable to Ferdinand, she obliged him 
to swear that he would not, by a seeimd marriage, 
m by any other means, endeavour to deprive 



• p. Mart Ep. 279- 

t P. Martyr. Ep. 277. Mar. Hist. lib. 28. c. 1 U Ferre- 
ni8 Hist. Gener* cTEspagne^ torn. viii. 26S« 
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BOOK Joanna or her posterity of their right of succes8k»» 
tcfany of his kingdoms.^ 

Immediately upon the Queen's death, Fer- 
dinand resigned the title of King of Castile, and 
issued orders to proclaim Joanna and Philip the 
sovereigns of that kingdom. But at the same 
time he assumed the character of Regent, in eon-^ 
Ferdinand sequence of IsahcUa's testament; and not long 
ledgedas ^ftcr, he prevailed on the Cortes of Castile to 
Regent by acknowledge his right to that office. This, how- 

the Cor- i 1. 1 .1 t/w , 

tes. ev6r, he did not procure without dtmculty, nor 

The^Cas- without discovering such symptoms of alienatinii 
tiiiansdis- and disgust among the Castilians as filled him 
^^ ^ ' with great uneasiness. The union of Castile and 
Aragon for almost thirty years, had not so en- 
tirely extirpated the ancient and hereditary en- 
mity ^hich subsisted between the natives of these 
kingdom^, that the Castilito pride could submit, 
without muriauring, to the government of a 
King of Aragon. Ferdinand's own character, 
with which the Castilians weroi well acquainted, 
was far from rendering his authority desirable. 
Suspicious, djiscerning, severe, and parsimonious, 
he- was accustomed to obslerve the most minute 
actions of his subjects with a jealous . attention, 
and to reward their highest services with little 
liberality; and they were now deiprived of Isa- 
bella, whose gentle qualities, and partia^ty to her 
Castilian subjects, often tempered his austerity, or 
rendered it tolerable. The maxims of his go- 



■»~» 



* Mar. Hist. lib. 28. c. 14. 
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vemment were especially odious to the grmieen; book. 
for that artful prince, sensible of the dangerous ^* 
privileges conferred upon .them by the feudal in^ 
.stitutions, had endeavoured to curb their exorbi- 
taut power,* by extending the royal jurisdiction, 
by protecting their injured vassals, by increasing 
the immunities of cities, and by other measures 
equally prudent. From all these causes a for^ 
midable party among the Castilians united against 
Ferdinand; and though the persons who composed 
it had not hitherto taken any public step in op- 
position to him, he plainly saw, that upon the least 
encouragement from their new King they would 
proceed to the most violent extremities* 

Therje: • was no less agitation in the Nether- ^^^v ^n^ 
lands upon receiving the accounts of Isabella's to obtain 
death, and of Ferdinand's bavins^ assumed the **^«go- ^ 
government ox Castile. Fhilip was not of a tern- of Castile. 
per tamely to suffer himself to be supplanted by 
the ambition of his father-in-law. If Joanna's 
infirmities and the nonage of Charles rendered 
them incapable pf government, he, as a husbaud, 
jvvas the proper guardian of his wife, and, as a 
father, the natural tutor of his son. Nor was it 
sufficient to oppose to these just rightss, and to the 
inclination of the people of Castile, the authority 
of a testament, the genuineness of which was per- 
haps doubtful, and its contepts to bim appeared 
certainly to be iniquitous. A keener edge was 
• added to Philip's resentment, and new vigour 

f Marian^ lib. 28, c. 12. 
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infused into his councils, by the arrival of Don 
John Manuel. He was Ferdinand^s ambassador 
at the Imperial court ; but upon the first \iotice 
^f Isabella's death, repaired to Brussels, flattering 
himself that under a young and lib^al prince 
lie might attain to power and honours^ whidi he 
could never have expected in the service of an 
old and fiugal master. He had eaiiy paid court 
to Philip during his residence in Spain, with su«h 
assiduity as entirely gained his confidence; and 
having been trained to business under Ferdinand, 
could oppose his schemes with equal abilities, and 
with arts not inferior to those for which that 
monarch was distinguished.'' 

He le. By the advice of Manuel, ambassadors were 

dinandto despatched to require Ferdinand to retire into 
l^r^' Aragon, and to resign the government of Cas- 
tile to those persons whom Philip should intrust 
with it until his own surrival in that kingdom. 
Such of the Castilian nobles as had discovered 
any dissatis£[iction with Ferdinand's administra- 
tion, were encouraged by every method to oppose 
it. At the same time a treaty was cosicluded 
with Louis XII. by which Philip flattered himself 
that hf* had secured the friendship and assistance 
of that monarch. 

Meanwhile Ferdinand employed all the arts 
of address and policy in order to retain the 
power of which he had got possession^ By meana^ 

* Zurita Annales de Aragon^ torn. vi. p. 12. 
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tf CraclurQofl|» aa Aragomiiii geBdemaiu he en- 
tCQfed into a private B^otiation with Joanna, and 
psevidled on that weak princess to oonfirm, by her 
auth^ty. Ins right to the r^ency. But this in- 
trigue did not escape the penetrating eye of Don 
John Manuel : Joanna's letter of consent was in« 
ta?e^ted ; Conchilks was thrown into a dungeon; 
afae herself eoufined to an apartment in the palace, 
and all her Spanish domestics secluded from her 
presence.* 

The lacMrtification which the discovery of this Ferdinand 

• •• •:]4.T;iii*i V* abandoned 

wtngue occasioned to x* erdinand was much in- by the 
creased^ hy his observing the progress which Phi- CaatiUan 
lip's emissaries made in Castile. Sopae of the 
nobles retired to their castles; others to the 
Um^ in»hid>they W MuenU; U..y fcrmrf , 
themselves into confederacies, and began to as- 
semble their vassals. Ferdinand's court was al- 
most totally deserted ; not a person of distinction 
but Ximenes, Archbishop of Toledo, the Duke 
af Alva, and the Marquis of Denia, remaining 
there ; while the houses of Philip's ambassadors 
were daily orowded with noblemen of the highest 
rank. 

Exasperated at this universal defection, and Ferdinand 
mortiaed perhaps with seeing all his schemes ^^i^ 
defeated by a younger politician, Ferdinand re- ^'^^ .*®t^. 
solved, in defiance of the law of nature and of daughter 
decency, to deprive his daughter and her poste- ^n** 



* P. Mart. £p. 287* Zurita Annidea^ vi. p. 1 4. 
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rity of the crown of Castile, rather than renounce 
the regency of that kingdom. His plan for ac- 
complishing this was no less bold than the inten^ 
tion itself was wicked. He demanded in marriage 
Joanna, the supposed daughter of Henry IV., on 
the belief of whose illegitimacy Isabella's right to 
the crown of Castile was founded ; and by reviv- 
ing the claim of this princess, in opposition to 
which he himself had formerly led armies and 
fought battles, he hoped once more to get pos- 
session of the throne of that kingdom. But 
Emanuel, King of Portugal, in whose dominions 
Joanna resided, at that time having married one 
of Ferdinand's daughters by Isabella, refused his 
consent to that unnatural match ; and the unhap- 
py princess herself, having lost all relish for the 
objects of ambition, by being long immured in a 
convent, discovered no less aversion to it.* 



Marries a The resourccs, however, of Ferdinand^s am- 
JheFrench hition were not exhausted. Upon meeting with 
^»g- a repulse in Portugal, he turned towards France, 
and sought in marriage German de Foix, a 
daughter of the Viscount of Narbonne, and of 
Mary, the sister of Louis XII. The vfsr which 
that monarch had carried on against Ferdinand in 
Naples had been so unfortunate, that he listened 
with joy to a proposal which furnished him with 
an honourable pretence for concluding peace: 
and though no prince was ever more remarkable 



* Sandov. Hist, of Civil Wars in Castile. Lon. 1655, p. 5* 
Zurita Aimales de 'Aragon, torn, vi* p. 213. 
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than Ferdinand for making all his passions hend book 
to the maxims of interest, or become subservient 
to the purposes of ambition, yet so vehement was 
his resentment against his son-in-law, that the 
desire of gratifying it rendered him regardless of 
every other cfonsideration. In order to be re- 
venged of Philip, by detaching Louis from his 
interest, and in order to gain a chance of exclud- 
ing him from his hereditary throne of Aragon, 
and the dominions annexed to it, he was ready 
once more to divide Spain into separate king^ 
doms, though the union of these was the great 
glory of his reign, and had been the chief object 
^of his ambition ; he consented to restore the Nea- 
politan nobles of the French faction to their pos- 
sessions and honours; and submitted to the 
ridicule of marrying, in an advanced age, a 
princess of eighteen.* 

The conclusion of this match, which deprived 
Philip of his only ally, and threatened him with 
the loss of so many kingdoms, gave him a dread- 
ful alarm, and convinced Don John Manuel that 
there was now a necessity of taking other mea- 
sures with regard to the affairs of Spain.f He 
accordingly instructed the Flemish ambassadors 
in the court of Spain, to testify the strong desire 
which their master had of terminating a^ll differ* 
ences between him and Ferdinand in an amicable 
manner, and his willingness to consent to any 



♦ P. Mart. Ep. 290, 292. Mariana, lib. 28. c. 16, 17. 
+ P. Mart Ep. 293. 
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ocmditioiis that wouM rt-estaMii^h iSbe fHieiidiiMp 
which oi:^ht to subdist between w father asid ^ 
Atr^ty son^in^-larW. Ferdin^indy t&ough be had made 
F^^d^" d ^^^ broken more treaties^ thaa^ any prince of any 
andPhiiip, age, was apt to confide so far in l^e sincerity of. 
other men, or to depend so much upon hi» own 
address and their weakness, as to be always ex- 
tremely fond of a negotiation. He listened witii 
Nov. 34. eagerness to the declarations^ and soon concluded 
a treaty at Salamanca ; in which it was stipulated^ 
that the government of Castile should be carried 
on in the joint names^ of Joanna, of Ferdinand> 
and of Philip; and that the revenms of the 
crown, as well as the right of conferring officeSj^ 
should be shared between Ferdinand and Philip 
by an equal division.* 

1A06. Nothing, however, was farther ftom Philip^s 

JoaimaMJt thoughts, than to observe this treaty* His sole in- 

^^^ tention in proposing it was to amuse Ferdinand, 

'"^ and to prevent him fi^m taking any measures- for 

obstructing his voyage into Spain. It had l^at 

effect. Ferdinand, sagacious as he Was, £d m>t 

for some time suspect his design; and though, 

when he perceived it, be prevailed on the King 

of France not only to remonstrate against the 

Archduke's journey, but ta threaten hostilities if 

he should undertake it ; though he solicited tSie 

Duke of Gkieldre^ to attack his son-itiJlaw's db»- 

minions in the Low Countries, Philip and , his 

consort nevertheless set sail- with a- numerousr 

* Zurita Aniwles de Aragon, vi. 19. P. Mart. Ep. 293, 294. 
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fleet sfid a good body of land forces. They were 
obliged by a violent teijipest to take shelter in 
England, where Henry VII., in compliance with 
Ferdinand's solicitations, detained them upwards 
of three months ; * at last they were permitted to 
depart, and aftar a more prosperous voyage, they 
arrived in safety at Contnna in Galicia ; nor durst .April 98. 
Ferdinand attempt, as he once intended, to oppose 
their landing by force of arms. 

The Ca$tilian nobles, who had been obliged '^^^q^ 
hitherto to conceal or to dissemble their senti- tiiededare 
meats, now dechred openly in favour of Philip. ^°'^^^' 
From every corner of the kingdom persons of the 
highest rank, with numerous retinues of their vas- 
sals, repaired to their new sovereign. The treaty 
of Salamanca was universally condemned, and all 
9gr^ed to exdude from the government of Castile 
a prince wh(^ by consenting to disjoin Aragon 
and Naples from that crown, discovered so little 
concern for its true interests. Ferdinand mean- 
while, abandoned by almost all the Castilians, dis- 
concerted by their revolt, and uncertain whether 
he should peaceably relinquish his power or take 
arms in order to maintain it, earnestly solicit* 
ed an intervkw with his son-in-law, who, by the 
advice of Manuel, studiously avoided it. Con- 
vinced at last, by seeing the number and zeal 
of Philip's adherents daily increase, that it was 
vain to think of resisting such a torrent, Ferdi- 
nand consented by treaty to resign the regency 



4lt. 
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BOOK of Castile into the hands of Philiip, to retire int^ 

j^ ^' , his hereditary dominions ^of Aragon, and to rest 

June 27. Satisfied with the masterships of the military or* 

yerdinand jg^g ^^^ j-jj^^j. ^\iqjq q( the revenue of the Indies 

r^encyof which Isahella had bequeathed to him. Though 
Sdretires *^ interview between .the princes was no longer 
to Angon. necessary, it was agreed to on both sides from mo- 
tives of decency. Philip repaired to the place ap 
pointed, with a splendid retinue of Castiliau 
nobles, and a considerable body of armed men. 
Ferdinand appeared without any pomp, attended 
by a few followers mounted on mules, and unarm-^ 
ed. On that occasion, Don John Manuel had 
the pleasure of displaying before the monarch 
whom he had deserted the extensive influence 
which he had acquired over his new master. 
While Ferdinand suffered, in presence of his form- 
er subjects, the two most cruel mortifications 
which an artful and ambitious prince can feel; be- 
ing at once overreached in conduct and stripped of 
power.* 

July. Not long after he retired into Aragon ; atid 

hoping that some favourable accident would sooii 
open the way to his return into Castile, he took 
eare to protest, though with great secrecy, that the 
treaty concluded with his son-in-law, being extort- 
ed by force, ought to be deemed void of all obliga- 
tion.! 



♦ Zurita Annales de Arag. vi. 64. Mar. lib. 28. c. 19, 20; 
P. Mart. Ep. 304, 305, &c. 

t Zurita Annales de Arag. vi. 6S. Ferrer. Hist viii. 290. | 
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PfitillF took possession of his new authority BOOK 
tvith a youthful joy* The unhappy Joanna, from .^*^_^ 
whom he derived it, remained, during all these piiiiipand 
eontests, under the dominion of a deep melan* Joa^aa^ 
efaoly ; she was seldom allowed to appear in puh- ledged m 
lie ; her father^ though he had often desired it, QJ^„*"by 
was refused access to her ; and Philip's chief oh* the Cortet. 
ject was to' prevail on the Cortes to declare her 
incapahle of goyemment, that an undivided 
power might he lodged in his hands imtil his 
son should attain to full age. But such was the 
partial attachment of the Castilians to their 
native princess, that though Manuel had the ad- 
dress to gain some memhers of the Cortes as- 
sembled at VaUadolid, and others were willing to 
gratify their new sovereign in his first request, 
the great hody of the represeMatives refused their 
olKOsent to a declaration which they thought so in* 
jmious to the blood of their monarchs.* They 
were tmanimous, however, in acknowledging 
Joanna and Philip Queen and King of Castile^ 
and their son Charles Prince of Astnrias. 

This was almost the only memorable event Death of 
during Philip's administration. A fever put an sept!^35, 
end £0 his life in the twenty-eighth year of his ^^^• 
age, when he had not enjoyed the regal dignity, 
which he bad been so eager to obtain, full three 
months.t 

I ' I - - - ■ ■ ■■ , ■■ f 

* Zurita Annates de Arag. yi« p. 75. 
f Marian, lib. 28. c. 28. 
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The whole royal authority in Castile ought 
of course to have devolved upon Joanna. But 
The dift. the shock occasioned hy a disaster so unei^- 
^nnaC pected as the death of her hushand, completed 
mind in- the disorder of her understanding, and her in- 
capacity for government. During all the time 
of Philip's sickness, no entreaty could prevail 
on her, though in the sixth month of her preg* 
nancy, to leave him for a moment. When he 
expired, however, she did not shed one tear, 
or utter a single groan. Her grief was silent 
and settled. She continued to watch the dead 
body with the same tenderness and attention as 
if it had been alive ;* and though at last she per- 
mitted it to be buried, she soon removed it fronk 
the tomb to her own apartment. There it was 
laid upon a bed of state, in a splendid dress : and 
having heard from some monk a legendary tale 
of a King who revived after he had been dead 
fourteen years, she kept her eyes almost con- 
stantly fixed on the body, waiting for the happy 
moment of its return to life. Nor was this capri- 
cious affection for her dead husband less tinc- 
tured with jealousy than that which she had 
borne to him while alive. She did not permit 
any of her female attendants to approach the 
bed on which his corpse was laid ; she would not 
suffer any woman who did not belong to her 
family to enter the apartment ; and rather than 
grant that privil^e to a midwife, though a very 
aged one had been chosen on purpose, she bore 

— ■■■'■ ■■ ■■ . ■ I ■ t ■— .M.— 

♦ P. Mart. Ep. 316. 
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the Princess Catharine without any other assist* BOOE 
ance than that of her own domestics^* .^ \ 



A WOMAN in such a state of mind was little ca^ she is in- 
pahle of governing a great kingdom ; and Joanna, ^^^^ 
who made it her sole employment to bewail the '^^^« 
loss, and to pray for the soul of her husband, would 
have thought her attention to public affairs an im- 
pious neglect of those duties which she owed to 
him. But though she declined assuming the ad- 
ministration herself, yet, by a strange, caprice of 
jealousy, she refused to commit it to any other per-» 
son ; and no entreaty of her subjects could persuade 
her to name a Regent, or even to sign such papers 
as were necessary for the execution of justice and 
the security of the kingdom. 

The death of Philip threw the Castilians into Maximi* 
the greatest perplexity. It was necessary to ap^ ^^ 
point a Regent, both on account of Joanna's firen- and Ferdi- 
zy and the infancy of her son ; and as there was "^^^uTi 
not among the nobles any person so eminenUy ^^f "- 
distinguished, either by superiority in rank or abi- 
lities, as to be called by the public voice to that 
high office, all naturally turned their eyes either 
towards Ferdinand, or towards the Emperor 
Maximilian. The former claimed that dignity as 
administrator for his daughter, and by virtuef of 
the testament of Isabella ; the latter thou^t him-^ 
self the legaLguardian of his grandson, whom, on 
account of his mother's infirmity, he already con- 

— t ■ I 

* Mar. Hist lib. 29- c. 3 & 5. P. Mart. Ep. 318, 324, 
3aS^^32. 
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BOOK sidered as King of Castile. Such of the nobiCty 
as had lately been most active in compelling Fer-* 
dinand to resign the government of the kingdom^r 
trembled at the thoughts of his being restored so 
soon to his former dignity. They dreaded the re- 
turn of a monarch not apt to forgive, and who, U> 
those defects with which they were already aG^* 
quainted, added that resentment which the remem* 
brance of their behaviour, and reflection upon hi» 
own disgrace, must naturally have excited. Though 
none of these objections lay against Maximilian, 
he was a stranger to the laws and manners of 
Castile ; he had not either troops or money to sup- 
port his pretensions ; nor could his claim be ad- 
mitted without a public declaration of Joanna's in* 
eapacity for government, an indignity to whidi^ 
notwithstan^ng the notoriety of her distemper, 
the delicacy of the Castilians could not bear the 
thoughts of subjecting her. 

Don John Manuel, however, and a few rf 
the nobles, who considered themselves as most ob- 
noxious to Ferdinand's displeasure, declared for 
Maximilian, and offered to support his claim with 
all their interest. Maximilian, always enterpris- 
ing and dedsive in council, though feeble and 
dilatory in execution, eagerly embraced the oflfer. 
But a series of ineiSectual n^otiations was the 
only consequence of this transaction. The Km- 
peror, as usual, asserted his rights in a high strain^ 
promised a great deal, and perf<»ined nothing.* 



* Mariana^ lib. 29, c. 7* Zurita Amuiles de Arag, vi g8» 
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A TEW dayts before the death of Philip» F^- BOOK 
^and had set out for Naples^ that, hy his own \_ '_r 
pi€8enee, he might put an end, with greater de« Ferdinand 
cency, to the viceroyalty of the Great Captain, JJ^^^t to 
whose important services and cautious conduct hit kkig- 
did not screen him from the suspidons of his Kapks. 
Jealous master. Though an account of his son-^ 
in-kw^s death readied him at Porto^fino, in the 
territories of Genoa, he was so solicitous to dis* 
cover the secret intrigues which he supposed the 
Great Captain to have been carrying on, and to 
establish his own authority on a firm foundation 
in the Neapolitan dominions, by removing him 
from the supreme command there, th^^ rather 
than discontinue his voyage, he chose to leave 
Castile in a state of anarchy, and even to risk, 
by this delay, his obtaining possession of the 
government of that kingdom.^ 

NoTHiNO but the great abilities and prudent Acqiuws 
conduct of his adherents could have prevented genc^of 
the bad eflPects of this absence. At the head of 2^y' 
these was Ximenes, Archbishop of Toledo, who, through 
though he had been raised to that dignity by Isa- enoe^f ^* 
bella, contrary to the inclination of Ferdinand^ ^^^ 
and though he could have no expectation of en« 
joying much power under the administration of a 
master, little disposed to distinguish him by extra- 
ordinary marks of attention, was nevertheless so 
disinterested, as to prefer the welfare of his coun* 
try before Ins own grandeur, and to declare that 



rtto 



* Zurita Aimales de Arag. vi. p. 95. 
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Aug. 21, 
Ferdinand 
returns to 
Spain. 



His prn« 

dentfidmi- 

sistration. 



Castile could never be so happily governed as by 
a prince whom long experience had rendered 
thoroughly acquainted with its true interest. The 
zeal of Ximenes to bring over his countrymen to 
this opinion, induced him to lay aside somewhat 
of his usual austerity and haughtiness. He con- 
descended, on this occasion, to court the disaffect- 
ed nobles, and employed address as well as argu-* 
ments to persuade them. Ferdinand seconded 
hie endeavours with great art; and by concessions 
to some of the grandees, by promises to others, 
and by letters full of complaisance to all, he gain- 
ed many of his most violent opponents.^ Though 
many cabals were formed and some oommotiona 
were excited, yet when Ferdinand, after having 
settled the a£^irs of Naples, arrived in Castile^ 
he entered upon the administratipn without oppo- 
sition. The prudence with which he exercised 
his authority in that kingdom, equalled the good 
fortune by which he had recovered it. By a mo* 
derate but steady administration, free from par- 
tiality and from resentment, he entirely reconcil- 
ed the Castili^ns to his person, and secured to 
them, during the remainder of his life^ as much 
domestic tranquillity as was consistent with the 
genius of the feud£^ government, which i^till 
(ubsi^ted ^mopg them ii^ ftill vigour.f 

NoE was the preservation pf tranquillity inliia 
hereditary kingdoms the pply obligation which 



♦ Zurita Annales de Arag. vL p. 87, 94, lOJ, 
t Maiiana^ lib. 29. c. 10. 
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the Ardduke Charles owed to the wise regency book 
ef his grandfather; it was his good fortune, ^' 
during that period, to have very important addi- 
tions made to the dominions over which he was to 
reign. On the coast of Barhary, Oran, and other Conquest 
conquests of no small value, were annexed to the ^ ""' 
crown of Castile by Cardinal Ximenes, who, with 
a spirit very uncommon in a monk, led in person 
a numerous anhy against the Moors of that coun- 1^09. 
try ; and, with a generosity and magnificence still 
more singular, defrayed the whole expense of the 
expedition out of his own revenues.^ In Europe, 
Ferdinand, under pretepces no less frivolous 
than unjust, as well as by artifices the most 
shameAil and treacherous, expelled John d' Albert, 
the lawful sovereign, from the throne of Na- 
varre; and seizing on that kingdom, extended Aequisi* 
the limits of the Spanish monarchy from the Navane. 
Pyrenees, on the one hand, to the frontiers of 
^Portugal, on the oth^r.f . 

It was not, however, the desire of aggrandiz- Ferdinand 
ing the Archduke which influenced Ferdinand tig^^^ 
in this or in any other of his actions. He was J?° 
more apt to ccmsider that young prince as a rival, 
who might one day wrest out of his h^nds the 
government of Castile, than as a grandson, for 
whose interest he was intrusted with the admini- 
stratipn. This jealousy soon begot aversion 
and even hatred, the symptoms of which he was 
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* Mariana, lib. 29. c. IS. 
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at no pains to conceal Hence proceeded lug 
immoderate joy when his young 'Qileen was de^ 
lirered of a son, whose life would hare deprived 
Charles of the crowns 6£ Aragon, Naples^ Sicily^ 
and Sardinia; and upon the untimely death of 
that prinee, he discovered, for the same reaeon, 
an excessive solicitude to have other children* 
This impatience hastened, in all probability, the 
accession of Charles to the crown of Spain. Fer« 
dinand, in order to procure a blessing of whid), 
from his advanced age and the intemperance of 
his youth, he could have little prospect, had re« 
course to his physicians, and by their prescription 
took one of those potions which are supposed to 
add vigour to the constitution, though they more 
frequently prove &tal to it. This was its effect 
on a frame so feeble and exhausted as that of Fer*> 
dinand; for though he survived a violent dism-der 
which it at first occasioned, it brought on such 
an habitual laiiguor and dejection of mind a» 
rendered him averse from any serious attention to 
public affairs, and fond of frivolous amusements, 
on which he had not hitherto bestowed much 
time.* Though he now despaired of having any 
son of his own, his jealousy of the Archduke did 
not abate, nor could he help viewing him with 
nu. that aversion which princes often bear to their 
fiS^ Tdi- successors. In order to gratify this unnatural 
minish his passiou, he made a will, appointing Prince Fex^ 
a wm'in^ dinand, who having been bom and educated in 

favour of ^_______ __^ 

Ferdinand. -'"'■"■"' 

* Zurita Annales de Arag. vL p. 347. P' Mart/Ep. 531, 
Argensola Annabs de Aragon> lib. i. p. 4k 
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Spaanf was much bdiored by the Spaniards, to be book 
Regent of aU his kingdoms, until the arrival of .^_|[_ 
the Archduke his brother; and by the same deed 1515. 
he settled upon him the grandmastership of the 
three military orders. The former of these grants 
might have put it in the power of the young prince 
to have disputed the throne with his brother ; the 
latter would, in any event, have rendered him al- 
most independent of him. 

Ferdinand retained to the last that jealous 
love of power which was so remarkable through 
his whole life. Unwilling even at the approach 
c£ death to admit a thought of relinquishing any 
portion of his authority, he removed continually 
fitmi place to place, in order to fly from his distem- 
per, or to forget it. Though his strength declin- 
ed every day, none of his attendants durst men- 
tion his condition ; nor would he admit his father 
confessor, who thought such silence criminal and 
unchristian, into his presence. At last the- dan- 
ger became so imminent, that it could be no 
longer concealed. Ferdinand received the inti- 
mation with a decent fortitude ; and touched per- 
haps with compunction at the io justice which he 
had done his grandson, or influenced by the 
honest remonstrances of Carvajal, Zapara, and 
Vargas, his most ancient and faithful counsel- 
lors, who represented to him, that, by investing 
Prince Ferdinand with the regency, he would 
infallibly entail a civil war on the two brothers, 
and by bestowing on him the grandmastership 
of the military orders, would strip the crown of 
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BOOK its noblest oroament and chief strength, he eon^ 
v^ y'._y sented to alter his will with respect to both 
151$. these particulars. By a new deed he left 
S^to^idto Charles the sole heir of all his dominions* and 
tliatwm, allotted to Prince Ferdinand, instead of that 
throne of which lie thought himself almost se- 
cure, an inconsiderable establishment of fifty 
nd du8* thousand ducats a-year,* He died a few hours 
after signing this will, on the twenty-third day 
of January, one thousand five himdred and six- 
teen. 

Education Charles, to whom such a noble inherit* 
rfCharies ^^^ descended by his death, was near the 

full age of sixteen. He had hitherto resided 
in the Low Countries, his paternal domini<ms» 
Margaret of Austria, his aunt, and Margaret of 
York, the sister of Edward IV. of England, 
and widow of Charles the Bold, two princesses 
of great virtue and abilities, had the care 
of for-ming his early youth. Upon the death 
of his father, the Flemings committed the 
government of the Low Countries to his 
grandfather the Emperor Maximilian, with the 
name rather than the authority of Regentf 
Maximilian made choice of William de Croy, 
Lord of Chievres, to superintend the educa- 



* Mar. Hist. lib. SO. c. ult. Zurita Annales de Arag. vi. 
401. P. Mart £p. 565, 566. Argensola Annales de Arag. 
lib. i. p. 1 1 • 

t Pontius Heuterus Reriun Au^triacarum^ lib. Kv, liav^ 
1 8i9i lib. vil c. 2. p. 1 55, 
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tion of the young prince his grandson.* That BOOK 

nobleman possessed in an eminent degree the .^ ' ^ 

talents which fitted him for such an important i^ic. 



* The French historians^ upon the authority of M. de Bel* 
lay^ Mem. p. 1.1^ have unanimously asserted that Philip, by 
his last will^ having appointed the King of France to have 
the direction of his son's education, Louis XII., with a disin« 
terestedness suitable to the confidence reposed in him, named 
C^evres for that office. Even the President Henaut has 
adopted this opinion. Abrege Chron.A. D. 1507. Varillas> 
in his usual manner, pretends to have seen Philip's testament. 
Pract. de TEducation des Princes, p. 16. But the Spanish, 
Oerman, and Flemish historians concur in contradicting this 
assertion of the French authors. It appears from Heuterus^ 
a contemporary Flemish historian of great authority, that 
Louis XII., by consenting to the marriage of Germaine de 
Foix with Ferdinand, had lost much of that confidence whidi 
Philip once placed in him ; that his disgust was increased by 
the French King's giving in marriage to the Count of An- 
gouleme his eldest daughter, whom he had formerly betroth- 
ed to Charles. Heuter. Rer. Austr. lib. v. )5]. That the 
French, a short time before Philip's death, had violated the 
peace which subsisted between them and the Flemings, and 
Philip had complained of this injury, and was ready to resent 
it. Heuter, ibid. All these circumstances render it impro- 
bable that Philip, who made his will a few days before he 
died, Heuter. p. 152, should commit the education of his son 
to Louis XII. In confirmation of these plausible conjectures, 
positive testimony can be produced. It appears from Heu- 
terus, that Philip, when he set out for Spain, hod intrusted 
Chievres both with the care of his son's education and with 
the government of his dominions in the Low Countries. 
Heuter. lib. vii. p. 153. That an attempt was made, soon 
after Philip's death, to have the Emperor Maximilian ap- 
pointed regent during the minority of his grandson ; but this 
being opposed, Chievres seems to have continued to discharge 
both the offices which Philip had committed to him. Hente^^ 
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oSRcBf and discharged the duties of it mth. great 
fidelity. Under Chievres, Adrian of Utrecht 
U16. acted as preceptcn*. This preferment, which 
opened his way to the highest dignities an ec- 
clesiastic can attain, he owed not to his birth, 
for that was extremely mean ; nor to his interest^ 
for he was a stranger to the arts of a court ; but 
to the opinion which his countrymen entertained 
of his learning. He was indeed no inconsider- 
able proficient in those frivolous sciences which, 
during several centuries, assumed the name of 
philosophy, and had published a commentary, 
which was highly esteemed, upon ITie Book ^ 
Sentences^ a famous treatise of Petrus Lorn- 
bardus, considered at that time as the standard 
system of metaphysical theology. But whatever 
admiration these procured him in an illiterate 
age, it was soon found that a man, accustomed 
to the retirement of a college, unacquainted 
with the world, and without any tincture of 
taste or elegance, was by no means qualified for 
rendering science agreeable to a young prince. 



ibid. 153, 155. That in the beginning of the year 1508, the 
Flemings invited Maximilian to accept of the regency, to 
which he consented, and appointed his daughter Margaret, 
together with a council of Flemings, to exercise the supreme 
authority when he himself should at any time be absent. He 
likewise named Chievres as governor, and Adrian of Utrecht 
as preceptor to his son. Heut. ibid. 155, 157. What Heu- 
terus relates with respect to this matter is confirmed by Mo- 
ringus in Vita Adriani apud Analecta Casp. Burmanni de 
Adriano, cap. 10; by Barlandus, Chronic. Brabant ibid. p. 
25; and by Haraeus, Annal. Brab. voL ii. 590, &c. 
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Obarles, aooordingly, discovered an early wemoa 




to leamingy aad an exceadve fondness for those 
violent and martial exercises^ to excel in whieh 15 ]§^ 
was the chief pride» and almost the only study, of 
persons of rank in that age. Chievres encouraged 
this taste, either from a desire of gaining his pu* 
pil by indulgence, or from too slight an opinion 
of the advantages of literary accomplishments.* 
He instructed him, however, with great care in 
the arts of government ; he made him study the 
history not only of his own kingdoms, but of those 
with which they were connected ; he accustomed 
him. from the time rf his assuming the gorera- 
ment of Flanders, in the yeajr one thousand five 
hundred and fifteen, to att^id to business ; he per* 
suaded him to peruse all papers relating to public 
affairs ; to be present at the deliberations of his 
privy-councilliNrs, and to propose to them himsdf 
those matters concemii]^ which he ^required their 
ojnnion.f From such an education Charles con-* The fine 
tracted habits of gravity and recollection which ^g^|^ 
scarcely suited his time of life* The first open- racter. 
ings of his genius did not indicate that superiority 
which its maturer age displayed.^ He did not 
discover in his youth the impetuosity of spirit 
which commonly ushers in an active and enter* 
prising manhood. Nor did his early obsequious- 



♦ Jovii Vita AdruHii> p. 9I. Struvii Corpus Hist. Germ, 
ii. 967* F- Heuter. Rer. Austr. lib. vii. c. S. p. 157. 

t Memoires de Bellay, Svo. Par. \57S, p. 11. P. Heutef. 
lib. viii. c. 1. p. 184. 

t P. Martyr^ Ep. 569, 655. 
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ness to Chievres and his other favourites jfromise 
that capacious and decisive judgment which after- 
isie. wards directed the affairs of one-half of Europe. 
But his subjects, * dazzled with the external dc-^ 
complishments of a graceful figure and manly ad-* 
dress, and viewing his character with that partialis 
ty which is always shown to princes during their 
youth, entertained sanguine hopes of his adding 
lustre to those crowns which descended to him by 
the death of Ferdinand. 

state of The kingdoms of Spain, as is evident from 
qj^a^ the view which I have given of their political 
^'W'^ constitution, were at that time in a situation 
tadon. which required an administration no less vigorous 
than prudent The feudal institutions^ which 
had been introduced into all its different pro- 
vinces by the Goths, the Suevi, and the Van- 
^8,1 subsisted 'in great force. The nobles, who 
were powerful and warlike, had long possessed, 
all the exorbitant privileges which these institu- 
tions vested in their order. The cities in Spain 
were more numerous and more considerable than 
the genius of feudal government, naturally un-< 
favourable to commerce and to r^ular police^ 
seemed to admit. The personal rights and'po-^ 
litical influence which the inhabitants of these 
cities had acquired were extensive. The royal 
prerogative, circumscribed by the privileges of 
the nobility, and by the pretensions of the 
people, was confined within very narrow limits. 
Under such a form of government the princi- 
ples of discord were many, the bond of union 
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was extremely feeble; and Spain felt not only 

all the inconveniences occasioned by the defects 

in the feudal system, but vtba exposed to dis- isis. 

orders arising from the peculiarities in its own 

constitution. 

During the long administration of Ferdinand, 
no internal commotion, it is true, had arisen in 
S^pain. His superior abilities had enabled him to 
restrain the turbulence of the nobles, and to mo- 
derate the jealousy of the commons. By the wis- 
dom of his domestic government, by the sagacity 
with which he conducted his foreign operations, 
and by the high opinion that his subjects enter- 
tained of both, he had preserved among them a de- 
gree of tranquillity greater than was natural to a 
constitution in which the seeds of discord and dis- 
order were so copiously mingled. But by the 
dedth of Ferdinand these restraints were at once 
withdrawn ; and &ction and discontent, from being 
long repressed, were ready to break out with fiercer 
animosity. 

In order to prevent these «vils, Ferdinand ?2*^™"* 

had in his last will taken a most prudent pre- pointed 

caution, by appointing Cardinal Ximenes, Arch- ^h^ei^ 

bishop of Toledo, to be sole Regent o£ Castile, Regent, 
until the arrival of his grandson in Spain. The 
singular character of this man, and the extraor- 
dinary qualities which marked him out for that 

office at such a juncture, merit a particular de- His rise 

seription. He was descended of an honourable, ^^*" 
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not of a wealthy family ; and the ctreumaf ancM 
of his parents, as well a» his oiyn inclinations, 
1516. having determined him to enter into the chntch, 
he early obtained benefits of great value, and 
which placed him in the way of the highest pre« 
ferment. All these, however, he renounced at 
once ; and after undergoing a very severe novi« 
date, assumed the habit of St* Francis in a mon-^ 
astery of Observantine Friarsy one of the most 
rigid orders in the Romish church. There be 
soon became eminent for his uncommon austerity 
of manners, and for those excesses of siqpersti- 
tions devotion which are the proper eharacter^ 
istics of the monastic life* But notwithstanding 
these exteavagances, to which weak and enthu* 
siastic minds alone are usually prone, his under- 
standing, naturally penetrating and decisive, 
retained its full vigour, and acquired him such 
great authority in his (fwu order as raised him 
to be their Provincial. His reputation for sanc- 
tity soon procured him the office of Father 
Confessor to Queen Isabella, which he aeeepted 
with the utmost reluctance. He preserved in a 
court the same austerity of manners which had 
distinguished him in the cloister. He continued 
to make all his joaroeys on foot*, he subsisted 
only upon alms ; his acts of mortifi^tion were 
as severe as ever, and his penances as rigorous. 
Isabella, pleased with her choice, e<»ferred on 
him, not long after, the Archbishopfic of Tole- 
do, which, next to the papacy, is the richest 
dignity in the chureb of Rome. This honour 
he declined with a firitiness which nothing 
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l^ut tlie authoritative injunction 6f the Popd BOOK 
was able to overcome. Nor did this height of y^^' 
promotion change his manners. Though obliged 14 1« 
to display in public that magnificence which be- 
came his station^ he himself retained his monastic 
severity. Under his pontifical robes he constantly 
wore th6 coarse, frock of St. Francis^ the rents in 
which he used to patch with his own hands^ He 
at no time used Unen, but was conrmonly dad 
in hair-cloth< He slept always in his hskbit, tnost 
frequently on the ground or on boards^ rarely 
in a bed. He did not taste any of the delicacies 
which appeared at his table, but satisfied himself 
with that simple diet which the rule of his order 
prescribed.* Notwithstanding these peculiarities^ 
so opposite to the manners of the worlds he pos- 
sessed a thorough knowledge of its affairs ; and 
no sooner was he called by his station, and by 
the high opinion whieh Ferdinand and Isabella 
entertained of him^ to take a principal share in 
the administration^ than he displayed talents for 
business which rendered the fame of his wisdom 
equal to that of his sanctity. His political eon-^ 
duct, remarkable for the boldness and originality 
ixf all his plans, flowed from his real characteri 
and partook both of its virtues and its defects^ 
Hid e3ltensive genius suggested to him schemes 
vast and magnificent Conscious of the integrity 
of his intentions, he pursued these with unremit' 
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ting and nndaimted fijrmness* Accustomed from 
his early youth to mortify his own passions, he 
ui6. showed little indulgence toward those of other 
men. Taught hy his system of religion to check 
even his most innocent desires, he was the enemy 
of every thing to which he could affix the name 
of elegance or pleasure. Though free from any 
suspicion of cruelty, he discovered in all his com- 
merce with the world a severe inflexibiHty of 
mind and austerity of character, peculiar to the 
monastic profession, and which can hardly be con. 
ceived in a country where that is unknown. 

Cardinal SucH was the man to whom Ferdinand com- 
pointed mitted the regency of Castile; and though 
^^^^y Ximenes was then near fourscore^ and perfectly 
acquainted with the labour and difficulty of the 
office, his natural intrepidity of mind, and zeal 
for the public good, prompted him to accept of 
it without hesitation. Adrian. of Utrecht, who 
had been sent into Spain a few months before 
the death of Ferdinand, produced full powers 
from the Archduke to assume the name and au* 
thority of Regent upon the demise of his grand- 
&ther ; but such was the aversion of the Spaniard^ 
to the government of a stranger, and so unequal 
the abilities of the two competitors, that Adrian's 
claim would at once have been rejected, if Xir 
menes himself, from complaisance to his -^ew 
master, had not consented to acknowled^'liim 
as Regent, and to xarry on the government in 
conjunction with him.' By this, howev^, Adriaft 
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acquii^d a dignity merely nominal. Ximenes, 
though he treated him with great decency and 
even respect, retained the whole power in his own 
handsi* 




1516. 
Ximenes 
obtains the 
sole direc- 
tion of 
affidn. 



The Cardinal's first care was to ohserve the 
motions of the infant Don Ferdinand, who His pre- 
having been flattered veith so near a prospect of '*^^*^?!i, 
supreme power, bore the disappointment of his Sion 
hopes with greater impatience than a prince at a '*'^^"**^ • 
period of life so early could have been supposed 
to feel. Ximenes, under pretence of providing 
more effectually for his safety, removed him froin 
Guadaloupe, the place in which he had been 
educated, to Madrid, where he fixed the resi- 
dence of the court. 'There he was under the 
CardinaVs own eye, and his conduct, with that 
of his domestics^ was watched with the utmost at« 
tention.f - 

The first intelligenee he received from the 
Low Countries gave greater disquiet to the Car- 
dinal, and convinced him how difficult a task it 
would be td conduct the affairs of an unexpe- 
rienced prince, under the influence of counsel- 
8>rs unacquainted with the laws and manners of 
Spain. • No sooner did the account of Ferdinand'ii Cbarles 
death feach Brussels; than Charles, by the advice XTtle 
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of his Flemish ministers, resolved to a«sume th^ 
title of King. By the laws of Spain, the sole 
i3itf^ right to the crowna hoth of Castile and of 
Aragon belonged to Joanna; and though het 
infirmities disqualified her from governing, this 
incapacity had not been declared by any public 
act of the Cortes in either kingdom ; so that the 
Spaniards considered this resolution not only as 
a direct violation of their privileges,, but as 9Si 
unnatural usurpation in a son on the prerogatives 
of a mother, towards whom, in her present un- 
happy situation, he manifested a less delicate 
regard than her subjects had always expressed.* 
The Flemish court, however, having prevailed 
both on the Pope and on the Emperor to addresa 
letters to Charles as King of Castile ; the {ormer 
of whom, it was pretended, had a right as head 
of the church, and the latter as head of the 
Empire, to confer this title; instructions were 
sent to Ximenes, to prevail on* the Spaniards to 
acknowledge it. Ximenes, though he had ear- 
nestly remonstrated against the measure, as no 
less unpopular than unnecessary, resolved to 
exert all his authority and credit in carrying it 
into execution, and immediately assembled such 
of the nobles as were then at court. What 
Charles required was laid before them ; and 
when, ini»tead of complying with his demands^ 
they began to murmur against such an unpre- 
cedented encroachment on their privileges, and 

— *^ — II ■■! r m ^^m m^i^rmr-W] — l""'^"'**' 
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«6 talk high of the rights of Joanna, and their book 
oath of allegiance to her, Ximenes hastily inter- .^ '^^ 
posed, and, with that firm and decisive tone which i5i«. 
was natural to him, told them that they were ^^^ 
not called now to deliberate, but to obey ; that through 
th^r sovereign did not apply to them for advice, ^^ ^^^ 
but expected submission ; and ^^ this day," added XimeneB, 
he, ** Charles shall be proclaimed King of Castile ^ 
in Madrid; and the rest of the cities, I doubt 
not, will fellow its example." On the spot he 
gave orders for that purpose ; ^ and notwith- 
standing the novelty of the practice, and the 
secret discontents of, many persons of distino- 
lion, Charles's title was universally recognized. 
In Aragon, where the privileges of the subject 
were more extensive, and the abilities as well as 
authority of the Archbishop of Saragossa, whom 
JPerdinand had appointed Regent, were far infe- 
rior to those of Ximenes, the same obsequious- 
ness to the will of Charles did not appear, nor 
was he acknowledged there under any other 
character but that of Prince, until his arrived ia 
Spain-f 

Ximenes, though possessed only of delegated ^^g^^ 
power, which, from his advanced age, he could fiireztend« 
not expect to enjoy long, assumed, together with ^^ 
the character of Regent, all the ideas natural to ^^ 
a monardi, and adopted schemes for extending 
the regal authority, which he pursued with as 
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iiltt<ih intrepidity ^nd ardour as if I^e himself 
bad been to reap the advantages resulting from 
their success^ The exorbitant privileges of tho 
Castilian nc^les oircumscribed the prerogative 
of the prince within very n^ow limits. These 
privileges the Cardinal considered ^s so many 
unjust extortions from the crown» and d^tennin- 
ed to abridge them. Dangerous as the attempt 
was» there were circumstances in his situation 
which promised him greater success than any 
King of Castile could have expected. The strict; 
^nd prudent economy of his archiepiscopal reve* 
nues furnished him with more ready money than 
the crown could ^t any time command; the sanc- 
tity of his manners, his charity and munificencep 
rendered him the ^dol of the people ; and the no- 
bles themselves, not suspecting any danger fron^ 
him, did not observe his motions with the same 
jealous attention as they would have watched those 
of one of their monarchs. 



By de- 
pressing 
the nobi- 



Immediately upon his accession to the re- 
gency, several of the nobles, fancying that the 
reins of government would of consequence be some- 
what relied, began to assemble their vassals, and 
to prosecute, by force of arm?, private quarrels and 
pretensions which the i^^uthority of Ferdinand had 
obliged them to dissemble or to relinquish. But 
Ximenes, who had tak^n into pay a good body 
of tropps, opposed and defeated all their designs 
ynth unexpected vigour and facility ; and though 
he did not treat the authors of these disorders 
yvith any cruelty, he forced them to acts of sub^ 
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mifision extremely moitifying to the haughty mok 
spirit of Castilian gjaiidees. .^ ' ^> 

1516. 

But while the Cardinars attacks were confined ?y ^^*5^. 

ing a Doay 

to individuals, and every act of rigour was justi- of tiom 
fied by the appearance of necessity, founded on ^^^^'^ 
the fonns (^ justice, and tempered with a mix- «R>^^ ^ 
turef of lenity^ there was scarcely room for jeal- 
ousy or complaint It was not so with his next 
measure, which, by striking at a privilege essen- 
tial to the nobility, gave a general alarm to the 
whole order. By the feudal constitution the 
mUitary pow^ was lodged in the hands of the 
nobles, and men of an inferior condition were 
<^lled into the field only as their vassals, and to 
follow their banners. A King with scanty re* 
venues and a limited prerogative depended on 
these potent barons in all his operaticms. It was 
with their forces he attacked his enemies, and 
with them he defended his kingdom^ While at 
the head of troops attached warmly to their own 
immediate lords, and accustomed to obey no other 
commands, his authority was precarious and his 
efforts feeble^ From this state Ximenes resolv^d 
to deliver the crown ; and as mercenary standing 
armies were unknown under the feudal govern- 
ment, and would have been odious to a martial . 
and generous people, he issued a proclamation, 
commanding every city in Castile to enrol a cer^ 
tain numbar of its burgesses, in order that they 
might be trained to the use of arms on Sundays 
»nd holidays; he engaged to provide officers t9 
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command them at the public expense; and,* as 
an encouragement to the private men, promised 
ui^, them an exemption from all taxes and imposi- 
tions. The frequent incursions of the Moors 
from Africa, and the necessity of having some 
force always ready to oppose them, furnished a 
plausible pretence for this innovation. The ob- 
ject really in view was to secure the King a body 
of troops independent of his baron s^ and whick 
might serve to counterbalance their power.* The 
nobles were not slow in perceiving what was his 
Intention, and saw how effectually the scheme 
which he had adopted would accomplish his end ; 
but as a measure which had the pious appearance 
of resisting the progress of the infidels was ex- 
tremely popular, and as any opposition to it aris- 
ing from their order alone would have been 
imputed wholly to interested motives, they en- 
deavoured to excite the cities themselves to refuse 
obedience, and to inveigh against the proclama- 
tion, as inconsistent with their charters and priv- 
ileges. In consequence of their instigations, 
Burgos, Valladolid, and several other cities, rose 
in open mutiny. Some of the grandees declared 
themselves their protectors. Violent remon- 
strances were presented to the King. His Fle- 
mish counsellors were alarmed. Ximenes alone 
continued iSrm and undaunted, and partly by 
terror, partly by entreaty, by force in some in- 
stances, and by forbearance in others, he pre- 
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vailed on all the refractory cities to comply.* Dur- book 

ing his administration, he continued to execute ^^ ' ^ 

his plan ynth vigour ; but soon after his death it uie. 
was entirely dropped. 

I His success in this scheme for reducing the By recall- 
! exorbitant power of the nobility encouraged him' to mnu of 
attempt a diminution of their possessions, which w>raa« , 
were no less exorbitant. During the contests and to the no« 
disorders inseparable from the feudal government, ^^^^' 
the nobles, ever attentive to their own interest, 
' and taking advantage of the weakness or distress 
! of their monarchs, had seized some parts of the 
royal demesnes, obtained grants of others, and 
having gradually wrested almost the whole out of 
the hands of the prince, had annexed them to 
tlieir own estates. The titles by which most of 
the grandees held these lands were extremely de- 
fective ; it was from some successful usurpation, 
which the crown had been too feeble to dispute, 
that many derived their only claim to possession. 
An inquiry carried back to the origin of these 
eneroachments, wjiich were almost coeval with 
the feudal system, was impracticable ; and as it 
would have stripped every nobleman in Spain of 
great part of his lands, it must have excited a 
general revolt. Such a step was too bold even 
for the enterprising genius of Ximenes. He con- 
fined himself to the reign of Ferdinand ; and be- 
ginning with the pensions granted during that 
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time, refused to make any farther payment^ be- 
caaise aU right to them expired \vith his life. He 
}5i6. then called to account such as had acquired crown 
lands under the administration of that monardi, 
and at once resumed whatever he had alienated. 
The effects of these revocations extended to many 
persons of high rank ; for though Ferdinand was 
a prince of little generosity, yet he and Isabella 
having been raised to the throne of Castile by a 
po^verful faction of the nobles, they were obliged 
to reward the zeal of their adherents with great, 
liberality, and the royal demesnes were their cmly. 
fund for that purpose. The addition made to ths 
revenue of the crown by these revocations, toge* 
ther with his own frugal economy, enabled Xime- 
nes not only to discharge aU the debts which Fer- 
dinand had left, and to remit considerable sums 
to Flanders, but to pay the officers of his new mi- 
litia, and to establish magazines not, only more 
numerous, but better furnished with artillery, 
arms, and warlike stores, than Spain had ever pos- 
sessed in any former age.^ The prudent and dis- 
interested application of these sums was a fuU apo- 
logy to the piH>ple for tbe rigour with which they 
wpre exacted. 

The nobles Th£ uobles, alarmed at these repeated attacks, 

m^ures; hegan to think of precautions for the safety of 

their order. Many cabals were formed, loud 

complaints were uttered, an4 desperate rasdlu- 
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tions taken ; but before they proceeded to extter 
mities, they appointed some of their number to 
examine the powers in consequence of which the i^'io. 
Cardinal exercised acts of such high authority. 
The Admiral of Castile, the Duke de Infantado, 
and the Cond^ de Benevento, grandees of the 
first rank, were intrusted with this commission. 
Ximenes received them with cold civility ; and in 
answer to their demand, produced the testament 
of Ferdinand by which he was appointed Regent, 
together with the ratification of that deed by 
Charles. To both these they objected ; and he 
endeavoured to establish their validity. As the 
conversation grew warm, he led them insensibly 
towards a balcony, from which they had a view of ^^ ^*"' 

■' •' out suo* 

a large body of troops under arms, and of a for- cese. 
midable train of artillery. " Behold," says he, 
pointing to these and raising his voice, " the 
powers which I have received from His Catholic 
Majesty. With these I govern Castile ; and with 
these I wfll govern it until the King, your master 
^nd mine, tak^ possession of his kingdom."* A 
declaration so bold '^d haughty silenced them 
^nd astonished their associates. To take arms 
against a man aware of his danger, and prepared 
for his defence, was what despair alone would 
dictate. All thoughts of a general confederacy 
against the Cardinal's administration were }aid 
liside ; and, except from some slight commotions 
lexcited by the private resentment of particular 
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BOOK noblemen, the tranquillity of Castile suffered tto 
._ ^'^y interruption. 

1516. 

Thwarted j^ y^^^ ,j^|. ^jj]y f^^^ ^jj^ Opposition of the 
Charles's Spanish nobility that obstacles arose to the execu- 
nitoters. ti^^ ^^ *^^ Cardinal's schemes ; he had a constant 
struggle to maintliin with the Flemish ministers, 
who, presuming upon their favour with the young 
King, aimed at directing the affairs of Spain 
as well as those of their own country. Jealous 
of the great abilities and independent spirit of 

who might circumscribe their power, than as 
a minister, who by his prudence and vigour was 
adding to the grandeur and authority of their 
master. Every complaint against his administra- 
tion was listened to with pleasure by the courtiers 
in the Low Countries. Unnecessary obstructions 
were thrown by their means in the way of all his 
measures ; and though they could not either with 
decency or safety deprive him of the office of 
Regent, they endeavoured to lessen his authority 
by dividing it. They soon discovered that Adrian 
of Utrecht, already joined with him in office, bad 
neither genius nor spirit sufficient to give the least 
Auaddi- ^heck to his proceedings', and therefore Charles, 
fiumber of '^Y ^^^^^ advicc, added to the commission of re- 
iieg«its gency La Chau, a Flemish gentleman, and after- 
^ppoin . ^^^^g Amerstorf, a nobleman of Holland; the 
former distinguished for his address, the latter for 
his firmness. Ximenes, though no stranger to the 
malevolent intention of the JPlemish courtiers, re- 
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reived these new associates ^ith all the exteitial 
marks of distinetion due to the office with which 
they were invested; but when they came to 1416^ 
enter upon business, he abated nothing of that 
air of supieriority with which he bad treated 
Adrian, and still retained the sole direction of 
affiiirs. The Spaniards,, more averse, perhaps^ Ximene^ 
than any other pe<^le to* the government of 5^|^<^* 
strangers, approved of aU his eSbrts to preserve of affiiirs, 
his own authority. Even the nobles, influenced 
by this national passion,, and forgetting theiff 
jealousies and discontents, chose rather to see the 
supreme power in the hands of one of their coun- 
trymen whom they feared, than in those of fbieign* 
ers whom they hated. 

XiMENES, thougb engaged in such great Hissoe* 
schemes of domestic policy, and embarrassed by ^„ -^ 
the artifices and intrigues of the Flemish minis-" Navarre^ 
ters, had the burden of two foreign wars to sup^ 
port. The one was in Navarre, which was in- 
vaded by its unfortunate monarch, John d' Albert. 
The death of Ferdinand, the absence of Charles^ 
the discord and disaffection which reigned among 
the Spanish nobles, seemed to present him with 
a favourable opportunity of recovering his do* 
minions. The Cardinal's vigilance, however, 
defeated a measure so well concerted. As he 
foresaw the danger to which that kingdom might 
be exposed, one of his first acts of administra- 
tion was to order thither a considerable body of 
troops. While the King was employed with one 
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part of his anny in the siege of St. Jean Pie^ 
en Port, Villalva, an officer of great experienM 
isu. and courage, attacked the other hy surprise, and 
cut it to pieces. The King instantly retreated 
with precipitation, and an end was put to the 
war."^ But as Navarre was filled at that time 
with towns and castles slightly fortified and 
weakly garrisoned, Which being unable to resist 
an enemy, served4)nly to furnish him with places 
of retreat, Ximenes, always bold and ^^sdfiiVe in 
his measures, ordered every one of these to be 
dismantled except Pampeluna, the fortifications 
of which he proposed to render very strong. To 
this uncommon precaution Spain owes the pos- 
session of Navarre. The French^ since that pe-^ 
riod^ have often entered, and have as often over^ 
run the open country ; while they were exposed 
to all the inconveniences attending an invading 
army, the Spaniards have easily drawn troops from 
the neighbouring provinces to cfppose them; and 
the French having no place of any sttength to 
which they could retire, have been obliged repeat^ 
edly to abandon their conquest with as' much ra- * 
pidity as they gained it. 

His opera- The other war, which he carried on in Africtf 

STW "gainst the famous ad^turer Horuc Barba- 

fortunate, xossa, who, from a private corsair, raised himsel^^ 

by his singular valour and address, to be King of 

Algiers and Tunis, was &r from being equally 
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successful. The ill conduct of the Spanish gen- 
eral, and the rash valour of his troops, presented 
Barbarossa vrith an easy victory. Many perished 1516. 
in the battle, more in the retreat, and the remain- 
der returned into Spain covered with infamy. 
The magnanimity, however, with which the Car- 
dinal bore this disgrace, the only one he expe- 
rienced during his administration, added new lus- 
tre to his character.* , Great composure of tem- 
per under a disappointment was not expected 
from a man so remarkable for the eagerness and 
impatience with which he urged on the execution 
of aU his schemes. 

This disaster was soon forgotten; while the ^^"™?". 
conduct of the Flemish court proved the cause Flemish 
of constant nneasiness, not only to the Cardinal, «»J^«*^^ 
but to the whole Spanish nation. All the great - fariy of 
qualities of Chievres, the prime minister and fe- ^'^^^ 
tourite of the young King, were sullied with an 
ignoble and sordid avarice. The accession of 
his master to the crown of Spain opened a new 
and copious source for the gratification of this 
passion. During the time of Charles's residence 
in Flanders, the whole tribe of pretenders to of- 
fices or to favour resorted thither. They soon dis- 
covered that without the patronage of Chievres 
it vas vain to hope for preferment; nor did 
they want sagacity to find out the proper method 
of securing his protection. Great sums of money 
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were drawn out of Spain. Every thing was venat 
and disposed of to the highest bidder. After the 
example of Chievres, the inferior Flemish minis** 
ters engaged in this traffic, which became as 
general and avowed as it was infamous.* The 
Spaniards were filled with rage, when they beheld 
offices, of great importance to the welfare of their 
country, set to sale by strangers unconcerned. for 
its honour or its happiness. Ximenes, disinter* 
ested in his whole administration, and a strangeri 
from his native grandeur of mind, to the passion 
of avarice, inveighed with the utmost boldness 
against the venality of the Flemings^ He repre- 
sented to the King, in strong terms, the murmurs 
and indignation which their behaviour excited 
among a free and high-spirited people, and be- 
sought him to set out without loss of time fot 
Spain, that, by his presence, he might dissipate 
the clouds which were gathering all over this- 
kingdom.f 



diaries 
persuaded 
by Xime- 
nes to Tint 
Spain. 



Charles was fully sensible that he had delayed 
too long to take possession of his dominions in 
Spain. Powerful obstacles, however, stood in 
his way, and 4etained him in the Low Countries. 
The war which the league of Cambray had 
kindled in Italy still subsisted ; though, during 
its course, the armies of all the parties engaged 
in it had changed their destination and their 
objects. France was now in alliance with Ve- 
nice, which it had at first combined to destroy ; 
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Maximilian and Ferdinand had for some years car- 
ried on hostilities against France, their original 
ally, to the valonr of whose troops the confederacy isie. 
had been indebted in a great measure for its suc- 
cess. Tc^ether with his kingdoms Ferdinand 
transmitted this war to his grandson ; and there ' 
vfss reason to expect that Maximilian, always fond 
of new enterprises, would persuade the young mo- 
narch to enter into it with ardour. But the 
Flemings, who had long possessed an extensive 
commerce, which, during the league of Cambray, 
had grown to a great height upon the ruins of the 
Venetian trade, dreaded a rupture with France ; 
and Chievres, sagacious to discern the true in- 
terest of his country, and not warped on this oc- 
casion by his love of wealth, warmly declared for 
maintaining peace with the French nation. — 
Francis I. destitute of allies, and solicitous to se-* 
cure his late conquests in Italy by a treaty, list- 
ened with joy to the first overtures of accommoda- 
tion. Chievres himself conducted the negotiation 
in the name of Charles : Gouffier appeared as pie* 
nipotentiary for Francis. Each of them had pre- 
sided over the education of the prince whom he 
represented. They had both adopted the same 
pacific system, and were equally persuaded that 
the union of the two monarchs was the happiest 
event for themselves as well as for their kingdoms. 
In such hands the negotiation did not languish^ 
A few days after opening their conferences at ^ ?«"» 
Noyon, they concluded a. treaty of confederacy with 
and mutual defence between the two mon&rchs ; Z^^^' 

Aug. 13, 
YOl^n. ' B 1516. 
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1516. 



the chief articles in which were, that Francid 
should give in marriage to Charles his eldest 
daughter, the Princess Louise, an in&nt of a year 
old, and as her dowry, should make over to him 
all his claims and pretensions upon the kingdom 
of Naples; that, in consideration of Charles be- 
ing already in possession of Naples, he should, 
until the accomplishment of the marriage, pay an 
hundred thousand crowns a-year to the French 
King, and the half of that sum annually, as long 
as the princess had no children ; that when 
Charles shall arrive in Spain, the heirs of the 
King of Navarre may represent to him their right 
to that kingdom ; and if, after examining their 
claim, he does not give them satisfaction, Francis 
shall be at liberty to assist them with all his for- 
ces.^ This alliance not only united Charles and 
Francis, but obliged Maximilian, who was unable 
alone to cope with the French and Venetians, to 
enter into a treaty with those powers ; which put 
a final period to the bloody aiid tedious war that 
the league of Cambray had occasioned. Europe 
enjoyed a few years of universal tranquillity, and 
was indebted for that blessing to two princes, 
whose rivalship and ambition kept it in perpetual 
discord and agitation during the remainder of their 
reigns. 



The Fle- 
mings 
averse to 
Charles's 
visit to 
Spain. 



By the treaty of Noyon, Charles secured a 
safe passage into Spain. It was not, however, the 



* Leonard Recueil des Traitez, tom, ii. 69* 
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interest of his Flemish ministers that he should book 
visit that kingdom soon. While he resided in 
Flanders, the revenues of the Spanish crown 
were spent there, and they engrossed, without 
any competitors, all the effects of their monarch's 
generosity; their country became the seat of 
goVertiment, and all favours were dispensed by 
them. Of all these advantages they run the 
risk of seeing themselves deprived, from the mo- 
ment that their sovereign entered Spain. The 
Spaniards would naturally assume the direction 
of their own affairs; the Low Countries would 
be considered only as a province of that mighty 
monarchy ; and they who now distributed the 
fevours of the prince to others, must then be 
ieohtent to receive them from the hands of 
strangers. But what Chievres chiefly wished to Aftaid rf 
avoid was an interview between the King and 
Ximenes. On the one hand, the wisdom, the 
integrity, and the magnanimity of that prelate 
gave him a wondferfiil ascendant over the minds 
of men; and it was extremely probable that" 
these great qualities, added to the reverence due 
to his age and office, would command the respect 
of a young prince, who, capable of noble and 
generous Sentiments himself, would, in propor*- 
tion to his admiration of the Cardinal's virtues, 
lessen his deference towards per$ons of anotlier 
character. Or, on the other hand, if Charles 
should allow his Flemish favourites to retain all 
the influence over his councils which they at 
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present possessed, it was easy to foresee that the 
Cardinal would remonstrate loudly against suck 
an indignity to the Spanish nation, and vindicate 
the rights of his country with the same intrepi- 
dity and success with which he had asserted the 
prerogatives of the crown. For these reasons 
all his Flemish counsellors combined to retard 
his departure; and Charles, unsuspicious, from 
want of experience, and fond of his native coun- 
try, suffered himself to he unnecessarily detained 
in the Netherlands a whole year after signing the 
treaty of Noyon. 



ch^V' The repeated entreaties of Ximenes, the ad- 

embarks vice of his grandfather Maximilian, and the im- 
for Spain, patient murmurs of his Spanish subjects, prevailed 
on him at last to embark. He was attended not 
only by Chievres, his prime minister, but by 
a numerous and splendid train of the Flemish 
nobles, fond of beholding the grandeur or of 
Sept. 13. sharing in the bounty of their prince. Afta* a 
dangerous voyage he landed at Villa Viciosa, in 
the province of Asturias, and was received with 
such loud acclamations of joy as a new monarch, 
whose arrival was so ardently desired, had reason 
to expect. The Spanish nobility resorted to their 
sovereign from all parts of the kingdom, and dis- 
played a magnificence which the Flemings were 
unable to emulate.* 



* P. Mart. Ep. 599> 601. 
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XiMEN£S, who considered the presence of the book 
King as the greatest blessing to his dominions^ . ^^ J,^ 
was advancing towards the coast as fast as the 1517. 
infirm state of his health would permit, in order ^*g|,^^. 
to receive him. During his regency, and not- nistew en* 
withstanding his extreme old age, he had abated, p^vLt an 
in no degree, the rigour or frequency of his ^^.*?^?' 
mortifications ; and to these he added such labo- meoM. 
rious assiduity in business as would have worn 
out the most youthful and vigorous constitution. 
Every day he employed several hours in devo- 
tion ; he celebrated mass in person ; he even 
allotted some space for study. Notwithstanding 
these occupations, he regularly attended the 
council; he received and read all papers pre- 
sented to him; he dictated letters and instruc- 
tions ; and took under his inspection all business, 
civile ecclesiastical, or military. Every moment 
of his time was filled up with some serious em- 
ployment. The only amusement in which he 
indulged himself, by way of relaxation after 
business, was to canvass, with a few friars and 
other divines, some intricate article in scholastic 
theology. Wasted by such a course of life, the 
infirmities of age daily grew upon him. On his 
journey a violent disorder seized him at Bos 
Squillos, attended with uncommon symptoms; 
which his followers considered as the efiTect of 
poison,^ but could not agree whether the crime 
ought to be imputed to the h9,trecl of the Spanish 



% * ' I ■ 



* Miniana^ Contin. lib. l c. 3, 
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Charles's 
ingrati- 
tude to 
Ximenes, 



nobles^ or to the malice of the Flemish courtiet^. 
This accident obliging him to stop short, he 
wrote to Charles, and with his usual boldness 
advised him to dismiss all the strangers in his 
train, whose numbers and credit gave offence 
already tq the Spaniards, and would ere long 
alienate the affections of the whole people. At 
the same time he earnestly desired to have an 
interview with the King, that he might inform 
him of the state of the nation and the temper 
of his subjects. To prevent this, not only the. 
Flemings, but the Spanish grandees,' employed 
all their address, and industriously kept Charles, 
at a distance from Aranda, the place to which 
the Cardinal had removed. Through their sug- 
gestions every measure that he recommended 
was rejected; the utmost care was taken to make^ 
him feel, and to point out to the whole nation, 
that his power was on the decline; even ,in 
things purely trivial, such a choice' was always 
ip^de as w^s deemed most disagreeable to him.. 
Ximenes did npt bear this treatment with his. 
usual fortitude of spirit. Conscious of his own 
integrity ^nd merit, he expected a more grateful 
return from a prince to whom he delivered a 
kingdom more flourishing than it had been in 
any formey age, together ynth authority more 
extensive and l^etter established than the most 
illustrious of his. ancestors h^d ever possessed. 
fie could not therefore, on many occasions, 
jrefrain from giving vent to his indignation and 
complaint^. He lamented the if^te of bis coun- 
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try, and foretold the calamities which it would 
suffer from the insolence, the rapaciousness, and 
ignorance of strangers. While his mind was 1/17. 
agitated hy these passions, he received a letter 
from the King, in which, after a few Qold and 
formal expressions of regard, he was allowed to 
retire to his diocese, that after a life of such 
continued labour he might end his days in tran* 
quillity. This message proved fatal to Ximenes. His death. 
His haughty mind, it is probable, could not sur- 
vive disgrace ; perhaps his generous heart could 
not bear the prospect of the misfortunes ready to 
fail on his country. Whichsoever of these opi- 
nions we embrace, certain it is that he expired a 
few hours after reading the letter.* The variety, Nov. 8. 
the grandeur, and the success of his schemes, dur- 
ing a regency of only twenty months, leave it , 
doubtful whether his sagadty in council, his pru- 
dence in conduct, or his boldness in execution, 
deserve the greatest praise. His reputation is 
still high in Spain, not only for wisdom, but for 
sanctity ; and he is the only prime minister men-, 
tioned in history whom his contemporaries reve^ 
renced as a saint,f and to whom the people under 
his government ascribed the power of working 
miracles. 

Soon after the death of Ximenes, Charles made i5i8. 
his public entry with great pomp into Valla- atv^d<H 
dolid, whither he had summoned the Cortes of ^^^* 

h 

* MarsoUier Vie de Ximenes^ p. 447. Gometius, lib. vii. 
p. ^06, &c. Baudier Hist, de Ximen. ii. p. ^08. 
t FJepWer Vie de Ximep. ii. p. 746. 
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Castile. Though he assumed on all oceasiotts 
the name of King, th^t title had never beeii 
I51S. acknowledged in the Cortes, The Spaniards 
considering Joanna as possessed of the sole right 
to the crown, and no example of a son's having;- 
enjoyed the title of King during the life of his 
parents occurring in their history, the Cortes dis^ 
covered all that scrupulous respect for ancient 
forms, and that aversion to innovation, which are 
conspicuous in popular assemblies. The presence^ 
however, of their prince, the address, the artifices* 
Declare and the threats of his ministers, prevailed on 
^xfig^ them at last to proclaim him King, in conjunct 
tion with his mother, whose name they appointed 
to be placed before that of her son in all pubHfi 
^s. But when they nmde this concession, they 
declared thsi^t if ^^t ^^ny future period Joanna 
should recover the exercise of reason, the whole 
authority should return into her hands. At the 
same time they voted a fre^ gift of six hundred 
thousjEtnd dumts, to be paid in three years, a sum 
more considerable than^ had ever been granted to 
»ny former monarch,* 

piscontent NOTWITHSTANDING this obseqidousuess of the 

Lilians, .-uS Cortes to the will of the King, the most violent 

tJie causes symptoms of dissatisfactiou with his government 

began to brpak out in the kingdom, Chievres 

had acquired over the mind of the yoimg mo* 

narch the asp^ndant |iot Qnly of a tutor, but oi ^ 



* Miniana, Conjin. lib, i. c, 3. P. Mart, Ep. 608. Sapdov, 
p. 12. 
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parent , Charles seemed to hare no sentiments 
but those which his minister inspired, and scarcely 
uttered ^ word but what lie put into his mouth. i^ae. 
He w$i^onstantly surrounded by Flemings ; no 
persoi^^ got access to him without their permis- 
sion/ nor was any admitted to audience but in 
their presence. As he spoke the Spanish lan- 
guage very imperfectly, his answers were always 
extremely short, and often delivered with hesita- 
tion. From all these circumstances many of the 
Spaniards were led to believe that he was a prince 
of a slow and narrow genius. Some pretended td 
discover a strong resemblance between him and 
his mother, and began to whisper that his capa- 
city for government would never be far superior 
to her's ; and though they who had the best op* 
portuhlty of judging concerning his character 
maintained that, notwithstanding such unpromis-^ 
ing appearances, he possessed a large fund of 
knowledge as well as of sagacity,^ yet all agreed 
in condemning his partiality towards the Flem- 
ings, and his attachment to his favourites, as un- 
reasonable and immoderate. Unfortunately foar 
Charles these favourites were unworthy of his 
confidence. To amass wealth seems to have been 
their only aim ; and as they had reason to fear 
that either their master's good sense or the in- 
dignation of the Spaniards might soon abridge 
their power, they hastened to improve the present 
opportunity ; and their avarice was the more rapa- 
cious, because they expected their authority to be 
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of no long duration. All honours, offices, and 
benefices were either engrossed by the Flemings, 
i&Uw or publicly sold by them. Chievres, his wife, 
and Sauvage, whom Charles, on the death of 
Ximenes, had imprudently raised to be chan- 
cellor of Castile, vied with each other in all the 
refinements of extortion , and venality. Not 
only the Spanish historians, who, from resent- 
ment, may be suspected of exaggeration, but 
Peter Martyr Angleria, an Italian who resided 
at that time in the court of Spain, and who 
was under no temptation to deceive the persons 
to whom his letters are addressed, give a de- 
scription which is almost incredible, of the 
insatiable and shameless covetousness of the 
Flemings. According to Angleria's calculation, 
which he asserts to be extremely moderate, they 
remitted into the Low Countries in the space 
of ten months no less a sum than a million and 
one hundred thousand ducats. The nomination 
of William de Croy, Chievres' nephew, a young 
man not of canonical age, to the archbishopric 
of Toledo, exasperated the Spaniards more than 
all these exactions. They considered the eleva- 
tion of a stranger to the head of their church, 
and to the richest benefice in the kingdom, not 
only as an injury, but as an insult io the whole 
nation; both clergy and laity, the former from 
interest, the latter from indignation, joined in ex- 
claiming against it.* 



* Sandoval, 28—31. P. Mart. Ep. 608, 6ll, 6l3, 6l4, 
622, 623, 63a. Mini^aa, Cootin. Ub. i. c. 3. p. 8. 
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Chables, leaving Castile thus disgusted mth book 
his administration, set out for Saragossa, the .^ ' ,^. 
capital of Aragon, that he might he present 151 8. 
in the Cortes of that kingdom. On his way thi- ^^j^^^^ 
ther he took leave of his hrother Ferdinand, Cortes of 
whom he sent into Germany, on the pretence ^^^^f^^' 
of visiting their grandfather Maifiimilian ii^ his 
old aga To this prudent precaution, Charle9 
owed the preservation of his Spanish dominions. 
During the violent commotions which arose 
there soon after this period, the Sp^ni^rds would 
infallibly have offered the crown to a prince 
who was the darling of the whole nation; nojr 
did Ferdinand want ambition, or counsellors, 
that might have prompted 'him to accept of the 
offer.* 

The Aragonese had not hitherto acknowledge The At*. 
ed Charles as I^ng, nor would they allow the morein- 
Cortes to be assembled ii> his name, but in that tractable 
of the Justiza, to whom, during an interregnum, Castilians. 
this privilege belonged.f The opposition Charles 
liad to ^struggle with in the Cortes of Aragon 
was more violent and obstinate than that which 
he had overcome in Castile; after long delays, 
however, and with much diflSculty, he persuaded 
the members to confer on him the title of King, 
in conjunction with his mother. At the same 
time, he bound himself by that solemn oath 
which the Aragonese exacted of their Kings, 



* P. Martyr, Ep. 619, Ferreras, viii. 460, 
t P. Mttttyr, Ep. 605. 
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never to violate any of their rights or liberties. 
When a donative was demanded, the members 
1618. were still more intractable ; many months elapsed 
before they would agree to grant Charles two 
hundred thousand ducats, and that sum they 
appropriated so strictly for paying debts of the 
crown which had long been forgotten, that a 
very small part of it came into the King's hands. 
What had happened in Castile taught them 
caution, and determined them rather to satisfy 
the claims of their fellow-citizens, how obsolete 
soever, than to furnish strangers the means of 
enriching themselves with the spoils of their 
country.* 

During these proceedings of the Cortes, am- 
bassadors arrived at Saragossa from Francis I. an4 
the young King of Navarre, demanding the resti- 
tution of that kingdom, in terms of the treaty of 
Noyon. But neither Charles nor the Castilian 
nobles, whom he consulted on this occasion, discov- 
ered any inclination to part with this acquisition. 
A conference held soon after at Montpelier, in or- 
der to bring this matter to an amicable issue, was 
altogether fruitless ; while the .French urged the 
injustice of the usurpation, the Spaniards were at- 
tentive only to its importance-! 

~i5}9. From Aragon Charles proceeded to Catalonia, 

where he wasted as much time, encountered more 

* ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' II ^1 ■ <»■—— ii^>— 

* P. Martyr, Ep;6l5— 6^4. 
t P, Martyr, £p. 665, 033, 640, 
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«Sffieulties, and gained less money. The Flem- 
ings were now become so odious in every province 
ef Spain by their exactions, that the desire of 1519. 
mortifying them, and of disappointing their ava- 
rice, augmented the jealousy with which a free 
people usually conduct their deliberations. 

The Castilians, who had felt most sensibly the Combma« 
weight and rigour of the oppressive schemes car- castmans* 
ried on by the Flemings, resolved no longer to sub- ^inst the 
mit with a tameness fatal to themselves, and which minuten. 
rendered them the objects of scorn to their feUow- 
subjects in. the other kingdoms of which the 
Spanish monarchy was composed. Segovia, Tole- 
do, Seville, and several other cities of the first rank, 
entered into a confederacy for the defence of their 
rights and privileges; and notwithstanding the 
silence of the nobility, who, on this occasion, dis- 
covered neither the public spirit nor the resolu- 
tion which became their order, the confederates 
laid before the King a full view of the state of 
the kingdom, and of the maladministration of his * 
favourites. The preferment of strangers, the ex- 
portation of the current coin, the increase of 
taxes, were the grievances of which they chiefly 
complained ; and of these they demanded redress 
with that boldness which is natural to a free people. 
These remonstrances, presented first at Saragossa, 
and renewed afterwards at Barcelona, Charles 
treated with great neglect. The confederacy, 
however^ of these cities at this juncture, was 
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the beginning of that famous union among the 
commons of Castile, which not long after threw 
1519. the kingdom into such violent convulsions as 
shook the throne, and almost overturned the con- 
stitution.* 

Beath of SooN after Charles's arrival at Barcelona, he 
TorM^" received the account of an event which interested 
miiian, him much more than the murmurs of the Castil- 
ians or the scruples of the Cortes of Catalonia. 
This was the death of the Emperor Maximilian ; 
an occurrence of small impoitance in itself, for he 
was a prince conspicuous neither for his virtues, 
nor his power, nor his abilities ; but rendered by 
its consequences more memorable than any that 
had happened during several ages. It broke that 
profound and universal peace which then reigned 
in the Christian world ; it excited a rivalsfafp be-^ 
tween two princes, which threw all Europe into 
agitation, and kindled wars more general and of 
longei^ duration than had hitherto been known in 
* ' ' modem times. 

The revolutions occasioned by the expedition 
of the French King Charles VIII. into Italy, had 
inspired the European princes with new ideas 
concerning the importance of the Imperial dig- 
nity. The claims of the Empire upon some of 
^ the Italian States were numerous ; its jurisdiction 
over others was extensive ; and though the former 
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bad bean almost abandoned, and the latter sel- 
dom exercised under princes of slender abilities 
and of little influence, it was obvious that in the 1519. 
hands of an Emperor possessed of power or of 
genius, they might be employed as endues for 
stretching his dominion over the greater part of 
that country. Even Maximilian, feeble and un- 
:steady as his conduct always was, had availed him- 
^f of the infinite pretensions of the Empire, and 
had reaped advantage from every war and every 
negotiation in Italy during his reign. These 
considerations, added to the dignity of the station, 
confessedly the first among Christian princes, and 
to the rights inherent in the office, which, if ex- 
erted with vigour, were far from being inconsider- 
able, rendered the Imperial crown more than ever 
an object of ambition. 

Not long before his death, Maximilian had Maximi- 
jdisoovered great solicitude to preserve this dig- endea- 
nity in the Austrian family, and to procure the "^^^^ 
King cof Spain to be chosen his successor. But imp^iai 
he himself having never been crowned by the Sfc^^ 
Pope, a ceremony deemed essential in that age, son. 
was consideced only as Emperor elect. Though ^ 
historians have not attended to that distinction, 
neither the Italian nor German chancery bestow- 
ed any other title upon him than that of King 
of the Romans; and no example occurring in 
history of any person's being chosen a successor 
to a King of the Romans, the Germans, always 
tenacious of their forms, and unwilling to confer 
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upon Charles an office for which their omstiht- 
tion knew no name, . obatinately refused to gratify 
Maximilian in that point.* 



Charks 
and Fran- 
cis I. com- 
petitors for 
the Em- 
pire. 



Preten- 
sions and 
hopes of 
Cnarles. 



By his death this difficulty was at once re- 
moved, and Charles openly aspired to that 
dignity which his grandfather had attempted 
without success to secure for him. At the same 
time Francis I., a powerful rival, entered the 
lists against him ; and the attention of all Europe 
was fixed upon this competition, no less illus- 
trious from the high rank of the candidates, than 
from the importance of the prize for which tl^ 
contended. Each of them urged his pretensions 
with sanguine expectations, and with no unpro- 
mising prospect of success. Charles considered 
the Imperial* crown as belonging to him of right, 
from its long continuance in the Austrian line; 
he knew that none of the German princes pos- 
sessed power, or influence enough to appear as his 
antagonist ; he flattered himself that no eon^- 
eration would induce the natives of Germany 
to exalt any foreign prince to a dignity which, 
during so many ages, had been deemed peculiar 
to their own nation ; and least of all, that tbey 
would confer this honour upon Francis I., the 
sovereign of a people whose genius, and laws^ 
and manners difiered so widely from those of 



* Guicciardini, lib. xiii. p. 15. Hist. Qener. d*Allemagne, 
par P. Barre, torn. viii. part 1. p. 1087. P. Heuter. Rer. 
Austr. lib. vii. c. 17, 179* lib. viii. c. 2. p. 183- 
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the (^ermans, that it was hardly possible to estab* 
lish any cordial union between them ; he trusted 
not a little to the effect of Maximilian's negotia- isia^ 
tions, which, though they did not attain their 
end, had prepared the minds of the Germans for 
his elevation to the Imperial throne ; but what he 
relied on as a chief recommendation, was the for- 
tunate situation of his hereditary dominions in 
Germany, which served as a natural barrier to the 
Empire against the encroachments of the Turkish 
power. The conquests, the abilities, and the am- 
bition of Sultan Selim II. had spread over Eu^ 
rope^ at that time, a general and well-founded 
akrm. By his victories over the Mamelukes, 
and the extirpation of that gallant body of men, 
he had not only added Egypt and Syria to his em- 
pire, but had secured to it such a degree of inter- 
nal tranquillity, that he was ready to turn against 
ChristendoiQ the whole force of his arms, which 
nothing hitherto ha^ been able to resist. The most 
effectual expedient for stopping the progress of 
this torrent seemed to be the election of an Em- 
peror possessed of extensive territories in that 
country where its first impression would be felt, 
and who, be^des, could combat this formidable 
enemy with all the forces of a ppwerfiil monarchy, 
and with all the wealth farnished by the mines of 
the new world, or the commerce of the Low Coun- 
tries. These were the arguments by which Charles 
publicly supported his claim ; and to men of inte- 
grity and reflection, they appeared to be not only 
plausible but convincing. He did not, however, 
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trust the success of his cause to these ftlone.---* 
Great sums of money were remitted from Spain ; 
all the refinements and artifice of negotiation were 
employed ; and a considerable body of troops, kept 
on foot, at that time, by the states of the Circle of 
Suabia, was secretly taken into his pay. The venal 
were gained by presents; the objections of the 
more* scrupulous were answered or eluded ; some 
feeble princes were threatened and overawed.* 



Of France, Ox the other hand, Francis supported his claim 
with equal eagerness, and no less confidence of 
its being well-founded. His emissjiries con- 
tended, that it was now high time to convince 
the princes of the house of Austria, that the 
Imperial crown was elective, and not heredi^ 
tary ; that other persons might aspire to an hon^ 
our which their arrogance had accustomed them 
to regard as the property of their family ; that 
it required a sovereign of ^mature judgmeiH^ 
and of approved abilities, to hold the reins of 
government in a country where such unknown 
opinions concerning religion had been published, 
as had thrown the minds of men into an im- 
eommon agitation, which threatened the most 
violent effects ; that a young prince, without ex- 
perience, and who had hitherto given no spe- 
cimens of his genius for command, was no fit 
match for Selim, a monarch grown old in the 



* Guicc. lib* xiii. 159. Sleideii Hist of the Refomiat. 14. 
Struvii Corp. Hist. German. iL 971* Not. 20, 
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aft of war, and in the course of victory ; whereas 
a King, vfho in his early youth had triumphed 
oyer the valour and discipline of the Swiss, till is\9. 
then reckoned invincible^ would be an antagonist 
not unworthy the Conqueror of the East ; that 
the fire and impetuosity of the French cavalry, 
added to the discipline and stability of the Ger- 
H.«i infantry, would fonn an army so irresistible, 
that instead of waiting the approach of the Ot* 
toman forces, it might carry hostilities into the 
heart of their dominions; that the election of 
Charles would be inconsistent with a fundamen- 
tal constitution, by which the person who holds 
the <^own of Naples is excluded from aspiring to 
the Imperial dignity; that his elevation to that 
lionour would soon kindle a war in Italy, on ad- 
count of his pretensions to the duchy of Milan, 
the effects of whicli could not fail of reaching 
the Empire, and might prove fatal to it.* But 
while the French ambassadors enlarged upon these 
and other topics of the same kind in all the 
courts of Germany, Francis, sensible of the pre- 
judices entertained against him as a foreigner, un- 
aec^uainted with the German language or man- 
llers; endeavoured to overcome these, and to gain 
the favour of the princes by immense gifts, and 
by infinite promises. As the expeditious method 
of tmnsmitting money, and the decent mode of 
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conveying a bribe, by bills of exchange, were tben 
little known, the French ambassadors travelled 
with a train of horses loaded with treasure, an 
equipage not very honourable for that prince by 
whom they were employed, and infamous for thoiSe 
to whom they were sent.* 

The other European princes could not remain 
indifferent spectators of a contest, the decision of 
which so nearly affected every one of them. Their 
common interest ought naturally to have formed 
a general combination in order to disappoint both 
competitors, and to prevent either of them from 
obtaining such a pre-eminence in power and dig- 
nity as might prove dangerous to the liberties of 
Europe. But the ideas with respect to a proper 
distribution and balance of power were so lately 
introduced into the system of European policy, 
that they were not hitherto objects of sufficient 
attention. The passions of some princes, the want 
of foresight in others, and the fear of giving of- 
fence to the candidates, hindered such a salutary 
union of the powers of Europe, and rendered 
them either totally negligent of the public safety, 
or kept them from exerting themselves with vi- 
gour in its behalf. 

The Swiss Cantons, though they dreaded the 
elevation of either of the contending monarchs, 
and though they wished to have seen some 
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prince whose dominions were less extensive, and 
whose power was more moderate, seated on the 
Imperial throne, were prompted, however, hy their J5I9. 
hatred of the French nation, to give an open pre- 
ference to the pretensions of Charles, while they 
used their utmost influence to frustrate those of 
Francis.* 

The Venetians easily discerned that it was OftheVe- 
the interest of their repuhlic to have hoth the "*^""^ 
rivals set aside ; hut their jealousy of the house 
of Austria, whose amhition and neighbourhood 
Jiad been fatal to their grandeur, would not per- 
mit them to act up to their own ideas, and led 
them hastily to give the sanction of their appro- 
bation to the claim of the French King. 

It was equally the interest and more in the Of Henry 
power of Henry VIII. of England to prevent 
either Francis or Charles from acquiring a digni- 
ty which would raise them so far above other 
monarchs. But though Henry often boasted that 
he held the balance of Europe in his hand, he had 
neither the steady attention, the accurate discern- 
ment, nor the dispassionate temper, which that de- 
licate fiinction required. On this occasion it mor- 
tified his vanity so much to think that he had not 
^tered early into that noble competition which 
reflected such honour upon the two antagonists, 
that he took a resolution of sending an ambassador 
into. Germany, and of declaring himself a candi"> 

* Sabinus, p. 6. 
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date for the Imperial throne. The ambassador^ 
though loaded with caresses by the German 
1519. princes and the Pope's nuncio, informed his mas- 
ter that he could hope for no success in a claim 
which he had been so late in preferring. Henry, 
imputing his disappointment to that circumstance 
alone, and soothed with this ostentatious display 
of his own importance, seems to have taken no 
farther part in the matter, either by contributing 
to thwart both his rivals, or to promote one of 

them.* 

« 

Of Leo X. Leo X., a pontiff no less renowned for his 
political abilities than for his love of the arts, 
^a$ the only prince of the age who observed 
the motions of the two contending monarchs 
with a prudent attention, or who discovered a 
proper solicitude for the public safety. The 
imperial and papal jurisdiction interfered in sp 
many instances, the complaints of usurpation 
were so numerous on both sides, and the terri- 
tories of the church owed their security so little 
to their own force, and so much to the weak- 
ness of the powers around them, that nothing 
was so formidable to the court of Rome as an 
Emperor vrith extensive dominions or of en- 
terprising genius. Leo trembled at the pros- 
pect of beholding the Imperial crown placed on 
the head of the King of Spain and of Naples, 
and the master of the new world ; nor was he 



♦ Memoires de Fleuranges, 314. Herbert Hist of 
Penry VIII. 
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1^9$ afimd of seeing a King of France, wlio was 
Duke of Milan and Lord of Genoa, exalted to 
that dignity.. He foretold that the election of 
either of them would be fatal to the independ- 
ence of the Holy See, to the peace of Italy, and 
perhaps to the liberties of Europe. But to op- 
pose them with any prospect of success required 
address and caution in proportion to the greatness 
of their power, and their opportunities of taking 
revenge. Leo was defective in neither. He se- 
cretly exhorted the German princes to place one 
of their own number on the Imperial throne, 
which many of them were capable of filling with 
honour, He put them in mind of the constitu- 
tion by which the Kings of Naples were for ever 
excluded from that dignity,* He warmly ex^ 
horted the French King ta persist in his claim, 
not from any desire that he should gain his end, 
but as he foresaw that the Germans would be 
more disposed to favour the King of Spain, he 
hoped that Francis himself, when he discovered his 
own chance of success to be desperate, would be 
stimul^ited by resentment and the spirit of rival- 
ship to concur with all his interest in raising some 
third person to the head of the Empire; or, on the 
other hand, if Francis should make an unexpected 
progress, he did not doubt but that Charles would 
be induced by similar motives to act the same part; 
and thus, by a prudent attention, the mutual jeal- 
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ousy of the two rivals might be so dexterously 
managed as to disappoint both. But this scheme^ 
1519. the only one which a prince in Leo's situation 
could adopt, though concerted with great wisdcHn, 
was executed with little discretion. The French 
ambassadors in Germany fed their master with vain 
hopes ; the Pope's nuncio being gained by them, 
altogether forgot the instructions which he had 
received ; and Francis persevered so long and with 
such obstinacy in urging his own pretensions, as 
rendered all Leo's measures abortive,* 

The diet SucH were the hopes of the candidates, and 
^eirS. *^® views of the different princes, when the diet 
was opened according to form at Francfort. The 
right of choosing an Emperor had long been vested 
in seven great princes, distinguished by the name 
of Electors, the origin of whose oflfice, as well as 
the nature and extent of their powers, have al- 
ready been explained. These were at that time 
Albert of Brandenburg, Archbishop of Mentz ; 
Herman Count de Wied, Archbishop of Cologne ; 
Richard de Greiffenklau, Atchbishop of Triers ; 
Lewis, King of Bohemia ; Lewis, Count Palatine 
of the Rhine ; Frederic, Duke of Saxony ; and 
Views of Joachim I. Marquis of Brandenburg. Notwith- 
ors. Standing the artful arguments produced by the 

ambassadors of the two Kings in favour of their 
respective masters, and in spite of all their solici- 
tations, intrigues, and presents, the Electors did 



* Guicciar. lib. xiii. l6u 
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not fi>Tget that inaxim on which the liberty of the 
German oonstitution was thought to be founded. 
Among the members of the Germanic body, 1519, 
whieh is a great republic composed of states al- 
most independent, the first principle of patriotism 
is to depress and limit the power of the Emperor ; 
and of this idea, so natural under such a form of 
government, a German poUtician seldom loses 
sight. No prince of considerable power or exten- 
sive dominion had for some ages been raised to 
the Imperial throne. To this prudent precau- 
tion many of the great famiUes in Germany owed 
the splendour and independence which they had 
acquired during that period. To elect either of 
the contending monarchs would have been a gross 
violation of that salutary maxim; would have 
given to the Empire a master instead of a head,; 
and would have reduced themselves from the rank 
of being almost his equals to the condition of his 
subjects, 

FoLL of these ideas, all the Electors turned Oflfer ihe 
their eyes towards Frederic, Duke of Saxony, a cro^to 
prince of such eminent virtue and abilities as to l^^'icof 
be distinguished by the name of the Sage^ and 
with one voice they offered him the Imperial 
crown. He was not dazzled with that object 
which monarchs so far superior to him in power 
courted with such eagerness ; and after deliberat- 
ing upon the matter a short time, he rejected it who w- 
with a magnanimity and disinterestedness no less ^^^^ ' 
singular than admirable. '* Nothing,-' he observ* 
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eif " could be more impolitic thim an 
adherence to a maxim which^ though sound and 
just in many cases, was not applicable to alL In 
times of tranquillity, said he, we wish for aB 
Emperor who has not power to invade our lib^- 
ties ; times of danger demand one who is able to 
secure our safety. The Turkish armies* led by a 
gallant and victorious monarch, are now assem- 
bling. They are ready to pour in upon Ger- 
many with a violence unknown in former ages, 
New conjunctures call for new expedients. The 
Imperial sceptre must be committed to some 
hand more powerful than mine, or that of any 
other German prince. We possess neither do^ 
minions, nor revenues, nor authority, which en- 
able us to encounter such a formidable enemy. 
Recourse must be h^ in this exigency to one of ^ 
the rival monarchs. Each of them can bring 
into the field forces sufficient for our defence. 
But as the King of Spain is of German extrac- 
tion ; as he isi a member and prince of the Em- 
pire by the territories which descend to him firom 
his grandfather ; as his dominions stretch along 
that frontier which lies most exposed to the ene- 
my, — ^his claim is preferable, in my opinion, to 
that of a stranger to our language, to our blood, 
and to pur country ; and therefore 1 give my vote 
to confer on him the Imperial crown." 



This opinion, dictated by such uncommon 
generosity, and supported by argument^ so pku- 
jsible, made a 4eep impression on the ^lectors^ 
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The Kmg of Spain's ambassadors, sensible of the book 

important service which Frederic had done their .^ ^' ^ . 

master, sent him a considerable sum of money, as 1519. 

the first token of that prince's inratitude. But he ^^ "*■ 

* o nises any 

who had greatness of mind to refi^se a crown, dis- present 
dained to receive a bribe ; and upon their entreat- JjSws 
ing trhat at least he would permit them to distri- ambassa- 
bate ^part of that sum among his attendants, he 
replied, Tfant be could not prevent them from ac- 
cepting what should be offered, but whoever took 
a single florin should be dismissed next morning 
from his service.* 

mo prince in Germany could now aspire to* a Farther 
dignity which Frederic had declined for reasons tions of" 
applicable to them all. It remained to make a ^ ^^^^^ 



^ P; Daniel^ an historian of considerable name, seems to 
call in question the truth of this account of Frederic's beha« 
viour in refusing the Imperial crown, because it is not men* 
tioned by Georgius Safoinus in his history of the Election and 
Coronation of Charles V. torn. iii. p. 63. But no great stre^ 
ought to be laid on an omission in a superficial author, whose 
treatise, though dignified with the name of History, contains 
only such an account of the ceremonial of Charles's election aa ' 

14 TlBually published in Germany on like occasions. Scard. 
fier. Germ. Script, vol. ii. p. 1. The testimony of Erasmus, 
lib; xiii. epist. 4, .and that of Sleiden, p. 18, are express. 
Seckendorf, in his Commentarius Historiciis et Apologeticus 
de Lutheranismo, p. 121, has examined this fact with his usual 
industry, and has established its truth by the most undoubted .^ r 

evidence. To these testimonies which he has collected, I may ^ 

ddd the decisive one of Cardinal Cajetan, the Pope's legate 
at Francfort, in his letter, July 5th, 1519. Epistres au prin- 
ces, &c. repueilles par Ruscelli, traduicts par Belforest. Par, 
1572, p. 60. 
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choice between the two great competitors. But 
besides the prejudice in Charles's favour, arising 
1519. from his birth, as well as the situation of his 
German dominions, he owed not a little to the 
abilities of the Cardinsd de Gurk, and the aeal of 
Erard de la Mark, Bishop of Liege, two of his 
ambassadors, who had conducted their n^otia- 
tions with more prudence and address than those 
intrusted by the French King. The former, who 
had long been the minister and favourite of Maxi- 
milian, was well acquainted with the art of ma- 
naging the Germans ; and the latter having been 
disappointed of a Cardinal's hat by Francis, em- 
ployed all the malicious ingenuity with which 
the desire of revenge inspires an ambitious mind, 
in thwarting the measures of that monarch. 
The Spanish party among the Electors daily 
gained ground ; and even the Pope's nuncio, be- 
ing convinced that it was vain to make any far- 
ther opposition, endeavoured to acquire some me- 
rit with the future Emperor, by offering voluntari- 
ly, in the name of his master, a dispensation to 
hold the Imperial crown in conjunction with thafe 
of Naples.* 

On the twenty-eighth of June, five months 
and ten days after the death of Maximilian, this 
important contest, which had held all Eutope 
in suspense, was decided. Six of the Electors 



t Freheri I{er. German^ Scriptores, vol. iii. 172. Cur. 
Struvii. Argent 1717. Giannone Hist, of ]S[aples, ii. 498. 
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had already declared for the King of Spain ; and book 

the Archbishop of Triers, the only firm adharent .^ ' ,_ ^ 
to the French interest, having at last joined his 1519. 

brethren, Charles was, by the unanimous voice of ^^ 

the electoral college, raised to the Imperial throne.* Charles 

Emperor. 

But though the Electors consented, from vari- They are 
oils motives, to promote Charles to that high sta* snre^f^ 
tion, they discovered at the same time great jeal- ^^'*^** 
ousy of his extraordinary power, and endeavour- cautions 
cd, with the utmost solicitude, to provide against *^*^^* *^ 
his encroaching on the privileges of the Germanic 
body. It had long been the custom to demand of 
every new Emperor a confirmation of these privi- 
leges, and to require a promise that he never would 
violate them in any instance. While princes who 
were formidable neither from extent of territory 
nor of genius possessed the Impmial throne, a 
general and verbal engagement to this purpose was 
deemed sufficient securitv. But under an Enb- 
peror so powerful as Charles, other precautions 
seemed necessary. A Capitulation or daim of 
right was formed, in which the privileges and im- 
munities of the Electors, of the princes of the " 
Empire, of the cities, and of every other member 
of the Germanic body, are enumerated. This 
capitulation was immediately signed by Charles's 
ambassadors in the name . of their master, and he 
himself, at his coronation, confirmed it in the most 



* Jac. Aug. Thuan.'^Hist. sui Temporis, edit Bulklej, 
lib. L c. 9* 
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solemn manner. Since that period th6 Elecfortf 
have continued to prescribe the same Conditions 
to all his successors ; and the capitulation, ot mu^ 
tual contract between the Emperor and hk sub- 
jects, is considered in Germany as a strong barrier 
against the progress of the Imperial power, and as 
the great charter of their liberties, to which they 
often appeal.* 

The important intelligence of his election was 
conveyed in nine days from Francfort to Barce- 
lona, where Charles was still detained by the ob- 
stinacy of the Catalonian Cortes, which had npt 
hitherto brought to an issue any of the affairs 
which came before it. He received the account 
with the joy natural to a young and aspiring mind, 
on an accession of power and dignity which raise«i 
lum so far above the other princes of Europe. 
Then it was that those vast prospects which allttr- 
ed him during his whole administration began to 
open, and from this era we may date the fonsa- 
tion, and are able to trace the gradual progress, 
of a grand system of enterprising ambition, which 
renders the history of his reign so w^hy of at- 
tention. 



Its effect A TRIVIAL circumstauce first discovered the 
effects of this great elevation upon the mind ot 



• Pfeffel Abrege derHist. de Droit Publique d'Allemagne, 
590. Limnei Gapitulat. Imper. Epistres des Princes par 
Ruscelli> p. 60. 
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Charles. In all the public writs which he now 
issued as King of Spain, he assumed the title of 
M(0estyj and required it from his subjects as 1419* 
a mark of their respect. Before that time all 
the monarchs of Europe were satisfied with the 
appellation of Highness or Crrace ; but the 
vanity of other courts soon led them to imitate 
the example of the Spanish. The epithet of 
Majesty is bo longer a mark of pre-eminence. 
The most inconsiderable monarchs in Europe 
enjoy it, and the arrogance of the greater 
potentates has invented no higher denomina* 
tion.* 

The Spaniards were far from viewing the '^^^ 
promotion of their King to the Imperial throne satisfied 
with tibe same satisfaction which he himself ^*entf^ 
felt. To be deprived of the presence of their 
sovereign, and to be subjected to the govern- 
ment of a viceroy and his council, a species of 
administration often oppressive and always dis- 
agreeable, were the immediate and necessary 
consequences of this new dignity. To see the 
blood of their countrymen shed in quarrels 
wherein the nation had no concern; to behold 
its treasures wasted*" in supporting the splendour 
of a foreign title ; to be plunged in the chaos 
of Italian and German politics, were effects of 
this event almost as unavoidable. Firom all 
these considerations, they concluded that no- 

■ i ■ I I . I II I ,. I.,.. I. II ■ 

* Minians Contin. Mar. p. 13. Ferreras, viii. 475. Me« 
noires Hist, de la Houssaie^ torn, i, p. 53, &c. 
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thing oould have happened more penucious to the 
Spanish nation; and the fortitude and public 
ui9. spirit of their ancestors, who, in the Cortes of 
Castile, prohibited Alfonso the Wise from leav- 
ing the kingdom in order to receive the Imperial 
crown, were often mentioned with the highest 
praise, and pronounced to be extremely worthy of 
imitation at this juncture.* 

But Charles, without ' r^arding the senti' 
ments or murmurs of his Spanish subjects, ac- 
cepted of the Imperial dignity, which the Count 
Palatine, at the head of a solemn embassy, 
November, offered him in the name of the Electors; and 
declared his intention of setting out soon &r 
Germany, in order to take possession of it 
This was the more necessary, because, according 
to the forms of the German constitution, he 
could not, before the ceremony of a puUic 
coronation, exercise any act of jurisdiction or 
authority.! 

Their dis- Their Certain knowledge of this resolution 
£^^e,iseg, augmented so much the disgust of the Spaniards, 
that a sullen and refractory spirit prevailed among 
persons of all ranks. The Pope having granted 
the King the tenths of all ecclesiastical benefices 
in Castile, to assist him in carrying on war with 
greater vigour against the Turks, a convocation 
of the clergy unanimously refused to levy that 

* Sandoval, i. p. 32. Minians Contin. p. 14. 
t Sabinus^ P. Barre^ viii. 1085. 
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Mun; ttpM pretei3€e that it ought never to be ex- 
acted Imt at those times when Christendom was 
aetnaUy invaded by the infidels; and though Leo^ 
in order to support his aiithority, laid the king^ 
dom under an interdict, so little regard was paid 
to a censure which was universally deemed unjust^ 
that Charles himself applied to have it taken off. 
Thus the Spanish clergy, besides their merit in 
oppodng the usurpations of the Pope and disre- 
garding the influence of the Crown, gained the 
•aKemptioa which tiiey had claimed.^ 



Tirfi commotions which arose in the kingdom of ^ |i><i^ 
Valencia, annexed to the crown oi Aragon, were vaknda. 
i&oie formidable, and produced more dangerous 
ted kstliig efiBBcts. A seditious monk having by 
kk s^naEions esceited the eitizens of Valencia, the 
luspital dty, t^ take arms, and to punish certain 
erimkiala in a tumultuary manner, ike people, 
|ileased with this exercise of power, and with sudi 
a discovery of their own importance, not only re- 
fused to ky down their aims, but formed them* 
sdves into troops and companies, that they might 
be Tegularly trained to martial exercises. To ob- 
iaasa some security against the oppression of the 
grandees wa$i the motive of this association, and 
j^oved a powerful bond of union ; for as the aris- 
' to&siJlAe&i privileges and independence were more* 
<9omplete in Valencia than in smy other of the 



* P. Mifflyr. Ep. 462. Fenreras, viii 473. 
VOL- 11. Q 
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Spanish kingdoms, the nobles, being setreely ae* 

countable for their conduct to any superior, treat- 

1519. ed the people not only as vassals but as slayea; 

They were alarmed, however, at the progress of 

this unexpected insurrection, as it might eneoolr- 

age the people to attempt shaking off the yoke 

altogether; but as they could not r^ress them 

without taking arms, it became necessary to have 

recourse to the Emperor, and to desire his pa> 

U90. mission to attack them. At the same time the 
Its pro- 
people made choice of deputies to represent theii 

grievances, and to implore the protection of their 

Sovereign. Happily for the latter they arrived at 

court when Charles was exasperated to an hjglt 

degree against the nobiUty. As he was eager to 

visit Germany, where his presence became eVery 

day more necessary, and as his Flemish courtiers 

were still mor^ impatient to return into their 

native country, that they might carry thitiier the 

spoils which they had amassed in Castile, it was 

impossible for him to hold the Cortes of Valenda 

in person. He had for that reason empowered 

the Cardinal Adrian to represent Mm in that as* 

sembly, and in his name to receive their oath of 

aUegianee. to confirm their privileges with the 

usual solemnities, and to demand of them a firee 

gift. But the Valendan nobles, who considered 

this measure as an indignity to their country, 

which was no less entitled than his oth^ king« 

doms to the honour of their sovereign's presence, 

declared that by the fundamental laws of the 

constitution they could nether acknowledge as 



King a person who was abseiit, nor graQt him 9oaK 
mj subsidy ; and to this ^deehufatipn they ad-* s^^.^^^ 
hered with an l^ughty and inflexible obstinacy; uao. 
Charles; . piqued by theit behi^yioUr, decided in 
&¥our of the people^ and ifashly aiith<rtised them 
io continue in anniei. Their ^iitie^ returned in 
triumph, and. were received by their fellow*eiti* 
9«bs as the deliterers of their country. The inso - 
lenee of the multitude increasing with their sue^ 
eess, they ^q>elled all the nobles out of the (^ty^ 
committ^ the gotclmment to magistrates of their 
own electionj and entered into an association dis- 
tinguished by th^ nam^ of Germunacla or JETrok 
iherhood, which proved the source not only of the 
wildest disorders, but of the most fatal calamities 
IB that kingdom:* 

Mkanvvhile the kingdom of Castile was agi- TheCorica 
tated with no less violence. No sooner was the summoned 
£inperor's intention to leate Spain made known^ J? ??«^ «» 
than sevaral dties of the first rank resolved to 
re&Hms^rate against it^ and to . crave redri^ss once 
inoje of those grievance^ which they had former^ 
ly laid before him. Charles artfully avoided ad-^ 
jDditting their deputies to audience; and as he 
saw from this circ^mstande hoW difficult it would 
be, at this juncture, to restrain the nd^inous 
spirit of the greater cities^ he summoned the 
Cortes of Castile; to meet at Cotnpoi^tella, a town 
in Galida;. ' His only reason for Calling that 

■ ' r^ M 

* P. Martyr. Ep; 651. Fenreras, viii. 476, 485. ' 
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assembly, was tibe hope of obtaining another don<« 
ative ; for as his treasury had been exhausted in 
1590. the same proportion that the riches of his min- 
isters increased, he could not, without some ad^ 

f 

ditional aid, appear in Germany with splendour 
suited to the Imperial dignity. To appoint « 
meeting of the Cortes in so remote a province^ 
and to demand a new subsidy before the time finr 
paying the former was expired, were innovationa 
€£ a most dangerous tendency ; and among a peo- 
ple not only jealous of their liberties, but accus^ 
tomed to supply the wants of their sovereigna 
with a very frugal hand, excited an universal 
alarm. The magistrates of Toledo remonstrated 
against both thpse measures in a very high tone ; 
the inhabitants of Valladolid, who expected tint 
the Cortes should have been held in that city, 
were so enraged, that they took arms in a tumut 
tuary manner ; and if Charles, with his fore^ 
counsellors, had not fortunately made their es- 
cape during a violent tempest, they would have 
massacred all the Flemings, and have prevented 
him from continuing ins journey towards Coat^ 
postella. 

The pro^ EvERY city through which he passed peti- 
rfSafL- ti^oned against holding a Cortes in Galicia, a 
sembiy. point with regard to which Charles was inflex- 
ible. But though the utmost influence had been 
exerted by the ministers in order to procure a 
choice of representatives favourable to their de* 
signs, such was the temper of the nation, that 
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%t the opening of the assembly there ap{)ea^ed 
among many of the members unusual symptoms 
of ill-humour, vrhich threatened a fierce oppod- i^^, 
tion to all the measures of the court. No repre- ^^ ^• 
seatativcs were saat by Toledo ; for the lot ac* 
eor4ing to which, by ancient custom, the election ' 

was determined in that city, having fallen upon 
two persons devoted to the Flemish ministers, 
their fellow^citizens refused to grant them a com- * 

mission in the usual form, and in their stead 
made choice of two deputies, whom they empower- 
ed to repair to Compostella, and to protest againsi 
the lawfulness of the Cortes assembled there. The J^ ^^*< 
representatives of Salamanca refused to take the the Catci- 
usual oath of fidelity, unless Charles consented to J^^lJf" 
chimge th<s place of meeting. Those of Toro, 
Madrid, Cordova, and several other places, de« 
dai^ed the demand g£ another donative to be un- 
precedented, unconstitutional, and unnecessary. 
All the'arts, however, which influence pq>ular as* 
sembHes, bribes, promises, threats, and even force, 
were employed in order to gain members. The 
nobles, soothed by the respecti^ assiduity with 
which Cbievres and the other Flemings paid 
court to them, or instigated by a me^n jealousy of 
that sj^t of independence which they saw rising 
among the commons, openly favoured the preten-^ 
nons of the court, or at the utmost did not 
oppose them ; and at last, in contempt not only 
of the sentiments of the nation, but of the an- 
cient forms of the constitution, a majority voted 
to grant the donative for which the Emperor h^ 
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applied.* Together with this grant the Cortex 
laid before Charles a representation of those griev-- 
ances whereof his people complained, and in their 
name craved redress; hut he having obtained 
from ttiem all that he could expect, paid no at- 
tention to this ill-timed petition,, which it was bo 

longer dangerous to disregard.! • 

• f ■• - I 

As nothing now retarded his embarkation* 
he disclosed his intention with regard to the 
regency of Castile during his aWnce, which 
he had hitherto kept secret, and nominated Car- 
dinal Adrian to that office. The vieeroyalty of 
Aragdn he conferred on Don John de Lanuza ; 
that of Valencia on Don Diego de Mendoza, 
Cond<£ de Melito. The phoice of the two lat- 
ter was uiiiversally acceptable ; but the advance- 
ment of Adrian, though the only Fleming who 
had preserved any reputation among the Span- 
iards, animate the Castilians with new hatred 
against foreigners ; and even the nobles, who 
had so tamely suffered other inroads upon the 
constif^utibn, felt the indignity offered to their 
own order by his promotion, and reinonstrated 
against it as illegal. But CharWs desire of 
visiting Germany, as well as the impatience of 
his ministers to leave Spain, were now so much 
increased, that without attending to the murmurs 
pf the Castilians, or even taking time to provide 



* P. Martyr. Ep. 668. Sandoval^ p. 32, &c, 
t Sandoval, 84, 
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any remedy against an insurrection in Toledo, 
vrhich at that time threatened and afterwards pro- 
duced most formidable effects, he sailed from Co- 
runa on the ty^enty-second of May ; and by set- 
ting out so abruptly in quest of a new crown, he ihehow 
endangered a more important one of which he was ^^^'^^^ 
already in possession.* 
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IMany concurring circumstances not only called BOOK 
Charles's thoughts towards the affairs of Germany, J^ 
but rendered his presence in that country neces- 1590. 
eary. The Electors grew impatient of so long an £^lf '• 
interregnum ; his hereditary dominions were dig* Ste- 
turbed by intestine commotions ; and the new opi- ^Ji^ 
nions concerning religion made such rapid progress 
as required the most serious consideration. But 
above all, the motions of the French King drew 
his attention, and convinced him that it was ne- 
cessary to take measures for his own defence with 
no less speed than vigour. 

When Charles and Francis entered the lists *^ ^^ ^ 
as candidates for the Imperial dignity, they con- Senrd- 
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ducted their rivalship with many professions of 
regard for each dther, and with repeated deckra- 
tions that they would not suffer any tincture of 
enmity to mingle itself with this honourable 
emulation. '^ We both coUrt the fime mistress/' 
said Francis, with his usual vivacity; *^ each 
ought to urge his suit with all the address of 
which he is mast^ ; the most fortunate will pre- 
vail, and the other must rest contented."* But 
though two young and high-spirited princes, and 
each of them animated with the hope of success, 
might be capable of forming such a.generous re- 
solution, it was soon found that they promised 
upon a moderation too refined and disintefest- 
^ for human nature. The preference given to 
Charles in the sight of all Europe mortified 
Francis extremely, and inspired him with alVthe 
passions natural to disappointed ambition. To 
this was ow;ng the personal jealousy and rivalship 
which subsisted between the two monarchs during 
their whole reign ; and the rancour of these, aug- 
mented by a real opposition of interest, which 
gave rise to many unavoidable causes of discord, 
involved them in almost perpetual hostilities. 
Charles had paid no regard to the principal ar- 
ticle in the treaty of Noyon, by refusing ofitener 
than once to do justice to John d' Albert, the ex- 

eluded monarch of Navarre, whom Francis was 

" ... . , ., 

bound in honour, and prompted by interest, to 
restore to his throne. The French King had 



* Guic. lib. juii. p. 159, 
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pretensions to the crown of Naples, of which 
Ferdinand had deprived his predecessor by a most 
unjustifiable breach of faith. The Emperor might |^^; 
reclaim the duchy of Milan as a fief of the Em- 
pire, which Francis had seized, and still kept in 
possession, without having received investiture of 
it from the Emperor. Charles considered the 
duchy of Burgundy as the patrimonial domain of 
his ancestors, wrested from them by the unjust po- 
licy of Louis XI. ; and observed with the greatest 
jealousy the strict connexions which Francis had 
formed with the Duke oi Gueldres, the hereditary 
enemy of his family. 

When the sources of discord were so many and Their de^ 
.various, peace could be of no long continuance, preYi<m^ 
even between princes the most exempt from am- ^ ^ 
bitibn or emulation. But as the shock between menee* 
two such mighty antagonists could not fail of ?®^^ 
being extremely violent, they both discovered no 
small solicitude about its consequences, and took 
time not only to collect and to ponder their own 
strength, and to compare it with that of their ad- 
versary, but to secure the friendship or assistance 
of the other European powers. 

The Pope had equal reason to dread the two Theyne,. 
rivals, and saw that he who prevailed would be- ^^^^ < 
come absolute master in Italy. If it had been in Pope, 
his power to engage them in hostilities without 
rendering Lombardy the theatre of war, nothing 
would have been more agreeable to him than to 
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see tbem waste each otb«r*s strength in mdkss 
quarrels. But this was impossible. Leo fore^ 
saw that on the first rupture between the two 
nMmarcbs, the armies of France and Spiun would 
take the field in the MEanese; and while the 
sc^ie isf their operations was so near, and the 
subject for which they contended so interesting to 
him, he could not long remain neuter. He was 
obliged, therefore, to adapt his plan of conduct 
to his political situation. He courted and sooth- 
ed the £mperor and King of France wi^ equal 
industry and address. Though warmly sdicited 
by each of them to espouse his cause, he assumed 
all the appearances of entire impartiality, and 
attempted to conceal his real sentimmts undar 
that profound, dissimulation, whidi seems to have 
been aflfected by most of the Italian politieians in 
that iage. 

The views and interest of the Venetians ware 
not different from those of the Pope ; nor were 
they less solicitous to prevent Italy from becoming 
the seat of war, and their own republic from 
being involved in the quarrel. But through all 
Leo's artifices, and notwithstanding his high pre- 
tensions to a perfect neutrality, it was visible that 
he leaned towards the Emperor, from whom he 
had both more to fear and more to hope than 
from Francis ; and it was equally manifest, that 
if it became necessary to take a side, the Vene- 
tians would, from motives of the same noitmre^ 
declare for the Kins: of France. No e(nmdmblo 
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tM8l«Hse» however, was to be esqpeeted fixnn tli6 
lUlkm States, who were jealous to aa extveme de- 
gree of the Transalpiae powers, and cai^d to pie- i^W. 
serve the halance even between them, unless when 
they were seduced to violate this favourite maxim 
of their policy by the certain prospect of some 
great advantage to themselves. 

But the chief attention both of Charles and of WiihHeii« 

FT VIlX 

FrauQis was ^nployed in order to gain the King 
of Engl^id, from whom each of them expected 
assistance more eflfectual, and aiBPorded with less 
political caution. Henry VIII^ had ascended the 
throne of that kingdom in the year one thousand 
five hundred and nine, with sudi drcumstances 
of advantage as promised a reign of distinguished 
felicity and splendour* The union in his person ^e great 
of the two contending titles of York and Laa- §^ m<H 
caster, the alacrity and emulation with ^ich ''"'^ 
both factions obeyed his commands, not only en* 
aUed him to exert a degree of vigour and autho* 
rtty in lus domestic government, which none of 
his predecessors could have safely assumed, but 
permitted him to take a share in the affairs of 
the Continent, from which the attenticm of the 
English had long been diverted l^ their unhappy 
intestine divisions. The great sums of money 
which his &ther had amassed, rendered him the 
most wealthy prince in Europe. The peace which 
had subsisted under the cautious administration 
of that monarch, had been of sufficient length to 
recruit the population of tiie kingdom after the 
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desolation of the avil wan, but not so loog a* iii 
enervate its spirit ; and the English, ashamed <€ 
having rendered their own country so long a 
scene of discord and bloodshed, were eager to dis- 
play their valour in some foreign war, and to re- 
vive the memory of the victories gained on the 
Gmtinent by their ancestors. Henry's own tem- 
per perfectly suited the state of his kingdcmi anj 
the disposition of his subjects. AmbitioiKi, active 
enterprising, and accomplished in all the martia! 
exercises which in that age formed a chief part in 
the education of persons of noble births and in- 
spired them with an early love of war, he longed 
to engage in action, and to signalize the begin^ 
ning of his reign by some remarkable exjUmL An 
oppcMTtunity soon presented isself ; and the vif^toxy 
at Gmnegate, together with the successful sieges 
of Teroiienne and Toumay, though of little uti- 
lity to England, reflected great lustre on its 
monarch, and confirmed the idea which foreigii 
princes entertained of his power and conse<pience^ 
So many 0oncurring causes, added to the happy 
situation of his own dominions, which secured 
them from foreign invasion, and to the fortunate 
circumstance of his being in possession of Calais^ 
which served not only as a key to France, 
but opened an easy passage into the Netbei^ 
lands, rendered the King of England the qik 
tural guardian of the liberties of Europe, and the 
arbiter between the Emperor and French mon- 
arch. Henry himself was sensible of this singular 
advantage, and^ convinced^ that^ in order to pre* 
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sdrye the balance even, it was his office to prevent 
either of the rivals from acquiring such superio- 
rity of power a& inight be ffttal to the other, or 
foi^idable to the test of Christendom. But he 
was destitute of the penetration, and still more of 
the temper, which such a delicate function requir- 
ed» Influenced by caprice, by vanity, by resent- 
ment, by affection, he was incapable of forming 
any r^ular and extensive system of policy, or of 
adhering to it with steadiness. His measures 
seldom resulted from attention to the general wel- 
&re, or from a deliberate regard to his own inter- 
esty but were dictated by passions which rendered 
him blind to both, and prevented his gaining that 
ascendant in the affairs of Europe, or from reap- 
ing such advant^es to himself, as a prince of 
greater art, though with inferior talents, might 
have easily secured. 
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All the impolitic steps 'in Henry's adminis- and of his 
tration must not, however, be imputed to defects Cardinal 
in his' own character ; many of them were owing Woiaey. 
to the violent passions and insatiable ambition of 
his prime minister and favourite. Cardinal Wol- 
sey. This man, from one of the lowest ranks in 
Me, had risen to an height of power and dignity 
to which no English subject ever arrived; and 
governed the haughty, jptesumptuous^ and intract- 
able spirit of Henry with absolute auth<»ity. 
Great talents^ and of very different kinds, fitted 
him for the two opposite stations of minister and 
•f favourite. His profound judgment, his un- 
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wearied induirtry, his thorough acqfoaiiitaiiee ynm 
the state of the kingdom, Hs extensive knowlec^ 
of the view* and interests of foreign courts, qua- 
lified him for that uncontrolled direction of afeirs 
with which he was intrusted. The elegance of his 
manners, the gaiety of his conversation, his insinu^ 
at^ng address, his love of magnificence, and his 
proficiency in those parts of literature of which 
Henry was fond, gained him the affection and 
confidence of the young monarch., Wolsey wat 
far from employing this vast and almost royal 
power to promote either the true interest of the 
nation or the real grandeur of his master. Ba^ 
pacious at the same time and profuse, he was 
insatiahle in desiring wealth. Of houndless am- 
bition, he aspired after new honours with an eager*- 
ness unabated by his former success ; and being 
rendered presumptuous by his uncommon eleva- 
tion, as well as by the ascendant which he had 
gained over a prince who scarcely brooked advice 
j&om any other person, he discovered in his whole 
demeanour the most overbearing haughtiness and 
pride. To these passi<ms he himself sacrificed 
every consideration ; and whoever endeavoured to 
obtain his favour or that of his master, found it 
necessary to sooth and to gratify them. 

The cowjrt ^g ^u jjjg states of Europe sought Henry's 

Wois^ by fiiendship at that time, all courted his minister 

Francis, ^^j^ incredible attention and obsequiousness, and 

steove by presents, by promises^ or by flattery, to 
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work up<m his avarice^ his ambition, or his pride.* 
Francis had, in the year one thousand five hun* 
dred and eighteen, employed Bonnivet, Admiral 
of France^ one of his most accomplished and artful 
courtiers, to gain this haughty prelate. He him<^ 
pelf bestowed on him every mark of respect and 
confideilce. He consulted him with regard to his 
most important affairs, and received his responses 
with implicit deference^ By these arts^ together 
with the grant of a large pension, Francis at* 
tached the Cardinal to his'interest, who persuaded 
his master to surrender Toumay to France, to 
conclude a treaty of marriage between his daugh- 
ter the Princess Mary and the Dauphin, and to 
consent to a personal interview with the French 
king.f From that time the most familiar inter- 
cauji^e subsisted between the two courts ; Francis, 
sensible of the great value of Wolsey*s friendships 
JUboured to secure the continuance of it by every 
posoble expression of regard, hestoynng on him, 
fn aU his letters, the honourable appeUations oT 
Father, Tutor, and Governor. 
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Charles observed the progress of this union And by 
with the utmost jealousy and concern. His near 
affinity to the King of England gave him some 
title to his friendship ; and soon after his acces- 
sion to the throne of Castile, iie had attempted to 
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ingratiate himself with Wolsey, by settling on liinf 
a pension of three thousand livres. His chief 
solicitude at present was to prevent the intended 
interview with Francis, the effects of which upon 
two young princes, whose hearts were no less sus-' 
ceptible of friendship than their manners were 
capable of inspiring it, he extremely dreaded. 
But after many delays, occasioned by difficulties 
with respect to the ceremonial, and by the anxious 
precautions of both courts for the safety of their 
respective sovereigns, the time and place of 
meeting were at last fixed. Messengers had 
been sent to different courts, inviting all comers 
who were gentlemen, to enter the lists, at tilt and 
tournament, against the two monarchs and their 
knights. Both Francis and, Henry loved the 
splendour of these spectacles too well, and were 
too much delighted with the gracefid figure 
which they made on such occasions, to for^ 
the pleasure or glory which they expected from 
such a singular and brilliant assembly. Nor was 
the Cardinal less fond of displaying his own mag- 
nificence in the presence of two courts, and of 
discovering to the two nations the extent of his 
influence over both their monarchs. Charles, 
finding it impossible to prevent the interview, 
endeavoured to disappoint its effects, and to pre- 
occupy the favour of the English monarch and 
his minister by an act of complaisance still more 
flattering and more uncommon. Having sailed 
knd, °^" f^'^^ Corunna, as has already been related, he 
May go. steered his course directly towards England, and 
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iidiyin^ wholly on Henry's generosity for his own 
Bftfety, landed at Dover. This tinexpected visit 
surprised the nation. Wolsey, however, was well 1530. 
acquainted with the Emperor's intention. A ae* 
gotiation, unknown to the historians of that ag^ 
had been carried oh between him and the coutt of 
Spain; this visit had been concerted; and Charles 
panted the Cardinal, whom he calls his most dear 
Jriend, an additional penision of seven thousand 
ducats.^ Henrys who was then at Canterbury in 
his way to France, immediately despa;tched WoU 
sey to Dover, in order to welcome the Emperor ; 
and being highly pleased with an event so sooth<- 
ing to his vanity, hastened to receive with suit- 
able respect a guest who had placed in him such 
unboutided cotifidence. Charles, to whom time tnsinuates 
was precious, staid only four days in England ; ^^ 
but during that shdtt space he had the address ^th with 
•not only to give Henry favourable impressions of and WoU 
his character and intentions, but to detach Wdlsey ^' 
entirely from the interest of the French King. 
AH the grandeur, the wealth, and the power which 
the Cardinlal possessed did not satisfy his ambi- 
tious mind, while there was one step higher to 
which an ecclesiastic could ascend. The papal 
dignity had for some time been the object of his 
wishes, and Francis, as the most effectual method 
of securing his friendship, had promised to favour 
his pretensions, on the first vacancy^ with all his 
interest. But as the Emperor's influence in the 

# 

* RymeT; xiii. 714. 
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college of Cardinals was greatly superior to dmt 
of the French King^ Wolsey grasped eag^ly at 
im the offer which that artful prince had made him, 
of exerting it vigorously in his behalf; and allur* 
ed by this prospect, which, under the pontificate 
of Leo, still in the prime of his life, was a very 
distant one, he entered with warmth into all the 
Emperor's schemes. No treaty, however, was con- 
cluded at that time between the two monarchs; 
but Henry, in return for the honour which Charles 
had done him, promised to visit him in some place 
of the Low Countries, immediately after taking 
leave of the French King. 

ifune 7dL His interview with that prince was in an open 

Interview '^ 

between plain between Guisnes and Ardres, where the two 

nificence with such emulation and profuse ex- 
pense, as procured it the name of the Field of the 
Cloth of Crold. Feats of chivalry, parties of gal- 
lantry, together with such exercises and pastimes 
as were in that age reckoned manly t>r elegant, ra- 
ther than serious business, occupied both courts 
during eighteen days that they continued toge- 
ther.* Whatever impression ike engaging man- 



* The French and English historians describe (he pomp of 
this int^rview^ and the various spectacles^ with great minute- 
ness. One circumstance mentioned by the Mareschal de* 
Pleuranges^ who was present^ and which must appear singular 
in the present age, is commonly omitted. '' After the tour- 
nament/' says he, *' the French and English wrestlers made 
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ners of Frands, or the liberal and imsuspicioui 

confidence with which he treated Henry, made 

on the mind of that monarch, was soon effaced is^Q. 

by Wolse/s artifices, or by an interview he had 

with the Emperot at Gravelines ; which was con- July lo. 

ducted with less pomp than that near Guisnes, 

but with greater attention to what might be of 

political utility. 

This assiduity with which the two greatest Henrjr'f 
monarchs in Europe paid court to Henry, ap- o^im- 
peared to him a plain acknowledgment that he porfance. 
held the balance in his hands, and convinced 
him of the justness of the motto which he had 
chosen, '* That whoever he &voiired woidd pre^ 
vail." In this opinion he was confirmed by an 
oflEer which Charles made, of submitting any dif- 
ference that might arise between him and Francis 
to his sole arbitration. Nothing could have the 
appearance of greater candour and moderation 
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their appeatance, and wrestled in presence of the Kings and 
the ladies ; and as there were many stout wrestlers there^ it 
afforded excellent pastime : But as the King of France had ne- 
glected to hring any wrestlers out of Bretagne, the English 

gained the prize. ^After this the Kings of France and 

England retired to a tent^ where they dwik together^ and 
the King of England^ seizing the King of France by the co)-* 
lar, said, * My brother, I must wrestle with yau,i and ^ideaV'^ 
oured once or twice to trip up his heels ; hut th^ K^^^g ^ 
prance^ who is a dexterous wrestler, twisted him roondj fmd 
t|irew him on the earth with prodigious violence. The King 
of England wanted to renew the combat^ but was prevented." 
>femoires de Fleuranges^ igma PariS| 1753, |p. 329* 
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than the choice of a judge who was reckondd the 
common friend of both. But as the Emperor 
liW had now attached Wolsey entirely to his interest^ 
no proposal could be more insidious, nor, as ap- 
peared by the sequel, more fat&l to the French 
King* 

Corona- Chakles, notwithstanding his partial fond« 

Emperor, uess for the Netherlands, the place of his nativity, 
made no long stay there; and after receiving 
the homage and congratulations of his country^ 
men, hastened to Aix-la-Chapelle, the place ap- 
pointed by the golden bull for the coronation of 
Octo- the Emperor. There, in presence of an assembly 
• \^' more numerous and splendid than had appeared 
on any former occaSon, the crown of Charlemagne 
was placed on his head, with all the pompous so- 
lemnity which the Germans affect in their public 
ceremonies, and which they deem essential to the 
dignity of their empire.f 

Socman Almost at the same time Solyman the Mag- 

Sfic^nus- iiificent, one of the most accomplished, enter- 

cendsthe prising, and victorious of the Turkish sultans, 

throne. ^ constfint find formidable rival to the Emperor, 

ascended the Ottoman throne. It was the pe^ 

culiar glory of that period to produce the most 

illustrious monarchs who have at any one time 

appeared in Europe. Leo, Charles, Francis^ 

* Herbert, SJ, 

+ Hartraan. Mauri Relatio Coronat. Car. V. ap. Goldast 
Pojit Imperial. Franc. 1 en 4, foL p. 264. 
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Henry, and Solyman, were each of them possessed 
of talents which might have rendered any age 
wherein they happened to flourish conspicuous. i^^o. 
But such a constellation of great princes shed un- 
common lustre on the sixteenth century. In 
every contest, great power as well as great abili- 
ties were set in opposition ; the e£Ebrts of valour 
and conduct on one side, counterbalanced by an 
equal exertion of the same qualities on the other, 
not only occasioned such a variety of events as ren*- 
ders the history of that period interesting, but 
served to check the exorbitant progress of any of 
those princes, and to prevent their attaining such 
pre-eminence in power as would have been fatal to 
^he liberty and hap^ness of mankind, 

The first act of the Emperor's administration ^^ caOcd 
was to appoint a diet of the Empire to be held at vvarms. ' 
Worms on the sixth of J^iuary, one thousand 
^ve hundred and twenty-one. In his circular let* 
ters to the different princes, he informed them 
that he had called this assembly in order to con- 
cert with them the most proper measures for 
checking the progress of those new and danger- 
ous opinions which threatened to disturb the peace 
of Germany, and to pyerturu the religion of their 
ancestors. 

Charles had in view the opinions which had Rise of the 

been propagated by Luther and his disciples ^o^f"^*^ 
since the year one thousand five hundred and 
^venteeo. As these led ta that happy refoirma? 
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BOOK tion in religion which rescued one part of Eu^ 
_'y_y rope from the papal yoke, niitigated its rigour in 
u^f the other, and produced a revolution in the seii^ 
timents of mankind, the greatest as well as the 
most beneficial that has happened since the pub- 
lication of Christianity, not only the events which 
at first gave birth to such opinions, but the causes 
which rendered their progress so rapid and sue 
cessfiil, deserve to be considered with minute at^ 
tention. 

To overturn a system of religious belief, foimd- 
ed on ancient and deep-rooted prejudices, support- 
pd by power, and defended with np less art than 
industry ; to establish in its room doctrines of the 
most contrary genius and tendency ; and to ac- 
complish all this not by external violence or 
the force of arms, are operations which his- 
torians, the least prone to credulity and s^er- 
stition, ascribe to that Divine Providence, which^ 
with infinite ease, can bring about events which 
to human sagacity appear impossible. The in- 
terposition of Heaven in favoip- of the Christian 
religion at its firet publication, was manifested 
by miracles and prophecies wrought and uttered 
in confirmation of it. Though none of the Re- 
formes possessed, or pretended to possess, these 
supernatural gifts, yet that wonderful prepara- 
tion of circumstances which disposed the mmds 
of men for receiving their doctrines, that sin- 
gular combination of causes which secured their 
succe^ and enabled mm destitute of power and 
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of policy to triinnph o^er those who employed 
agSHifit them extraordiDary efforts of both, may be 
considered as no idight proof that l^e same hand {^90^ 
^ich planted the Christian retigion, protected the 
reformed faith, and reared it from beginnings ex- 
ti?emely feeUe to an amazing degree of vigour and 
maturity. 

It was from cav^seB seemingly fortuitous, and From in- 
from a source very incotsiderahle, that all the abie^b^ 
mighty effects of the Reformation flowed. Leo X. giwu»§^ 
when raised to the papal throne, found the 
revenues of the church exhausted by the vast 
projects of his two ambitious predecesscnrs, Alex* 
ander VI. and Julius II. His own temper, 
naturally liberal and enterprising, rendered him 
incapable of that severe and patient economy 
vrhic^ the situation of his finances required. On 
the contrary, his schemes for aggrandising the 
family of Medici, his love of splendour, his taste 
for pleasure, and his magnificence in rewarding 
men of genius, involved him daily in new ex- 
penses; in order to provide a fund for which, 
he tried every device that the fertile invention 
•of priests had fallen upon to drain the credulous 
multitude of their wealth. Among others, he 
had recourse to a sale of Indulgences. According A sale of 
to the doctrine of the Romish chureh, all the ^^bT^ 
good works of the saints, over and above those ^^*^^ 
which were necessary towards their own justifi^- 
cation, are deposited, together with the infinite 
merits of Jesus Christ, in one inexhaustible 
treasury. The keys of this were committed to 
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St. Peter» and to his successors the P<^^5 who 
may open it at pleasure^ and by transferring a 
i520w portion of this superabundant merit to any parti- 
cular person for a sum of money, may convey to 
him eithar the pardon of his own sins, or a release 
for any one in whose happiness he is interested, 
from the pains of purgatory. Such indulgeneea 
were first invented in the eleventh century by 
Urban II. as a recompense for those who went 
in person upon the meritorious enterprise of 
conquering the Holy Land. They were after- 
wards granted to those who hired a soldier for 
that purpose; and in process of time were be- 
stowed on such as gave money for accomplishing 
any pious work enjoined by the Pope.* Julius IL 
had bestowed indulgences on all who contributed 
towards building the church of St. Peter at 
Rome ; and as Leo was carrying on that magnifi- 
cent and expensive fabric, his grant was founded oi\ 
the same pretence. f 

du tS" "^^^ ^^^* ^^ promulgating these indulgences 

to give ge- in Germany, together with a share in the profits 
feno^.^^" arising from the sale of them, was granted ^ 
Albert, Elector of Mentz and Archbishop of 
Magdeburg, who, as his chief agent for retailing 
them in Saxony, employed Tetzel, a Dominican 
friar of licentious morals, but of an active spirit, 
and remarkable for his noisy and popular elo- 
quence. He, assisted by the monks of his order, 

• History of the CouncQ of Trent, by F. Paul, p. 4. 
,t Palayic. Hist, Cone. Trident, p. 4, 
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executed the commission with great zeal and sue* 
.ees8» but with little discretion or decency ; and 
though, by magnifying excessively the benefit of i^« 
their indidgences,"*^ and by disposing of them at 
a very low price, diey carried on for some time 
an extensive and lucrative traffic among the credu- 
lous and the ignorant, the extravagance of their 
assertions, as well as the irregularities in their 
iconduct, came at last to give general offence. 
The princes and nobles were irritated at seeing 



* As the fonn of these indulgences^ and the benefits which 
^he^ were suj^po^ed to convey, are i^nknown in Protestant 
countries^ ^d little understood at present in several places 
where the Roman Catholic religion is established^ I have^ for 
the information of my readers^ translated the form of absolu- 
tion used by Tetzel : " May our Lord Jesus Christ have mer- 
cy upon thee^ and absolve thee by the merits of his most holy 
passion. And I^ by his authority^ that of his blessed apostles^ 
Peter and Paul^ and of the most holy Pope^ granted and com- 
mitted to me in these parts> do absolve thee^ first from all 
ecclesiastical censures^ in whatever manner they have been in« 
curred, and then froja all thy sins, transgressions^ and excesses^ 
how enormous soever they may be, even from such as are re- 
served for the cognizance of the Holy See ; and as far as the 
keys of the holy church extend, I remit to you all punish- 
jnent which you deserve in purgatory ah their account ; and I 
restore you to the holy sacraments of the church, to the unity 
of th^ faithful, and to that innocence and purity which you 
possessed at baptism ; so that when you die, the gates of pu- 
nishment shall be shut, and the gates of the paradise of delight 
/shall be opened ; and if you shall not die at present, this grace 
shall remain in full force when you are at the point of death. 
In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghojt." Seckend. Comment, lib. i. p. 14. 

The terms in which Tetzel and his associates described the 
benefits of indulgences, and the necessity of purchasing them. 
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their vassals drained of so mneh wealth, in <3V« 
der to replenish the treasury of a profuse pontiff. 
1580. Men of piety regretted the delusion of tlie 
people, . who being taught to rely for the pardon 
of their sins on the indulgenees which they pur- 
chased, did not think it incumbent on them 
either to study the doctrines taught by genuine 
Christianity, or to practise the duties whidi it ea- 
joins. Even the most unthinking were shocked 
at the scandalous behaviour of Tetzel and his as^ 
sociates, who often squandered in drunkenness. 



are so extravagant, that they appear to be almost incredR>Ie. 
If any man (said t^ey) purchase letters of indulgence, his soul 
may rest secure with respect to its salvation. The souls con- 
fined in purgatory, for whose redemption indulgences are pur- . 
chased, as soon as the money tinkles in the chest, instantly es« 
cape from that place of torment, and ascend into heaven. Tl^it 
the efficacy of indulgences was so great, that the most heinous 
sins, even if one should violate (which was impossible) the mo- 
ther of God, would be remitted and expiated by them, and the 
person be freed both from punishment and guilt : That this 
was the unspeakable gifl of God, in order to reconcile men to 

^ hiniself : That the cross erected by the preachers of indulgen- 
ces was as efficacious as the cross of Christ itself. Lo ! the 
heavens are open; if you enter not now, when will you enter? 
For twelve pence you may redeem the soul of your father out 
of purgatory ; and are you so ungrateful, that you will not 
rescue your parent from torment? If you had but one coat, 
you ought to strip yourself instantly, and sell it, in order to 
purchase such benefits, &c. These^ and many such extra- 
vagant expressions, are selected out of Luther's works by 
Chemnitius, in his Examen Concilii Tridentini, apud Herm. 
Vonder Hardt Hist. Liter. Reform, pars iv. p. 6. The same 
author has published several of Tetzel's discourses, which 
prove that these expressions were neither singular nor esag* 

xgerated. Ibid. p» 14. . 
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gammg, and low debaacnery, tnose rams 
were piously bestowed in hopes of obtaining eternal _ 
bappiness ; and all began to wish that some check 1590, 
were given to this commerce, no less detrimental 
to society than destructiye to reli^on. 

Such was the favourable juncture, and so dis- ^^*^ ^P- 
posed were the minds of his countrymen to listen Q Luther« 
to his discourses, when Martin Luther first be» ^J^rter 
gan to call in question the efficacy of indulgences, 
and to declaim gainst the vicious lives and &lse 
doctrines of the persons employed in promulgating 
them. Luther was a native of Eisleben in Sax- 
ony, and though bom of poor parents, had receiv* 
ed a learned education, during the progress of 
which he gave many indications of uncommon vi- 
gour and aeuteness of genius. His mind was 
naturally susceptible of serious sentiments, and 
tinctured with somewhat of that religious melan-^ 
dioly which delights in the solitude and devotion 
of a monastic life. The death of a companion, 
IdUed by lightning at his side in a violent thun- 
der-storm, made such an impression on his mind, 
as co-operated with his natural temper in induc- 
ing him to retire into a convent of Augustinian 
friars, where, without sufiering the entreaties of 
lus parents to divert him from what he thought 
his duty to God, he assumed the habit of that or- 
der. He soon acquired great reputation, not only 
for piety, but for his love of knowledge and his 
Unwearied application to study. He had beea ^ 
taught the scholastic philoso^y and theology 
which were thea in vogue by very able masters. 
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and wanted not penetration to comprehend afil tV 
niceties and distinctions with which they abound; 
1590. but his underrtanding, naturally sound, and su- 
perior to every thing frivolous, soon became dis* 
gusted with those subtil and uttinstructive 
sciences, and sought for some more solid founda- 
tion of knowledge and of piety in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Having found a copy of the Bible whidi 
lay neglected in the library of his monastery, he 
abandoned all other pursuits, and devoted, himself 
to the study of it with such eagerness and assiduir 
ty as astonished the monks, who were little ac- 
customed to derive their theological notions from 
that so\«rce. The great progress which he made 
in this uncommon course of study aupnented sp 
much the fame both of his sanctity and of his 
learning, that Frederic, Elector of Saxony, hav: 
ing founded an university at Wittemberg on the 
Elbe, the place of his residence, Luther was 
chosen first to teaoh philosophy and afterwards 
theology there, and discharged both offices in 
such a manner that he was deemed the chief ot* 
nament of that society. 

He of^ While Luther was at the heic^ht of his repit 

sale of in- tatiou and authority, Tetzel began to publish in- 
dulgences, dulgences in the neighbourhood of Wittemberg^ 
and to ascribe to them the samie imaginary vi^ 
tues which had in other places imposed on the 
credulity of the people. As Saxony, was not 
more enlightened than the other provinces of 
Germany, Tetzel met with prodigious success 
there. It was with the utmost concern that 
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Luther beheld the artifices of those who sold 
and the simplicity of those who bought indul- 
gences. The opinions of Thomas Aquinas and 1520. 
the other schoolmen, on which the doctrine of 
indulgences was founded, had already lost much 
of their authority with him ; and the Scriptures, 
which he began to consider as the great standard 
of theological truth, afforded no countenance to a 
practice equally subversive of faith and of morals. 
His warm and impetuous temper did not suffer 
him long to conceal such important discoveries, or 
to continue a silent spectator of the delusion of 
his countrymen. From the pulpit, in the great 
church of Wittemberg, he inveighed bitterly 
against the irregularities and vices of the monks 
who published indulgences; he ventured to ex- 
amine the doctrines which they taught, and 
pointed out to the people the danger of relying 
for salvation upon any other means than those 
appointed by God in his word. The boldness 
and novelty of these opinions drew great atten- 
tion; and being recommended by the authority 
of Luther's personal character, and delivered 
with a popular and persuasive eloquence, they 
made a deep impression on his hearers. En- 
couraged by the favourable reeeption of his doc- 
trines among the people, he wrote to Albert, 
Elector of Mente and Archbishop of Magdeburg, 
to whose jurisdiction that part of Saxony was 
subject, and remonstrated warmly against the 
false opinions as well as wicked lives of the 
preachers of indulgences; but he found that 
prelate too deeply interested in their success to 
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correct their abuses. His next attempt was to 
gain the suffrage of men of learning. For this 
purpose he published ninety-five theses, contain*^ 
ing his sentiments with regard to indulgences. 
These he proposed not as points fiilly established, 
or of undoubted certainty, but as subjects of in- 
quiry and disputation; he appointed a day on 
which the learned were invited to impugn them, 
either in person or by writing ; to the whole he 
subjoined solemn protestations of his high respect 
for the apostolic see, and of his implicit submis- 
sion to its authority. No opponent iq^peared at 
the time prefixed; the theses spread over Ger- 
many with astonishing rapidity; they were read 
with the greatest eagerness ; and all admired the 
boldness of the man who had ventured not only to 
call in question the plenitude of papal power, but 
to attack the Dominicans, armed with all the ter^ 
rors of inquisitcHial authority.* 

Samxrted Th£ fiiars of St. Augustin, Luther's own or* 
2^^ ^^ der, though addicted wiUi no less obsequiousness 
than the other monastic fraternities to the papal 
see, gave no check to the publication of these 
uncommon opinions. Lutha: had^ by his piety 
and learning, acquired extraordinary authority 
among his brethren; he professed the highest 
regard for the authority of the Pope ; his prefer 
sions were at that time sincere ; and as a secret 



• Lutheri Opera, Jen»^ 1 61 2, vol. i. pi^at. S. p. S, 66. 
Hist of Counc. of Trent, by F. FmH, p. 4* Seckcnd. Con* 
ApoL p. 16. 



enmity, excited by interest Or emulatibii, i^bsisti fiooK 
IflflQUg ^11 the monastic orders in the Komifih v ^.- ^* ^ 
church, th^ Atigustinians were highly pleased 1439, 
with his invectives against the Dominicans^ alid 
hoped to see them exposed to the hatred and scorn 
of the people- Nor was his sovereign, the Elect- 
or of Saxony, the wisest prince at that time in 
Germany, dissatisfied with this obstruction which 
Luther threw in the way of the publication of in- 
dulgences. He secretly encouraged the attempt^ 
and flattered himself that this dispute among' the 
ecclesiastics themselves might give some check to 
the exactions of the court of Home, which the secu- 
lar princes had long, though without success^ been 
endeavouring to oppose* 

Many ssealous champiotis imtnediately arose to Many *«- 
defend oj^nions tm which the wealth aod pow^ ^oi^l^ ^ 
^ the church were founded, against Luther^s ^^^* 
attacks. In opposition tp bis theses, Tetzel 
published counter-theses ^t Francfort on the 
Oder ; Eccxus, a celebrated divine of Augsburg, 
endeavoured to refute Luthefs notions; and 
Prierias, a Dominican friar, master of the sacred 
palace, and Inquisitpr*general, wrote against hira 
with all the virulence of a scholastic disputant/ 
But the manner in which they conducted the 
controversy did little service to their cause^ 
Luthet attempted to combat indulgences by 
argunaents founded in reason or derived from 
S^pturei they produced nothing in support of 
them but the sentiments of schoolmen, the con^ 
elusions of the canon law, $|id the decrees of 

VOL. II. 1 
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Popes.* The decision of judges so partial and in-^ 
terested did not satisfy the people, who began to 
1520. call in question the authority even of these vener- 
able guides, when they found them standing in 
direct opposition to the dictates of reason, and the 
determinations of the Divine law.f ^ 

* .F. Pal. p. 6. Seckend. p. 40. Palavic. p. 8. 

f Seckend. p. 30. 

:j: '^Guicciardini has asserted two things with regard to the 
first promulgation of indulgences : 1. That Leo bestowed a 
'gift of the profits arising from the sale of indulgences in 
Saxony, and the adjacent provinces of Germany, upon his 
sister Magdalen, the wife of Francescetto Cibo. Guic. 
lib. xiii. l68. 2. That Arcemboldo, a Genoese ecclesiastic, 
who had been bred a merchant, and stiU retained all the 
activity and address of that profession, was appointed by her 
to collect the money which should be raised. F. Paul has 
followed him in both these particulars, and adds, that the 
Augustinians in Saxony had been immemorially employed 
in preaching indulgences; but that Arcemboldo and his 
deputies, hoping to gain more by committing this trust to 
the Dominicans, had made their bargain with Tetzel, and 
that Luther was prompted at first to oppose Tetzel and his 
associates, by a desire of taking revenge for this injury 
offered to his order. F. Paul, p. 5. Almost all historians 
since their time, Pophsh as well as Protestant, have, without 
examination, admitted these assertions to be true upon their 
authority. But notwithstanding the concurring testimony 
of two authors so eminent both for exactness and veracity, we 
may observe, 

1. That Felix Contolori, who searched the pontifical 
archives for the purpose, could not find this pretended 
grant to Leo*s sister in any of those registers, where it must 
necessarily have ,been recorded. Palav. p. 5". — 2. That the 
j^rofits arising from indulgences in Saxony and the adjacent 
countries, had been granted not to Magdalen, but to Albert, 
Archbishop of Mentz, who had the right of nominating those 
who published them. ^ Seek. p. 12. Luth. Oper. i. pref. p. i 
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1520. 



Meanwhile, those novelties in Luther's doc- 
trines which interested iall Germany, excited lit- 
tle attention and no alarm in the court of Rome* 
Leo, fond of elegant and refined pleasures, intent ^^^^ 
upon great schemes of policy, a stranger to theo- at first dis^ 
logical controversies, and apt to despise them, ]^^er. 
regarded tvith the utmost indifference the oper- 



Palav. p. 6. — 3. That Arcemboldo never had concern in the 
publication of indulgences in Saxony ; his district was Flan* 
ders and the Upper and Lower Rhine. Seek. p. 14. Palav. 
p. 6.-*.4«. That Luther and his adherents never mentioned 
this grant of Leo's to his sister, though a drdumstance tit 
which they could hardly have been ignorant, and which they 
would have been careful not to duppre5s.^-5. The publication 
of indulgences in Germany was not usually committed to the 
AugustinianS. The promulgation of them at three different 
periods under Julius IL was granted to the Franciscans; the 
Dominicans had been employed in the same office a short 
time before the present period. Palav. p. 46'. — 6» The pro-^ 
mulgation of those indulgences which first excited Luther's 
indignation was intrusted to the Airchbishop of Mentz, in con« 
junction with the guardian of the Franciscans ; but the latter 
having declined accepting of that trusty the sole right became 
vested in the Archbishop. Palav, 6. Seek. 1 6, 17« — 7. Lu- 
ther was not instigated by his superiors among the Augusti- 
nians to attack the Dominicans their rivals^ or to depreciate 
indulgences because they were promulgated by them ; his 
opposition to their opinions and vices proceeded from more 
laudable mptives. Seek. p. 15> 32* Lutheri Opera, i. p. 64, 
6, 8. A diploma of indulgences is published by Herm. Ven- 
der Hardt, from which it appears that the name of the guar- 
dian of the Franciscans is retained, together with that of the 
Archbishop, although the former did not act The limits of 
the country to which their commissions extended, viz. the dio-^ 
oese of Mentz, Magdeburg, Halberstadt, and the territories of 
the Marquis of Brandenburg, are mentioned in that diploma. 
Hist. Literaria Reformat, pars iv. p, 14. 
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atibns of an obscure friar, who, in the heart of 
Germany, carried on a scholastic disputation in 
1400* a barbarous style. Little did he apprehend, or 
Luther himself drea ^ that the effects of thiv 
quarrel would be so fatal to the papal see. Lea 
imputed the whole to monastic enmity and emula- 
tion, and seemed inclined not to interpose in the 
contest, but to allow the Augystinians and Domi- 
cans to wrangle about the matter with their usual 
animosity. 

The pro* The solicitations, however, of Luther's adver- 
^^^g 8aries,who were exasperated to an high degree 
opmions. by the boldness and severity with which he ani- 
madverted on thefa* writings, together with the 
surprising progress which his opinions made in 
different parts of Germany, roused at last the 
attention of the court of Rome, and obliged Leo 
to take measures for the security of the church 
against an attack that now appeared too serious 
iranumoiiw ^ ^ despised. For this end he summoned 
edtoap- Luther to appear at Rome, within sixty days^ 
j^e, before the auditor of the chamber, and the 
July 1518. Inquisitor-general Prierias, who had written 
gainst him^ whom he empowered jointly to ex- 
amine his doctrines; and to decide concerning 
them. He wrote, at the same time^ to the 
Elector of Saxony, beseeching him not to pro- 
tect a man whose heretical and profane tenets 
were so shocking to pious ears; and enjoined 
the provincial of the Augustinians, to check, by 
his authority, the rashness of an arrogant monk, 
which brought disgrace upon the order of 
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^SU Augustin,, and gave oflfence and dififtnrbance boos 
to the whole church. ._ "'^ ^ 

1520. 

From the strain of these letters, as well as from The Pope 
the nomination of a judge so prejudiced and SS^l^e 
partial as Prierias, Luther easily saw what sen- fo try him 
tence he might expect at Rome. He discovered, many." 
for that reason, the utmost fK)licitude to have his 
4»use tried in Germany^ and before a less sus- 
pected tribunal. The professors in the university 
'Of Wittemberg, anxious for the safety of a man 
who did so much honour to their society, wrote 
to the Popei and after employing severd jfte- 
texts to excuse Luther from appearing at Rome, 
untreated Leo to commit the examination of his 
cloctrines to some persons of learning and autho- 
rity in Germany. The Elector requested the 
fiame thing of the Pope's legate at the diet of 
Augsburg ; and as Luther himself who at that 
lime was so far from having any intention to ilis^ 
«laim the papal authority, that he did not even 
'entertain the smallest suspicion concerning its di- 
vine original, had written to Leo a most submis- 
sive letter, promising aa unreserved eompUance 
with his will, the Pope gratified them ^o far as te 
empower his legate in Germany, Cardinal Cajetan* 
a D^piiniean eminent for schol^tic learning, and 
passionately devoted to the Roman See, to hear 
>iand determine the cause. 

Luther, though he had good reason to decline Lufher 

a judge chosen among his avowed adversaries, did ?j^^^^^ 

not hesitate about appearing before Cajetan ; and iq^ite. 
having obtained th€ Emperor's safe^conduct^ im« 
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mediately repaired to Augsburg, The Cardind 
received him with decent respect, and endeav- 
1530. oured at first to gain upon him by gentle treat- 
ment. The Cardinal, relying on the superiority 
of his own talents as a theologian, entered into a 
formal dispute with Luther concerning the doc- 
trines contained in his theses.^ But the weapons 
which they employed were so different, Cajetan 
appealing to papal decrees and the opinions of 
schoolmen, and Luther resting entirely on the 
authority of Scripture, that the contest was alto- 
gether fruitless. The Cardinal relinquished the 
character of a disputant, and assuming that of 
judge, enjoined Luther, by virtue of the apos- 
tolic powers with which he was clothed, to re- 
tract the errors which he had uttered with regard 
to indulgences and the nature of faitli> and to 
abstain, for the future, from the publication of 
new and dangerous opinions. Luther, fully per- 
suaded of the truth of his own tenets, and con- 
firmed in the belief of them by the approbation 
which they had met with among persons con- 
spicuous both tor learning and piety, was sur- 
prised at this abrupt mention of a recantation, 
before any endeavours were used to convince 
him that he was mistaken. He had flattered 
himself, th^t in a conference concerning the 
points in dispute with a prelate of such distin- 



• In the former editions I asserted, upon the authority of 
Father Paul, that Cajetan thought it beneath his dignity to 
enter intp any dispute with Luther; but M. Beausobre, in his 
Histoire de la Reformation, vol. i. p. 1521, &c. has satisfied me 
that I wa^ mistaken. See also Seckend. lib. i. p. 46^ &c« 
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Ifuished abilities, he should be able to remove 
many of those imputations with which the ignor- 
ance or malice of his antagonists had loaded him ; 1520. 
but the high tone of authority that the Cardinal 
assumed extinguished at once all hopes of this 
kind, and cut off every prospect of advantage from 
the interview. His native intrepidity of mind, Hisintre* 
however, did not desert him. He declared with gjif^' 
the utmost firmness that he could not with a safe 
conscience renounce opinions which he believed to 
be true ; nor should any consideration ever induce 
him to do what would be so base in itself, and so 
offensive to God. At the same time he continued 
to express no less reverence than formerly for the 
authority of the apostolic see;* he signified his 
wUiingness to submit the M^hole controversy to cer. 
tain universities which he named, and promised 
neither to write nor to preach concerning indul- 
gences for the future, provided his adversaries were 
likewise enjoined to be silent with respect to 
them.f All these offers Cajetan disregarded or 
rejected, and still insisted peremptprily on a sim- 
ple recantatipn, threatening him with ecclesiastical 
censures, and forbidding him to appear 9gain ^n his 
presence, unless he resolved instantly to comply 
with what he had required. This haughty and 
violent manner of proceeding, ^ we}l as pther cir- 
cumstances, gave Luther's friends such strong rea- 
sons to suspect that even the Imperial safe-cpur 
duct would not be able to protect him from the le- 
gate's power and resentment, that they prevailed 



I* JLuth. Oper. vol. i. p. 164. t IWd. p^ X60. 
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1590. 



on him to withdraw secretly from Augnbiirg^ Md 
to return to bis own country. But before his d^ 
parture, according to a form of which thdre hdd 
Hisappeal, \^^j^ ^^^^ examples, he prepared a solemn appeal 

from the Pope^ ill-informed at that timd conc^m^ 
ing his cause, to the Pope, when he should receive 
more full information with respect to it.* 

He u Bup. Cajetan> ettragcd at Luther*8 dbrtipt retreat, 
the Elector and at the publication of his Appeal, wrote to 
of $mnj. the Elector of Saxony complaining of both, and 
requiring him, as he regarded the peace of the 
church, or the authority of its head, either to send 
that seditious monk n prisoner to Rotne, or to 
banish him 6ut of his teftitories. It Was not 
from theological considerations that Frederic had 
hitherto countenanced Luther i he seems to hayd 
b^n much a stranger to controversies of thsit 
kind, and to have been little interested in them. 
His^ protection flowed almost entirely, as hath 
been already observed, from political motives, 
and was afforded with great secrecy and caution. 
He bad neither heard any of Luther's discourses 
nor read any of his books ; and though all Ger« 
many resounded with his fame, he had nev^ 
once admitted him into his preseticcf But upon 
this demand which the Cardinal made, it became 
necessary to throw off somewhat of his former 
r^erve. He had been at great expense, and had 



^ Sleid. Hist of Reform, p. 7* Seckend. p. 45» Luth, 
Oper. i, l63, 

t S^aod* p* 27, Sleid Hial; p. 12* 
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IjestOwed tiiuch attention oil founding a new uni- 
versity^ an object' of considerable im|K)rtance to 
every German prince ; and foreseeing how fatal 15^0. 
A blow the I'eitioval of Luther would be to its 
reputation,* he, under various pretexts, and with 
tnany professions of esteem for the Cardinal, as 
well as of reverence for the Pope, mot , only de- 
clined complying with either of his requests, but 
openly discovered gteat concern for Luther's safe* 
ty.t 

The inflexible rigour With which Cajetan in- Motiv« of 
sisted on a simple recantation gave great oflTence ^^p^^* 
.to Luther's followers in that age, and hath since 
been censured as imprudent by several popish 
writers, fiut it was impossible for the legate to 
ftct another part. The judges before whom Lu- 
ther had been required to appear at Rome, were 
So eager to display their zeal against his errors, 
thsit, without waiting for the expiration of sixty 
days allowed him in the citation, they had already 
condemned him as an heretic. :|: Leo had, in se- 
veral of his briefs and letters, stigmatized him as 
ft child of iniquity, and a man given up to a repro- 
1)ate sense. Toothing less, therefore, than a recanta* 
tion could save the honour of the church, whose 
maxim it is never to abandon the smallest point 
that it has established, and which is even preclud- 
edf by its pretensions to infallibility, from having 
it in its power to do so. 



• Seckend. p, i»9* 

t Sleid. Hist p. 10, Liith. Oper, i. 172, 

X Luther. Oper, i, J6l, 
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Luthkr'8 situation, at this time, was sach as 
would have filled any other person with the most 
disquieting apprehensions. He could not expect 
that a prince, so prudent and cautious as Frederic^ 
would, on his account, set at defiance the thun- 
ders of the church, and hrave the papal powar, 
which had crushed some of the most powerful of 
the German Emperors, He knew what venera- 
tion was paid in that age to ecclesiastical deci- 
sions, what terrors ecclesiastical censures carried 
along with them, and how easily these might in- 
timidate and shake a prince who was rather his 
protector from policy than his disciple from convic- 
tion. If he should be obliged to quit Saxony, he 
bad no prospect of any other asylum, and must 
stand exposed to whatever punishment the rage 
or bigotry of his enemies could inflict. Thoi^ 
sensible of his danger, he discovered no symptonu 
of timidity or remissness, but continued to vindicate 
his own conduct and opinions, and to inveigh 
against those of his adversaries, with more vehe* 
mence than ever.* 



He appeals g^T as every step taken by the Court of Roni& 

to a gene- • i i i • ' i 

raicouncil. particularly the irregular sentence by which he 
had been so precipitately declared a heretic, con- 
vinced Luther that Leo would soon proceed to 
the most violent measures against him, he had 
recourse to the only expedient in his power, in 
order to prevent the effect of the papal censures. 
He appealed to a general council, which he af- 
firmed to be the representative of the Catholic 

• Seckend. p. 59, 
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church, and superior in powa* to the Pope, who book 
being a fallible man might err, as St. Peter, the ._^^ * _^ 
most perfect of his predecessors, had erred.* i5so. 

It soon appeared that Luther had not formed a new 
rash conjectures concerning the intentions of the your^^ 
Romish church, A bull, of a date prior to his "^dulgen- 
appeal, was issued by the Pope, in which he mag- 
nifies the virtue and efficacy of indulgences in 
terms as extravagant as any of his predecessors 
had ventured to use in the darkest ages; and 
without applying such palliatives or mentioning 
such concessions as a more enlightened period, 
and the disposition in the minds of many men at 
that juncture seemed to call for, he required all 
Christians to assent to what he delivered as the 
doctrine of the Catholic church, and subjected 
those who should hold or teach any contrary opi- 
nion to the heaviest ecclesiastical censures. 

Among Luther's followers, this bull, which Maximi- 

/ 1" * 

they considered as an unjustifiable effort of the death of 
Pope in order to preserve that rich branch of advantage 

, . . , to LutueT« 

his revenue which larose from indulgences, pro- 
duced little effect. But among the rest of his 
countrymen, such a clear decision of the sove- 
reign pontiff against him, and enforced by such 
dreadful penalties, must have been attended with 
consequences very fatal to his cause, if these had 
not been prevented in a great measure by the 
death pf the Emperor Maximilian, whom both his J^"- U> 

^ 1519, 



* Sleid. Hist. 12. Luth. Oper. I 179. 
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principles and his interest prompted to irtipport 
the authority of the Holy See. In consequence 
1520. of this event, the vicariat of that part of Ger- 
many which is governed by the Saxon laws, de- 
volved to the Elector of Saxony ; and under the 
shelter of his friendly administration, Luth^ 
not only enjoyed tranquillity, but his opinions 
were suflfered, during the interregnum which pre- 
ceded Charles's election, to take root in different 
places, and to grow up to some degree of strength 
and firmness. At the same time, as the election 
of an Emperor was a point more interesting to 
Leo than a theological controversy which he 
did not understand, and of which- he could not 
foresee the consequences, he was so extremdy 
solicitous not to irritate a prince of such con- 
siderable influence in the electoral college as 
Frederic^ that he discovered a great unwilling- 
ness to pronounce' the sentence 6f excommuni- 
cation against Luther, which his adversaries 
continually demanded with the most clamorous 
importunity. 



Suspen- 
sion of 
proceed- 
ings 
against 
Luther. 



To these political views of the Pope, as well as 
to his natural aversion from severe measures, was 
owing th€ suspension of any farther proceedings 
against Luther for eighteen months. Perpetual 
negotiations, howdver, in order to bring the n^at- 
ter to some amicable issue, was carried on dur- 
ing tlidt space. The manner in which these 
were conducted having given Luther many op- 
portunities of observing the corruption of the 
court of Rome, its obstin^ in adhering to 
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istaBIished errors, and its iudiffereoee about truthy Book 
however clearly proposed or strongly proved, be ^ .. J ' ^ 
began tp utter some doubts with regard to the u^o. 
divine original of the papal authority* A public ^^^^°* 
disputation was held upon this important ques- miestion 
tion at Leipsic, between Luther and Eccius, one ^i^^f^^ 
of his most learned and formidable antagonists ; 
but it was as fruitless and indecisive as such scho« 
lastic combats usually prove. Both parties boast- 
ed of having obtained the victory ; both were con- 
firmed in their own opinions ; and no progress 
was made towards deciding the point i» contrp*' 
versy.^ 

Nor did this spirit of opposition to the doc- Refiirmft^ 
trines and usurpations of the Komish church sw^t^M 
break out in Saxony alone; an attack no less 1^^* 
violent, and . occasioned by the same causes, 
was made upon them about this time in Swit- 
zerland. The Franciscans being intrusted with 
the promulgation of indulgences in that country, 
executed their commission with the same indis^ 
cretion and rapaciousness which had rendered 
the Dominicans so odious in Germany. They 
proceeded, nevertheless, with uninterrupted suc- 
cess till they arrived at Zurich* There Zuinglius, 
a man not inferior to Luther himself in 2!eal and 
intrepidity^ ventured to oppose them v smd being 
animated with a republican boldness, and free 
firom those restraints which subjection to the 
will of a prince imposed on the German Re- 
- ..... ■ ■ -• ■ . . ^ , ■ ^ 

♦ JUith. Opcr. i. 199. 
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former, he advanced with mdre daring and rapid 
steps to overturn the whole fabric of the estab- 
1580. lished religion.* The appearance of such a vigor- 
ous auxUiary, and the progress which he made, 
was, at first, matter of great joy to Luther., On 
the other hand, the decrees of the universities of 
Cologne and Louvain, which pronounced his opi- 
nions to be erroneous, afforded great cause of tri- 
umph to his adversaries. 



Luther's 
boldness 
and pro* 



But the undaunted spirit of Luther acqtured 
additional fortitude from every instance of op- 
position, and pushing on his inquiries and 
attacks from one doctrine to another, he began 
to shake the firmest foundations on which the 
wealth or power of the church were established. 
Leo came at last to be convinced that all hopes of 
reclaiming him by forbearance were vain ; several 
prelates of great wisdom exclaimed no less than Lu- 
ther's personal adversaries against the iPope's un- 
precedented lenity, in permitting an incorrigible 
heretic, who during three years had been endeav- 
ouring to subvert every thing sacred and venerable, 
still to remain within the bosom of ^he church; the 
dignity of the papal see rendered the most vigor- 
ous proceedings necessary; the new Emperor, it 
was hoped, would support its authority; nor did 
it seem probable that the Elector of Saxony 
would so far forget his usual caution as to set 
himself in opposition to their united power. The 



• Sleid. Hist. 32. Seckertd. 59. 
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college of Cardinals was often assembled, in oi*- BOOK 
der to prepare the sentence with due delibera- ._ ^ ' . 
tioBy and the ahlest canonists were consulted how 1520. 
it might be expressed with unexceptionable for- 
mality. At last, on the fifteenth of June one Bullofex^ 
thousand five hundred and twenty, the bull so ^tion**"*' 
fetal to the church of Rome was issued. Forty- pubUahed 
one propositions extracted out of Luther^s works US?* 
are therein condemned as heretical, scandalous, 
and offensive to pious ears ; all persons are for- 
bidden to read his writings upon pain of excom- 
munication; such as had any of them in their 
custody were commanded to commit them to the 
flames; he himself, if he did not, within sixty 
days, publicly recant his errors and burn his 
books, is pronounced an obstinate heretic; is 
excommunicated, and delivered unto Satan for 
the destruction of his flesh ; and all secular prin- 
ces are required, under pain of incurring the same 
censure, to seize his person, that he might be 
punished as his crimes deserved.^ 

The publication of this bull in Germany ex- The effects 
dted various passions in different places. Lu- ^^^y. 
thefs adversaries exulted as if his party and 
opinions had been crushed at once by such a 
decisive blow. - His followers, whose reverence 
for the papal authority daily diminished, read 
Leo's anathemas with more indignation than 
tenor. In some cities the people violently ob- 



* Palavic. 27. Luth. Oper. i. 423. 
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stracted the promulgaticm of tlie bull i in citief ^ 
the perfions who attei^pted to publish it were in-' 
suited, and the bull itself was torn in pieces and 
trodden und^r foot.^ 

This sentence, which he bad for some time 
expected, did not disconcert or intimidate Lu^ 
ther. After renewing his appeal to the general 
council, he published remarks upon the bull of 
excommuvication ; and being now persuaded 
that Leo had been guilty both of impiety and 
injustice in his proceedings against him, be 
boldly declared the Pope to be that man of sin, 
or Antichrist, whose appearance is* foretold in 
the New Teirtament; he declaimed ag^n#t hitf 
tyranny and usurpations with greater violence 
than ever ; be exhorted all Christian princes tt» 
shake o^ such an ignominious yoke ; and boasted 
ot his own happiuess in being marked out a$ 
the object of ecclesiastical indignation, becaose 
he had ventured to assert the liberty of maa^ 
kind. Nor did he confine his exjKressions of 
contempt for the papal power to words alone: 
Leo having, in execution of the bull, ap- 
pointed 'Luther's books to be burnt at Ilo«ie^ 
be, by way <^ retaliation, assembled all ^be 
professors and students in thcv university of 
Wittemberg, and with great popip, in pre^ 
sence of a vast multitude of spectatcnrs, cast the 
volumes of the cfpo^i law, togetlier with the 



♦ Seckeod. p. 1 16. 
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bull of excomniunication, into the flames ; and his 
example was imitated in several cities of Germany. 
The manner in which he justified this action was 1520. 
still more offensive than the action itself. Hav« 
ing collected from the canon law some of the most 
extravagant propositions with regard to the pleni- 
tude and omnipotence of the papal power, as well as 
the subordination of all secular jurisdiction to the 
authority of the Holy See, he published these 
with a commentary, pointing out the impiety of 
such tenets, and their evident tendency to subvert 
all civil government.* 

Such was the progress which Luther had made, ^***15^ 
and such the state of his party, when Charles mation 
arrived in Grermany. No secular prince had hi- JhSes 
therto embraced Luther's opinions ; no change in amyed in 
the established forms of worship had been intro- ^®™*"y* 
dueed; and no encroachments had been made 
upon the possessions or jurisdiction of the clergy : 
neither party had yet proceeded to action ; and 
the controversy, though conducted with great heat 
and passion on both sides, was still carried on 
with its proper weapons, with theses, disputations, 
and replies. A deep impression, however, was 
made upon the minds of the people ; their rever- 
ence for ancient institutions and doctrines was 
shaken ; and the materials were already scattered, 
which kindled into the combustion that soon 
spread over all Germany. Students crowded from 



* Luth. Oper. ii 316, 
VOL. II. K 
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every province of the Empire to Wittember^ J 
and under Luther himself, Melancthon, Carlogta-* 
1520. dius, and other tnasters then reckoned eminent, 
imbibed opinions, which, on their return, they 
propaigated among their countrymen, who listen- 
ed to them with that fond attention which truths 
when accompanied with novelty, naturally com- 
mands.* 



Reflec- 
tions upon 
the. con- 
duct of 
Rome: 



DtTRiNG the course of these transactions, the 
court of Rome, though under the direction of one 
of its ablest pontiffs, neither formed its schemes 
with that profound sagacity, nor executed them 
with that steady perseverance, which had long 
rendered it the most perfect model of political 
wisdom to the rest of Europe. When Luther 
began to declaim against indulgences, two dif^ 
ferent methods of treating him lay before the 
Pope ; by adopting one of which, the attempt, it 
is probable, might have been crushed, attd by 
the ether it might have been rendered innocent. 
If Luther's first departure from the doctrines of 
the church had instantly drawn upon him the 
weight of its censures, the dread of these might 
have restrained the Elector of Saxony from pro- 
tecting him, might have deterred the people from 
listening to his discourses, or even might have 
overawed Luther himself; and his name, like 
that of many good men before his time, would 
now have been known to the world only for his 



* Seckend. 59. 
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i^nest but ill-timed effort to (Correct the corrup- book 
tioDs of the Roinish fchiirch. On the 6ther hand> ^^^ 
if the Pope had early testified some displeasure 1520. 
with the vices and excesses of the friars who had 
ibeen emjAoyeA in publishing indulgences ; if he 
had forbidden the mentioning of controverted 
points in discourses addressed to the people; if he 
bad enjoined the disputants on both sides to be 
silent; if he had been careful not to risk the 
credit of the church by defining articles which 
had hitherto been left undetermined, — Luther 
would, probably, have stopt short at his first dis- 
coveries ; he would not have been forced, in sel£^ 
defence, to venture upon new ground, and the 
whole controversy might possibly have died away 
insensibly ; or being confined entirely to the 
schools, might have been carried on with as little 
detriment to the peace and unity of the Romish 
church as that which the FrandLns inaintaiBed 
ynth the Dominicans concerning the immacu- 
late conception^ or that between the Jansenists 
and Jesuits concerning the operations of grace. 
But Leo5 by fliictuating between these opposite 
systems; and by embracing them alternately^ 
defeated the effects of both. By an improper 
exertion of authority, Luther was exasperated, 
but not restrained. By a mistaken exercise of 
lenity, time was given for his opinions to spread^ 
but no progress was made towards reconciling 
him to the church ; and even the sentence of 
excommunication, which at another juncture 
jmight have been decisive, was delayed so lon^y 
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BOOK that it became at last scarcely an object of 
terror. 



1590 
And upon 
the con- 
duct of 
Lutber. 



Such a series of errors in the measures of a 
court, seldom chargeable with mistaking its own 
true interest, is not more astonishing than the 
wisdom which appeared in Luther's conduct. 
Though a perfect stranger to the maxims of 
worldly wisdom, and incapable, fi*om thie im- 
petuosity of his temper, of observing them, he 
was led naturally, by the method in which he 
made his discoveries, to carry on his operations 
in a manner which contributed more to their 
success than if every step he took had been 
prescribed by the most artful policy. At the 
time when he set himself to oppose Tetzel, he 
was far from intending that reformation which 
he afterwards effected ; and would have trembled 
with horror at the thoughts of what at last 
he gloried in accomplishing. The knowledge of 
truth was not poured into his mind all at once 
by any special revelation ; he acquired it by in* 
dustry and meditation, and his progress, of con- 
sequence, was gradual. The doctrines of popery 
are so closely connected, that the exposing of one 
error conducted him naturally to the detection 
of others ; and all the parts of that artificial fa- 
bric were so united together, that the pulling 
down of one loosened the foundation of the rest, 
and rendered it more easy to overturn them. In 
confuting the extravagant tenets concerning in- 
dulgences, he was obliged to inquire into the 
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true cause of our justification and acceptance with 
God. The knowledge of that discovered to him, 
by d^rees, the inutility of pilgrimages and penan- ^$20. 
ces ; the vanity of relying on the intercession of 
saints; the impiety of worshipping them; the 
abuses of auricular confession ; and the imaginary 
existence of purgatory. The detection of so many 
errors led him, of course, to consider the character 
of the clergy who taught them ; and their exorbi- 
tant wealth, the severe injunction of celibacy, to- 
gether with the intolerable rigour of monastic 
vows, appeared to him the great sources of their 
corruption. From thence it was but one step to 
call in question the divine original of the papal 
power, which authorised and supported such a 
system of errors. As the unavoidable result of 
the whole, he disclaimed the infallibility of the 
Pope, the decisions of schoolmen, or any other 
human authority, and appealed to the word of God 
as the only standard of theological truth. To 
this gradual progress Luther owed his success. 
His hearers were not shocked at first by any pro- 
position too repugnant to their ancient prejudicei^ 
or too remote from established opinions. They 
were conducted insensibly fix>m one doctrine to an- 
other: Their faith and conviction were able to 
keep pace with his discoveries* To the same 
cause was owing the inattention, and even in- 
difference, with which Leo viewed Luther's first 
proceedings. A direct or violent attack upon the 
authority of the church would at once have 
drawn upon Luther the whole weight of its ven- 
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geance ; but as this was far from his thoughts, asT 
he continued long to profess great respect for the 
1590. Pope, and made repeated offers of submission to 
kis decisions, there seemed lo be no reason for ap- 
prehending that he would prove the author of any 
desperate revolt ; and he was suffered to proceed 
step by step in undermining the constitution of 
the church, until the remedy applied at last came 
too late to produce any effect.* 

Aninquiry Bdt whatever advantages Luther's cause de- 
fuses ^ rived either from the mistakes of his adversaries 
which con- or from his own good conduct, the sudden pro- 

tributed to * ■ 

the pro- gress and firm establishment of his doctrines 
ff^^L niust not be ascribed to these alone. The same 

the Refor- . . ; • 

mation. corruptions in the church of Rome which he 
condemned, had been attacked long before his 
time. The same opinions which he now propa- 
gated, had been published in different places, 
and were supported by the same arguments. 
Waldus in the twelfth century, Wickliff in the 
fourteenth, and Huss in the fifteenth, had in- 
veighed against the errors of popery with great 
boldness, and confrited them with more inge- 
nuity and learning than could hiave been ex- 
pected in those alliteraite ages in which they 
flourished. But all these premature attempts 
towards a ref(»rmatioh proved abortive. Such 

^ feeble lights, incapable of dispelling the dark- 

ness which then covered the church, were soon 
extinguished; and though the doctrines of these 
wous men produced somie effects and left some 
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traces in the countries where they taught, they 
were neither extensive nor considerable. Many 
powerful causes contributed to facilitate Luther's 1520. 
progress, which either did nqt exist or did not 
operate with fiill force in their days ; and at that 
critical and mature juncture when he appeared, 
circumstances of every kind concurred in render- 
ing each step th^t he took successful. 

The long and scandalous schism which di- ^^^"^ 
Tided the church during the latter part of the theZ^ 
fourteenth and the beginning of the fifteenth ^^^^ 
centuries, had a great effect in diminishing the 
veneration with which the world had been ac- 
customed to view the papal dignity. Two or 
three contending pontiffs roaming about Eur(^e 
at a time ; fawning on the princes whom they 
vtranted to gain ; extorting large sums of money ^ 
ftom the countries which acknowledged their 
authority ; excommunicating their rivals, and 
cursing those who adhered to them, discredited 
their pretensions to infallibility, and exposed 
both their persons and thdir office to contempt. 
The laity, to whom all parties appe^ed, came 
to learn that some right of private judgment 
belonged to them, and acquired the exercise of it 
so far as to choose, among these infallible guides, 
whom they woujd please to follow. The pro- 
ceedings of the councils of Constance and Basil 
spread this disrespect for the Romish See still 
wider, and by their bold exertion of authority 
)U Reposing and electing J'opeS; taught men th^t 
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there was in the church a jurisdiction superior 
even to the papal power, which they had long be- 
1S20. lieved to be supreme. 

T*hcponti- The wound given on that occasion to the 

ficates of 

Alexander papal authority was scarcely healed up when the 
Jidi^^n^^ pontificates of Alexander VI. and Julius II., 
bot|i able princes, but detestable ecclesiastics, 
raised new scandal in Christendom. The profli- 
gate morals of the former in private life ; the 
fraud, the injustice, and cruelty of his public 
administration, place him on a level with those 
tyrants whose deeds are the greatest reproach to 
human nature. The latter, though a stranger to 
the odious passions which prompted his predeces- 
sor to commit so many unnatural crimes, was 
under the dominion of a restless and ungovernable 
ambition, that scorned all considerations of grati* 
tude, of decency, or of justice, when they obstruct- 
ed the execution of his schemes. It was hardly 
possible to be firmly persuaded that the infallible 
knowledge of a religion, whose chief precepts are 
purity and humility, was deposited in the breasts 
of the profligate Alexander or the overbearing 
Julius. The opinion of those wljo exalted the 
authority of a council above that . of the Pope, 
spread wonderfully under their pontificates : and 
as the Emperor and French Kings, wlio were al- 
^ temately engaged in hostilities with those active 
pontiffs, permitted and even encouraged their 
Bubjects to expose their vices with all the violence 
of invective and all the petulance of ridicule, 
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men's ears being accustomed to these, were not book 

shocked with the bold or ludicrous discourses of v_^ ' 

Luther and his followers concerning the papal \^ 
dignity. 

• 

Nor were such excesses confined to the head The im- 
of the church alone. Many of the dignified cler- of the 
gy» secular as well as regular, being the younger ^^®''^- 
sons of noble families, who had assumed the eccle- 
siastical character for no other reason but that 
they found in the church stations of great dignity 
and af&uence, were accustomed totally to neglect 
the duties of their office, and indulged themselves 
without reserve in all the vices to which great 
wealth and idleness naturally give birth. Though 
the inferior clergy were prevented by their po- 
verty from imitating the expensive luxury of 
their superiors, yet gross ignorance and low de- 
bauchery rendered them as contemptible as the 
others were odious.* The seyere and unnatural 
law of celibacy, to which both were equally sub- , 
ject, occasioned such irregularities, that in several 



* The corrupt state of the church prior to the Reformation 
is acknowleged by an author who was both abundantly* able to 
judge concerning this matter^ and who was not over-forward 
to confess it. " For some years (says Bellannine} before the 
Lutheran and CalTinistic heresies were published, there was 
not (as contemporary authors testify) any severity in ecclesi* 
astical judicatories, any discipline with regard to morals, any 
knowledge of sacred literature, any reverence for divine things; 
there was not almost any religion remaining." Bellarminus 
Concio xxviii. Oper. torn. vi. col. 296. edit. Colon. 1617^ apud 
Gerdesii Hist Evim. Renovati^ vol. i. p. ^5. 
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parts of Europe, the concubinage of priests was 
not only permitted but enjoined. The employ* 
1520. ing of a remedy so contrary to the precepts of 
the Christian religion, is the strongest proof that 
the criines it was intended to prevent were both 
numerous and flagrant. Long before the six- 
teenth century many authors of great name and 
authority give such descriptions of the dissolute 
morals of the clergy as seem almost incredil)Ie 
in the present age.* The voluptuous lives of 
ecclesiastics occasioned great scandal, not only 
because their manners were inconsistent with 
their sacred character, but the laity, being accus- 
tomed to see several of them rise from the lowest 
stations to the greatest affluence, d^d not show the 
same indulgence to their excesses as to those of 
persons possessed of hereditary wealth or grandeur; 
and viewing their condition with more eiiivy, they 
censured their crimes with greater severity. No-. 



* Centum Gravamina Nation. Gennan. in Fascicnlo^ Re^ 
fxpetend. et fugiendarum^ per Ortuinum Gratium, vol. i. S6l, 
See innumerable passages to the same purpose in the appen* 
dix or second volume, published by Edw. Brown. See also 
Herm. Vpnder Hardt. Hist. Lit. Reform, pars iii. and the vast 
collections of Walch^us in his foi^r volumes of Monumenta 
Medii ^yi. Gotting. 1757. 

The authors I have qnoted enumeirate the vices of the cler- 
gy. When they ventured upon actions manifestly criminal, 
we may conclude that they would be less scrupulous with 
■-^ respect to the decorum of behaviour. Accordingly their ne- 

glect of the decent conduct suitable to their profession, seems 
to have given great oflfence. In order to illustrate this, I 
|hall transcribe on^ passage^ because i^ is tal^ei} not froin fof 
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tbisg, therefore, could be more acceptable to Lu-< 
therms hearers than the violence with which he 
exclaimed against the immoralities of church- 1590. 
men ; and every person in his audience could^ from 
his own observation, confirm the truth of liis in- 
vectives. 

The scandal of these crimes was ffreatlV in- The fad- 
careased by the facility with which such as commit- ^^X 
ted them obtained pardon. In all the European these im- 
kingdoms, the importance of the civil magistoate, "^p 
under forms of government extremely irregular *^^^ 
and turbulent, made it necessary to relax the ri- 
gour of justice ; and upon payment of a certain fine 
or composition prescribed by law, judges were ac- 
customed to remit farther punishment, even of 
the most atrocious crimes. The Court of Rome, 
alwayis attentive to the means of augmenting its 
revenues, imitated this practice ; and by a pre- 



nuthor whose professed purpose it was to describe the impro- 
per conduct of the clergy, and who, frgm prejudice or arti- 
fice, may be supposed to aggravate the charge against them. 
The £mperor Charles IV., in- a letter to the Archbishop of 
Mentz, A».D. 13^9, exhorting him to reform the disorders (^ 
tbe clergy, thus expresses himself: '^ De Christi patrimonio, 
ludos, hastiludia et tomeamenta exercent; habitum milita- 
rem cum praetextis aureis et argeilteis gestant, et calceos mili- 
tares; comam et barbam nutriunt, et nihil quod ad vitam et 
jOrcUn^m t^desiasticum spectat, ostendunt. Militaribus se 
duntaxat et secuiaribus actibus, vita et moril^us, in suce salutis 
dlapei^diiup^ ct generale populi seandalum, immiscent." Co« 
dex Diplomaticus Anecdotorum^ p^r VaL Ferd. Gudenuu)| 
4to. vol. iii, p. 458. 
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BOOK posterous accomtnodation of it to religioiaB cob- 
^^' cerns, granted its pardons to such transgressors as 



1520. gave a sum of money in order to purchase them« 
As the idea of a composition for crimes was then 
familiar, this strange traffic was so far from shock- 
ing mankind, that it soon became general ; and, 
in order to prevent any imposition in carrying it 
. on^ the officers of the Roman chancery published 
a book containing the precise sum to be exacted 
for the pardon of every particular sin. A deacon 
guilty of murder was absolved for twenty crowns : 
A bishop or abbot might assassinate for three 
hundred livres: Any ecclesiastic might violate 
his vows of chastity, even with the most aggravat- 
ing circumstances, for the (bird part of that sum. 
Even such shocking crimes as occur seldom in hu- 
man life, and perhaps exist only in the impure 
imagination of a casuist, were taxed at a very 
moderate rate. When a more regular and perfect 
mode of dispensing justice came to be introduced 
into civil courts, the practice of paying a compod- 
tion for crimes went gradually into disuse ; and 
mankind having acquired more accurate notions 
concerning religion and morality, the conditions 
on which the Court of Rome bestowed its pardons 
appeared impious, and were considered as one great 
soui'ce of ecclesiastical corruption.* 



* Fascicul. Rer. expet et fug. i; 355. J. G. Scbelhornii 
Amsenit Literar. Francof. 1725, vol. ii. 369. Dictioo. dd 
Bayle, Artie. Banck et Tuppius. Tmu Caneellar. Ronuuur, 
edit. Frano^. 1651, passim* 
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This degeneracy of manners among the clergy. flooK 
might have been tolemted, perhaps, with greater .^^^ '^ 
mdulgence, if their exorbitant riehes and power i5$o. 
had not enabled them, at the same time, to en- J^^**^'" 
croach on the rights of every other order of wealth 
men. It is the genius of superstition, fond of ^urch^ 
whatever is pompous or grand, t6 set no bonnds 
to its liberality towards persons whom it esteems 
sacred, and to think its expressions of regard 
defective, unless it hath raised them to the height 
of weidth and authority. Hence flowed the ex- 
tensive revenues and jiuisdiction possessed by 
the church in every country in Europe, and 
which were become intcderable to the laity, 
from whose undkceming bounty they were at 
first derived. 

The burden, however, of ecclesiastical oppres- particular^ 
sion had fallen with such peculiar weight on the i^y,^^* 
Germans, as rendered them, though naturally 
exempt from levity, and tenacious of their an- 
dent customs, more inclinable than aiiy people 
in Europe to listen to those who called on them 
to assert their liberty. During the long contests 
between the Popes and Emperors concerning 
the right of investiture, and the wars which these 
occasioned, most of the considerable German 
ecclesiastics joined the papal faction; and while 
engaged in rebellion against the head of the 
Empire, they seized the Imperial domains and 
revenues, and usurped the Imperial jurisdiction 
within their own dioceses. Upon the re-estab- 
lishment of tranquillity, they still retained these 
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Vigaxpati6nni as if by the length of an unjust ip» 
session thiey had acquired a legal right to them^ 
1520. The Emperors, too feeble to wnest them ont of 
their hands, were obliged to grant the dergy fie& 
of those ample territories, and they enjoyed all 
the immunities as well as honours which belongs 
ed to feudal barons. By means of these, many 
bishops and abbots in Germany were not only ec- 
desiastics but princes, and their character and 
manners partook more of the license too freqiftnt 
among the latter, than of the sanctity which be- 
came the former,* 

vherethe The unsettled State df government in Ger* 
^[^^2 many, and the frequent wars to which tha( 
^^*P«^ country was exposed, contributed in another 
peri^. manner towards aggrandizing ecclesiastics. The 
only property, during those times of anarchy, 
which enjoyed security from the oppression of 
the great or the ravages of war, was thaj; which 
bdonged to the church. This was owing not 
o(nly to the great reverence for the sacred cha- 
racter prevalent in those ages, but to a supersti- 
tious dread of the sentence of excommunication, 
which the dergy were ready to denounce against 
rail who invaded th^ir possessions. Many ob- 
, serving this, made a surrender of their knds to 
ecclesiastics, and consenting to hold them in fee 
of the church, obtained as its vassals a degree 
of safety which, without this device, they were 
unable to procure. By such an increase of the 



F. Paul Plistory of Ecclesiast. Benefices, p. 107< 
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i tilimbar of their vassals, the power of ecclesiastics 

I received a real and permanent augmentation ; and 

i as lands held in fee by the limited tenures com- 1590. 

< inon in those ages often returned to the persons on 

whom the fief depended, considerable additions 

Were made in this way to the property of the 

clergy.* 

The solicitude of the clergy, in providing for ^?j23r* 
the safety of their own persons, was still greater immunw 
than that which they displayed in securing their ^« °^«^ 
possessions i and their eflPorts to attain it were 
still more successfuL As they were consecrated 
to the priestly office with much outward solemni- 
ty ; were distinguished firom the rest of mankind 
by a peculiar garb and manner of life; and arro- 
gated to their order many privileges which do not 
belong to other Christians, they naturally became 
the objects of excessive veneration. As a super- 
stitious spirit spread, they wer^ regarded as beings 
of a superior species to the profane laity, whoni it 
would be impious to try by the same laws or to 
subject to the same punishments. This exemp- 
tion from civil jurisdiction, granted at first to ec^ 
desiastics as a mark of respect, they soon claimed 
as a point of right. . This valuable immimity of 
the priesthood is asserted not only in the decrees 
of popes and councils, but was confirmed in the 



♦ F. Paul Hist of Ecdes. Benef. p. 66, Boulainvillers 
£tat de France, torn. i. 169. Lond. 1737. 
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most ample form by many of the greatest 'Em^ 
perora.* As long as the clerical character remain^ 
1520. edy the person of an ecclesiastic was in some degree 
sacred ; and unless he was degraded from his office, 
the unhallowed hand of the civil judge durst not 
touch him. But as the power of degradation was 
lodged in the spiritual courts, the difficulty and 
expense of obtaining such a sentence too often se- 
cured absolute impunity to offenders. Many as- 
sumed the clerical charat;ter for no other reason 
than that it might screen them from the punish- 
ment which their actions deserved.f The Gfer* 
man nobles complained loudly that these anointed 
malefactors, as they called them,:|: seldom suffered 
capitally, even f(nr the most atrocious crimes ; and 
their independence of the civil magistrate is often 
mentioned in the remonstrances of the diets as a 
privilege equally pernicious to society and to the 
morals of the dergy. 



Their en- 
cro&ch- 
ments on 
the juris- 
diction of 
the laity. 



While the clergy asserted the privileges of 
their own order vrith so much zeal, they made 
continual encroachments upon those of the laity. 
All causes relative to matrimony, to testaments, 
to usury, to legitimacy of birth, as well as those 
which concerned ecclesiastical revenues, were 
thought to be so connected vrith religion, that 



* Goldasti Constitut Impeml. Francof. 1675, vol. ii 9^, 
107. 

t Rymer*8 Foedera, vol. xiiL 532. 
t Centum Gravam. § 5l. 
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they could be tried only in the spiritual courts. 
Not satisfied with this ample jurisdiction, which 
extended to one-half of the subjects that give rise uiio. 
to litigation among men, the clergy, with wonder- 
ful industry, and by a thousand inventions, en- 
deavoured to draw all other causes into their own 
courts.* As they had engrossed almost the whole 
learning known in the dark ages, the spiritual 
judges were commonly so far superior in know- 
ledge and abilities to those employed in the secu- 
lar courts, that the people at first favoured any 
stretch that was made to bring their affairs under 
the cognisance of a judicature, on the decisions of 
which they could rely with more perfect confidence 
than on those of the civil courts. Thus the in- 
terest of the thurch and the inclination of the 
people, concurring to elude the jurisdiction of the 
lay-magistrate, soon reduced it almost to nothing.f 
By means of this, vast power accrued to ecclesias- 
tics, and no inconsiderable addition was made to 
their revenue by the sums paid in those ages to 
the persons who administered justice. 

The penalty by which the spiritual courts en^ I'he 
forced their sentences added great weight and eflfectsof 
terror to their iurisdietion. The censure of ex- spiritual 
eommunication wa& instituted originally for pre- 
serving the purity of the church, that obstinate 



* Giaanene Hist, of Naples> book n^. $ $, 
t Centum Gravam. § 9* 56, 6*4. • 
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offeiMlers, whose impious tenets or profane lif ee^ 
werei a reproach to Christianity, might be cut off 
from the society of the faithful ; this ecclesiastics 
did not scruple to convert into an engine for pro^ 
moting their own power, and they inflicted it on 
the most frivolous occasions. Whoever despised 
any of their decisions, even concerning civil mat- 
ters, immediately incurred this dreadful censure, 
which not only excluded them from the privileges 
of a Christian, but deprived them of their rights 
as men and citizens ;* and the dread of this ren- 
dered even the most fierce and turbulent spirits 
obsequious to the authority of the church. 



Thcde- 
Yices of 
ecclesias^ 
tics to se- 
cure their 
usurpa- 
tions. 



Nor did the clergy neglect the proper kiethods 
of preserving the wealth and power which they 
had acquired with such industry and address.— ^ 
The possessions of the church being consecrated 
to G^, were declared to be unalienable ; so 
that the funds of a society which was daily gain- 
ing, and could never lose, grew to be immense. 
In Germany it was computed that the ecdesias- 
tics had got into their hands more than one-half 
of the national property^! In other countries . 
the proportion varied ; but the share belong- 
ing to the church was everywhere prodigious. 
These vast possessions were not subject to the 
burdens imposed on the lands of the laity.— 
The German clergy were exempted by law 



• Centum. Gravam. § 34. 



t Ibid. § 28. 
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from all taxes;* and if, on any extraordinary emer- 
gence> eeclesiasties were pleafsed to grant some aid 
towards supplying the public exigenees, this was isao, 
consideried as a free gift flowing from their own 
generosity^ which the civil magistrate had no title 
to demand, far less to exact. In consequence of 
this strange solecism in government, the laity in 
Germany had the mortification to find themselves 
loaded with excessive impositions, because such 
as possessed the greatest property were freed 
from any obligation to support or to defend the 
state* 

Grievous, however^ as the exorbitant wealth ^« ^^ 
and numerous privileges of the clerical order siastics 
were to the other members of the Germanic foj^i^ers* 
body, they would have reckoned it some mitiga- 
tion of the evil if these had been possessed only 
by ecclesiastics residing among themselves, who 
would have been less apt to make an improper 
use of their riches, or to exercise their rights with 
unbecoming rigour. But the Bishops of Rome 
having early put in a claim, the boldest that ever 
human ambition suggested^ of being supreme and 
infallible heads of the Christian church ; they, 
by their profound policy and unwearied perse- 
verance, by their address in availing themselves 
of every circumstance which occurred, by taking 
advantage of the superstition of some princes, of 
the necessities of others, and of the credulity af 



r 

* Centum Gravatn. J 28. Goldasti Coitst. Imper. ii. 'tff^ 
108. Pfeffel Hist, du Droit Pcibl. 250, 374. 
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tbe people, at kngth established their pretensions 
in opposition both to the interest and common* 
k^so. sense of mankind. Germany was the country 
which these ecclesiastical sovereigns governed 
with most absolute authority. They excommu- 
nicated and deposed some of its most illustrious 
Emperors, and excited their subjects, their 
ministers, and even, their children, to take arms 
against them. Amidst these contests the Popes 
continually extended their own immunities, spoils 
ing the secular princes gradually of their most 
valuable prerogatives; and the German church 
felt all the rigour of that oppression which flows 
from subjection to foreign dominion and foreiga 
exactions. 



Bated by 
the Pope. 



The right of conferring benefices, which the 
Popes usurped during that period of confiisioiw 
was an acquisition of great importance, and 
exalted the ecclesiastical power upon the ruins 
of the temporal. The Emperors and other 
princes of Germany had long been in possession 
of this right, which served to increase both their 
authority and their revenue. But by wresting^ 
it out of their hands, the Popes were enabled to 
fill the Empire with their own creatures ; they 
accustomed a great body of every prince's sub- 
jects to depend not upon him but upon the 
Roraai) See; they bestowed upon strangers the 
richest benefices in every country, and drained 
their wealth to supply the luxury of a foreign 
court. Even the patience of the most supersti- 
tious ages could uo longer bear such oppression ^ 




I 
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^nd so loud and frequent were the complaints and 
murmurs of the Germans, that the Popes, afraid 
of irritating them too far, consented, contrary to 15'ao. 
their usual practice, to abate somewhat of their 
pretensions, and to rest satisfied with the right of 
nomination to such benefices as happened to fall 
vacant during six months in the year, leaving the 
disposal of the remainder to the princes and other 
legal patrons,* 

But the court of Rome easily found expedi- Theame* 
ents for eluding an agreement which put such re^ restrainmg 
straints on its power. The practice of reserving *^i8 power 
certain benefices in every country to the Pope's Popes in^ 
immediate nomination, which had been long ®°^®^'^'""' 
known, and often complained of, was extended 
far beyond its ancient bounds. All the benefices 
possessed by cardinals, or any of the numerous of- 
ficers in the Roman court ; those held by persons 
who happened to die at Rome, or within forty 
miles of that city on their jc^rney to or from it ; 
such as became vacant by translation, with many 
others, were included in the number of reserved 
benefices : Julius II. and Ldo X. stretching the 
matter to the utmost, often collated to benefices 
where the right of reservation had not been de- 
clared, on pretence of having mentally reserved 
this privilege to themselves. The right of reserva- 
tion, however, even with this extension, had cer- 
tain limits, as it could be exercised only where 



* F. Paul Hist, of Eccles. Benef. 204. Gold. C<«utit 
Imper. L 408. 
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BOO^ the benefice vfsm actually vacant ; « and therefore, 
in order to render the exertion of papal power 



162Q. unbounded, ewpectative graces, or mandates no-r 
minating a person to succeed to a benefice upon 
the first vacancy that should happen, were 
' brought into use. By means of these, Germany 
was filled with persons who were servilely depends 
ent on the court of Borne, from which they had 
received such reversionary grants; princes were de. 
frauded, in a great degree, of their prerogatives ; 
the rights of lay-patrons, were preoccupied, and 
rendered almost eutirely vain,^ 

Venality of The manner in which these extraordinary 
&? Fwer« were exercised rendered them stiU more 
odious and intolerable. The avarice and extortion 
of the court of Rome were become excessive al-. 
most to a proverb. The practice of selling bene- 
fices was so notorious, that no pains were taken to 
conceal or to disguise it. Companies of merchants 
openly purchased the benefices of different dis- 
tricts in Germany from the Pope's ministers, and 
retailed them at an advanced price.f Pious men 
beheld with deep regret these simoniacal trans* 
actions, so unworthy the ministers of a Christian 
church ; while poHtieians complained of the loss 
. sustained by the exportation of so much wealth in 
th^t irreligious traffic. 



* Centum Gravam. §21. Fascic. Rer. expet &c. 334, 
Cold. Const Imper. i. 391, 404, 405. F. Paul Hist, of Eccl. 
]Benef. l67, 199- 

t Fascic. Rpr, expet. i. S5|9, 
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The sums, indeed,^ which the court of Rome * book 

... n 

*drew, hy its stated and legal impositions from all ^_, - '^ 

the countries ^acknowledging its authority, were laao. 
so consideraKle, that it is not strange that princes JJi,^""^^ 
as well as their subjects murmured at the smallest countries 
addition made to them by unnecessary or illicit ^eal^ 
means. Efvery ecclesiastical person, upon his 
Amission to his benefice, paid annats, or one 
year's produce of his living, to the Pope; and 
^s that tax was exacted with great rigour, its 
4tmount was very great. To this must be added 
the frequent demands made by the Popes of free 
gifts from the clergy, together with the extraordi- 
nary levies of tenths upon ecclesiastical benefices, 
en pretence of expeditions against the Turks, sel- 
dom intended or carried into execution ; and from 
the whole, the vast proportion of the revenues of 
the church which flowed continually to Kome may 
be estimated. 

Such were the dissolute manners, the exor- The unit- 
bitant wealth, the enormous power and privi- SS"' 
leges of the clergy, before the Reformation; such <»«***• 
the oppressive rigour of that dominion which the 
Popes had established over the Christian world; 
and such the sentiments concerning them that 
prevailed in Germany at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. Nor has this sketch been 
copied from the controversial writers of that age, 
who, in the heat of disputation, may be suspected 
of having exaggerated the errors, or of having 
misrepresented the conduct of that church wbich ' 
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Men pr^ 
pared ta 
embrace 
Luther's 
opinions^ 



and to to- 
lerate his 
defects. 
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they laboured to overturn ; it is formed upon more 
authentic evidence, upon the memorials and re- 
monstrances of the Imperial Diets, enumerating 
the grievances under which the Empire groaned, 
in (Hrder to obtain the redress of them. Dissatis- 
faction must have arisen to a great height among 
the people, when these grave assemblies expressed 
themselves with that degree of acrimomy which 
abounds in their remonstrances; and if they de- 
manded the abolition of these enormities with so 
much vehemence, the people, we may be assured, 
uttered their sentiments and desires in bolder and 
more virulent language. 

To men thus prepared for shaking off the 
yoke, Luther addressed himself with certainty of 
success. As they had long felt its weight, and 
had borne it with impatience, they listened with 
joy to the first offer of procuring them deliver-? 
ance. Hence proceeded the fond and eager 
reception that his doctrines met with, and the 
rapidity with which they spread over all the 
provinces of Germany, Even the impetuosity 
and fiercfeness of Luther's spirit, his confidence 
in asserting his own opinions^ and the arrogance 
as well as contempt wherewith he treated all 
who differed from him, which, in ages of greater 
moderation and refinement, have been reckoned 
defects in the character of that . reformer, did 
not appear excessive to his contemporaries, whose 
minds were strongly agitated by those interesting 
controversiiBs which he carried qn, and who had 
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themselves endured the rigour of papal tyranny, 
and seen the corruptions in the church against 
which he exclaimed. 1520, 

NoE were they offended at that gross scurrility 
with which his polemical writings are filled, or 
at the low buffoonery which he sometimes intro- 
duces into his gravest discourses. No dispute 
was managed in those rude times without a large 
portion of the former ; and the latter was com- 
mon even on the most solemn occasions, and in 
•treating the most sacred subjects. So far Were 
either of these from doing hurt to his cause, that 
invective and ridicule had some effect, as well as 
more laudable arguments, in exposing the errors 
of popery, and in determining mankind to aban- 
don them. 

Besides all these causes of Luther's rapid The eSbet 
progress, arising from the nature of his enter- ventioiTaf 
prise, and the iuncture at which he undertook pnntingon 
it, he reaped advantage from seme foreign and ^^. 
adventitious circumstances, the beneficial influ* §^^T™*' 
enee of which nene of his forerunners in the 
same course had enjoyed. Among these may 
be reckoned the invention of the art of printing, 
about half a century before his time. Sy this 
fortunate discovery the facility of acquiring and 
of propagating knowledge was wonderfully in- 
creased, and Luther's books, which must other- 
wise have made their way slowly and with uncer- 
tainty into distant countries, . spread at once all 
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over Europe. Nor were they read only by the 
rich and the learned, who alone had access to 
\S20. books before that invention; they got into the 
hands of the people, who, upon this appeal to 
them as judges, ventured to examine and to reject 
many doctrines which they had formerly been re- 
quked to beUeve, without ^being taught to under- 
stand themu 

^"? ^^ The revival of learning at the same period was 
learaing. a drcumstance extremely friendly to th^ Refor- 
matioa. The study of t^e ancient Greek and 
Roman authors, by enlightening the human mind 
with liberal and sound knowledge, roused it f«)m 
that profound lethargy in which it had been sunk 
during scjveral centuries. Mankind seem at that 
period to have recovered the powers of inquiring 
and of thinking for themselves, fi^culties of which 
they had long lost the use ; and fond of the acqui- 
sition, they exercised them with great boldness 
upon all subjects. They were not now afraid of 
entering an uncommon path or of embracing a 
new opinion. Novelty appears rather to have 
been a recommendation of a doctrine ; and instead 
of being startled when the daring hand of Lu- 
ther drew aside or tore the veil which covered 
and established errors, the genius of the age ap- 
plauded and aided the attempt. Luther, thou^ 
^ stranger to elegance in taste or composition, 
zealously promoted the cultivation of ancient liter- 
ature ; and sensible of its being necessary to the 
right understanding of the Scriptures, he him- 
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<self had acquired considerable knowledge both in 
the Hebrew^ and Greek tongues. Melancthon 
and some other of his disciples were eminent pro- 1520. 
ficients in the polite arts ; and as the same igno- 
rant monks who opposed the introduction of learn- 
ing into Gennany set themselves with equal 
fierceness against Luther's opinions, and declared 
the good reception of the latter to be the effect 
x)f the progress which the former had made, the 
cause of learning and of the Reformation came to 
be eonsidered as closely connected with each other, 
and, in every country, had the same friends and 
the same enemies. This enabled the reformers 
to carry on the contest at first with great superi- 
ority. Erudition, industry, accuracy of sentiment, 
purity of composition, even wit and raillery, were 
almost wholly on their side, and triumphed with 
ease over illiterate monks, whose rude arguments, 
expressed in perplexed and barbarous style, were 
found insufficient for the defence of a system, the 
errors of which all the art and ingenuity of its 
liater and more learned advocates have not been 
able to palliate. 

That bold spirit of inquiry which the revival ]^^^^ 
of le>arning excited in Europe, was so favourable persons 
to the Reformation, that Luther was aided in his not^^isb 
progress, and mankind were prepared to embrace ^^^^ ^^^ 
his doctrines, by persons who did not wish success 
to his undertaking. The greater part of the in- 
genious men who applied to the study of ancient 
Jiterature towards the close of the fifteenth cen- 
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tury and the beginning of the sixteenth, though 
they had no intention, and perhaps no wish, to 
overturn the established system of religion, had 
discovered the absurdity of many tenets and prac- 
tices auth(Hised by the church, and perceived the 
futility of those arguments by which illiterate 
monks endeavoured to defend them. Their con- 
tempt of these advocates for the received errors led 
them frequently to expose.the opinions which they 
supported, and to ridicule their ignorance with 
great freedom and severity. By this men were 
prepared for the more serious attacks made upon 
them by Luther; and their reverence both for the 
doctrines and persons against whom he inveighed 
was considerably abated. This was particularly 
the case in Germany. When the first attempts 
were made to revive a taste for ancient learning 
in that country, the ecclesiastics there, who were 
still more ignorant than their brethren on the 
other. side of the Alps, set theim selves to oppose 
its progress with more active zeal; and the pa- 
trons of the new studies in return attacked them 
with greater violence. In the writings of Re^^ch- 
lin, Hutten, and the other revivers of letoiing in 
Germany, the corruptions of the church of Kome 
are censured with an acrimony of style little in- 
ferior to that of Luther himself.* 



* Gerdesius Hist. Evang. Renov. vol. i. p. 141, 157. 
Seckend. lib. i. p. 1 03. Vender Hardt Hist. Literar. Refonn. 
pars. ii. I 
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. From the same cause proceeded the frequent 
strictures of Erasmus upon the errors of the 
church, as well as upon the ignorance and vices 
of the clergy. His reputation and authority Particu- 
were so high in Europe at the beginning of the mus. '**' 
sixteenth century, and his works were read with 
such universal admiration, that the effect of 
these deserves to be mentioned as one of the 
circumstances which contributed considerably to-/ 
wards Luther's success. Erasmus having been 
destined for the church, and trained up in the 
knowledge of ecclesiastical literature, applied him- 
self more to the theological inquiries than any 
of the revivers of learning in that age. His 
acute judgment and extensive erudition enabled 
him to discover many errors^both in the doctrine 
and worship of the Romish church. Some of 
these he confuted with great solidity of reason- 
ing and force of eloquence : Others he treated 
as objects of ridicule, and turned against them 
that irresistible torrent of popular and satirical 
wit of which he had the command. There 
was hardly any opinion or practice of the Ko- 
mish church which Luther endeavoured to re- 
form, but what had been previously animadvert- 
ed upon by Erasmus, and had afforded him sub- 
ject either of censure or of raillery. According- 
ly, when Luther first began his attack upon the 
church, Erasmus seemed to applaud his conduct ; 
he courted the friendship of several of his disciples 
and patrons, and condemned the behaviour and 
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spirit of his a(dversaries * He concurted openl/ 




with him in inveighing against the school di- 
1520. vines as the teachers of a system equally unedi-r 
fying and obscure. He joined him in endeavour- 
ing to turn the attention of men to the study of 
the Holy Scriptures, as the only standard of reli- 
gious truth.f 

Various circumstances, howerer, prevented 
Erasmus from holding the same course with 
Luther. The natural timidity of his temper; 
his want of that strength of mind which alone 
can prompt a man to assume the character 
of a reformer ; t his excessive deference for per^ 
sons in high station; hi» dread of losing the 
pensions and other .emoluments which their U- 
berality had conferred upon him; his extreme 
love of peace, and hc^es of reforming abuses* 
gradually, and~ by gei\tle methods, all concurred 
in determining him not only to repress and to 
moderate the zeal with which he had once been 



* Seckend^ lib. L p. 40^ 96. 

t VoDder Hardt Histor. Literar. Reform, pscrs L Gerdes. 
Hist. Evang. Renov. i. 147. 

f Erasmus himself is candid enough to acknowledge this: 
** Luther,* says he, *' has giten us many a wholesome doc-- 
trine and many a good counsel. T wish he had not defeated 
the effect ei ihem by intolerable faults. But if he had written 
every thing in the most unexceptionable manner, I had no 
inclination to die for the sake of truth. Every man hath not 
the courage requisite to make a martyr; and I am afraid that 
if I were put to the trial, I should imitate St Petef." Epist, 
Erasmi, in Jortin's Life of Erasm. vol. i. p. 273. 
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animated against the errors of the> church,^ but ta book 
assume the character of a mediator between Lu- ,_ 
ther and his opponents* But though Erasmus U20r 
soon began to censure Lutber as too daring and 
impetuous, and was at last prevailed upon to 
write against him^ he must nevertheless be con-^ 
sidered as his forerunner and auxiliary .in this 
war upon the church. He first scattered the 
seeds which Luther cherished and brought to ma^ 
turity. His raillery and oblique censures prepar- 
ed the way for Luther's invectives and more di-^ 
rect attacks. In this light Erasmus appeared to 
the zealous defenders of the Romish church in his 
own times.f In this light he must be considered 
by every person conversant in the history of that 
period* 

In this long enumeration of the circumstanoes 
wbich combined in favouring the progress of Lu- 
ther's opinions^ or in weakening the resistance of 
his adversaries^ I have avoided entering into any 
discussion of the theological doctrines of popery, 
and have not attempted to show bow repugnant 
ihey are to the spirit of Christianity, and how des- 
titute of any foundation in reason, in the word of 
God, or in the practice of the primitive church, 
leaving those topics entirely to ecclesiastical histo- 
rians, to whose province they peculiarly belongs 
But when we add the effect of these religious con- 



♦ Jortin's Life of Erasmus^ vol. i. p. 258. 

t Yonder Hardt Hist. Literar. Reform, pars i. p^ 2. 
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siderations to the influence of political causeS) it 
is obvious that the united operation of both on 
\620. the human mind must hav^ been sudden and irre- 
sistible. Though to Luther's contemporaries, 
who were too near perhaps to the scene, or too 
deeply interested in it, to trace causes with accura- 
cy, or to examine them with coolness, the rapidity 
with which his opinions spread appeared to be so 
unaccountable, that some of them imputed it to 
a certain uncommon and malignant position of the 
stars, which scattered the spirit of giddiness and 
innovation over the world ;* it is evident that the 
success of the Reformation was the natural effect 
of many powerful causes prepared by peculiar pro- 
vidence, and happily conspiring to that end. This 
attempt to investigate these causes, and to throw 
light on an event so singular and important, will 
not, perhaps, be deemed an unnecessary digres- 
sion. — I return from it to the course of the 
history. 

Proceed- The Diet at Worms conducted its delibera- 
D^at*^^ tions with that slow formality peculiar to such as- 
Worma. sembHcs. Much time was spent in establishing 
some regulations with regard to the internal po- 
lice of the Empire. The jurisdiction of the Im- 
perial chamber was confirmed, and the forms of 
its proceedings rendered more fixed and regular. 
A council of regency was appointed to assist Fer- 
dinand in the government of the Empire during 



* Jovii Historia, Lot. 1553, fol. p. 134, 
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any occasional absence of the Emperor; which, 
from the extent of the Emperor's dominions, as 
well as the multiplicity of his affairs, was an U2u 
event that might be frequently expected.* The 
state of religion was then taken into considera- 
tion. There were not wanting some plausible The Em- 
reasons which might have induced Charles to ^^^'^ 
have declared himself the protector of Luther's regard to 
cause, or at least to have connived at its progress. ^^' 
If he had possessed no other dominions but those 
which belonged to him in Germany, and no other 
crown besides the Imperial, he might have been 
disposed, perhaps, to favour a man who asserted 
so boldly the privileges and immunities for which 
the Empire had struggled so long with the Popes. 
But the vast and dangerous schemes which 
Francis I. was forming against Charles, made it 
necessary for him to regulate his conduct by views 
more extensive than those which would have suit* 
ed a German prince ; and it being of the utmost 
importance to secure the Pope's friendship, this 
determined him to treat Luther with great seve- 
rity, as the most effectual method of soothing Leo 
into a concurrence with his measures. His eager- 
ness to accomplish this rendered him not willing 
to gratify the papal legates in Germany, who in- 
isisted that, without any delay or formal delibera- 
tion, the diet ought to condemn a man whom the 



* Pont Heuter. Rer. Austr. lib. viii, chap. II. p. 195* 
Pfeffel Abrege Chronol, p. 59^. 

rohi II. M 
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Pope had already excommunicated as an inc(»Ti^ 
gible heretic. Such an abrupt manner of pro^ 
ceeding» however, being deemed unprecedented 
and unjust by the members of the diet, they made 
a point of Luther's appearing in person, and de- 
claring whether he adhered or not to those opini- 
ons which had drawn upon him the censures of 
the church.* Ntfc only the Emperor, but all the 
princes through whose territories he had to pass^ 
granted him a safe-conduct \> and Charles wrote to 
him at the same time, requiring his immediate at- 
tendance on the diet, and renewing his promises 
of protection from any injury or violencetf Lu- 
ther did not hesitate one moment about yielding 
obedience^ and set out for W(»ms, attended by 
the herald who had brought the Emperor's letter 
and safe-conduct. While on his journey, qiany 
of his friends, whom the fate of Huss under simi- 
lar circumstances, and notwithstanding the same 
security of an Imperial safe-conduct, filled with 
solicitude^ advised and entreated him not to rush 
wantonly into the midst of danger. But LutBer, 
superior to such terrors, silenced them with this 
reply ; ^ I am lawfully called^" said he» ^* to ap- 
pear in that city, and thither will I go in the 
name of the Lcnrd^ though as many devils as 
there are tiles on the houses were there combined 
against me."j: 



♦ P. Mart Ep. 722. 
f Luth. Oper. IL 411. 
% Ibid. 412. 
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' The reteption which he met with at Worms book 
was such as he might have reckoned a fiill re* .^^ '_j. 
ward of all his labours, if vanity and the love of 152]. 
applause had been the principles by which he J^^r^ 
was influenced* Greater crowds assembled to Worms. 
behold him than had appeared at the Emperor's 
public entry; his apartments were daily filled 
with princes and personages of the highest rank,* 
and he was treated with all the respect paid to 
those who possess the power of directing the 
understanding and sentiments of other men ; an 
homage more sincere as well as more flattering 
than any which pre-eminence in birth or condi- 
tion can command. At his appearance before "^^ ™^'- 
the diet he behaved with great decency and appear* 
with equal firmness. He readily acknowledged 
an excess of vehemence and acrimony in his 
controversial writings, but refiised to retract his 
opinions unless he were convinced of their false- 
hood, or to consent to their being tried by any 
other rule than the word of God. When nei- 
ther threats nor entreaties could prevail on him 
to depart from this resolution, some of the eccle- 
siastics proposed to imitate the example of the 
council of Constance, and by punishing the au- 
thor of this pestilent heresy, who was now in 
&eir power, to deliver the church at once from 
such an evil. But the members of the diet refiis- 
ing to expose the German integrity to fresh re- 
proach by a second violation of public faith, and 
■ ■ ^ ■ ^ — ■ — . . ^ 

* Seckend. 156. Luth. Oper. iL 414. 
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Charles being no less unwilling to faring a staia 
upon the beginning of his administration by such 
an ignominious action, Luther was permitted to 
depart in safety.* A few days after he left the 
city, a severe edict was published in the. Empe- 
ror's name, and by authority of the diet, depriving 
him, as an obstinate and excommunicated crimi- 
nal, of all the privileges which he enjoyed as a 
subject of the Empire, forbidding any prince to 
harbour or protect him, and requiring all to con- 
cur in seizing his person as soon as the term spe- 
cified in his safe*conduct was expired.f 



edand 
concealed 
atWarU 
barg. 



But this rigorous decree had no considerable 
effect, the execution of it being prevented part- 
ly by the multiplicity of occupations which the 
commotions in Spain, together with the wars in 
Italy and the Low Countries, created to the 
Emperor, and partly by a prudent precaution 
employed by the Elector of Saxony, Luther's 
faithful and discerning patron. As Luther, on 
his return from Worms, was passing near Alten- 
stein in Thuringia, a number of horsemen in 
masks rushed suddenly out of a wood, where the 
Elector had appointed them to Ue in wait for him, 
and surrounding his company, carried him, af» 
ter dismissing all his attendants, to Wartburg, a 
strong castle not far distant. There the Elector 
ordered him to be suppUed with every thing ne- 

* Paul Hist of Counc. p. 13. Seckend. 160. 
t Gold^ CoDsi. Imperial, ii. 401. 
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cessary or agreeable ; but the place of his retreat book 
was carefully concealed, until the fury of the pre- ,^ ' 
sent storm against him began to abate, upon a 1521. 
change in the political situation of Eiu'ope. lu 
this solitude, where he remained nine months, and 
which he frequently called his Patmos, after the 
name of that island to which the Apostle John 
was banished, he exerted his usual vigour and in- 
dustry in defence of his doctrines or in confuta- 
tion of his adversaries, publishing several treatises^ 
which revived the spirit of his followers, astonished 
to a great degree, and disheartened at the sudden 
disappearance of their leader. 



During his confinement, his opinions contmu- Frogrees 

of his 
opioions. 



ed to gain ground, acquiring the ascendant in al- ^ ^ 



most every city in Saxony. At this time the 
Augustinians of Wittemberg, with the approba* 
tion of the university and the connivance of the 
Elector, ventured ux)on the first step towards an al- 
teration in the established forms of public worship, 
by abolishing the celebration of private masses* 
and by giving the cup ^s well as the bread to 
the laity, in iadministering the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper. 

Whatever consolation the courage and sue- Decree of 

cess of his disciples, or the progress of his doctrines ^^J^of 

in his own country, afforded Luther in bis retreat, Pahs con« 

he there received information of two events which ^^^ 
considerably damped his joy, as they seemed to 
la^ insuperable obstacles in the way of propagate 
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ing his principles in the two most powerful king- 
doms of Europe. One was a solemn decree con- 
demning his opinions, published by the university 
of Paris, the most ancient, and, at that time, the 
most respectable of the learned societies in Eu- 
rope. The other was the answer written to his 
book concerning the Babylonish captivity by 
Henry VIII. of England. That monarch hav- 
ing been educated under the eye of a suspicious 
father, who, in order to prevent his attending to 
business, kept him occupied in the study of litera- 
ture, still retained a greater love ef learning, and 
stronger habits of application to it, than are com- 
mon among princes of so active a disposition and 
such violent passions. Being ambitious of acquir- 
ing glory of every kind, as well as zealously at- 
tached to the Romish church, and highly exaspe- 
rated against Luther, who had treated Thomas 
Aquinas, his favourite author, with great contempt, 
Heni^ did not think it enough to exert his royal 
authority in opposing the opinions of the Reform- 
er, but resolved likewise to combat them with 
scholastic weapons. With this view he publish- 
ed his treatise on the Seven Sacraments, which, 
though forgotten at present, as books of con- 
troversy always are when the occasion that pro- 
duced them is past, is not destitute of polemical 
ingenuity and acuteness, and was represented by 
the flattery of his courtiers to be a work of 
such . wonderful science and learning, as exalted 
him no less above other authors in merit than 
he was distinguished among them by his rank. 
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The Pope, to whom it was presented with tTie 
greatest formality in full consistory, spoke of it in 
such terms as if it had been dictated by immedi- 
ate inspiration ; and, -as a testimony of the grati- 
tude of the church for his extraordinary :seal, con- 
ferred on him the title of Defender of the Faith, 
an appellation which Henry soon forfeited in the 
opinion of those &om whom he derived it, and 
which is still retained by his successors, tbougli 
the avowed enemies of those opinions, by contend- 
ing for which he merited that honourable distinc- 
tion. Luther, wlio was not overawed either by Luther's 
iihe authority of the university, or the dignity of J!^ 
the monarcb, soon published his animadversions 
on both, in a style no less vehement and severe 
than he would have used in oonfuting his mean- 
est antagonist. This indecent boldness, instead 
of shocking his contemporaries, was considered by 
them as a new proof of his undaunted spirit. A • 
controversy managed by disputants so illustrious 
drew universal attention ; and such was the conta- 
gion of the spirit of innovation difiused through 
Europe in that age, and so powerful the evidence 
which accompanied the doctrines of the Reformers 
on their first publication, that in spite both of the 
eivil and ecclesiastical powers combined against 
them, they daily gained converts both in France 
and in England. 



How desirous soever %he Emperor might be ^teof 
to put a stop to Luther's progress, he was often between 
ob^ged^ during the 4iet at W<»:ms, to turn his ^^^ 
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thoughts to matters still more interesting, and 
_ which demanded more immediate attention. A 
]59i. war was ready to break out between him and the 
French King in Navarre, in the Low Countries, 
and in Italy ; and it required either great address 
to avert the danger, or timely and wise precau- 
tions to resist it. Every circumstance, at that 
juncture, inclined Charles to prefer the former 
measure. Spain was torn with intestine commo* 
Hions. In Italy he had not hitherto secured the 
assistance of any one ally. In the Low Countries 
his subjects trembled at the thoughts of a rupture 
with France, the fatal effects of which on their 
commerce they had often experienced. From 
these considerations, as well as from the solicitude 
of Chieyres^ during his whole administration, to 
maintain peace between the two monarchs, pro*- 
ceedcd the Fmperor's backwardness to commence 
hostilities. But Francis and his ministers did 
not breathe the same pacific spirit. He easily 
foresaw that concord could not long subsist where 
interest, emulation, and ambition conspired to 
dissolve it ; and he possi9$6ed several advantages 
which flattered him with the hopes of surpris^ 
ing his rival, and of overpowering him before 
te could put himself in a posture of defence. 
The French King's dominions, from their com- 
pact situation, from their subjection to the royal 
authority, from the genius of the people, fond 
of war, and attached to their sovereign by every 
tie of duty and affection, were more capable of a 
great or sudden effort than the larger but disunit- 
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ed temtories of the Emperor, in one part of book 
whieh the people were in arms against his min- ' .^ '^^ 
isters, atid in all his prerc^ative was more limited is^i. 
than that of bis rival. 

The only princes in whose power it was to have Henry 
kept down or to have extinguished this flame on yours the 
its first appearance, either neglected to exert Emperor. 
themselves, or were active in kindling and spread- 
ing it. Henry VIII., though he affected to as- 
sume the name of mediator, and both parties made 
frequent appeals to him, had laid aside the impar- 
tiality which suited that character. Wolsey, by 
his artifices, had estranged himself so entirely 
from the French King, that he secretly fomented 
the discord which he ought to have composed, and 
waited only for some decent pretext to join his 
«rms to those of the Emperor.* 

Leo's endeavours to excite discord between i^eohesi-i 
the Emperor and Francis were more avowed and tween the 
Imd greater influence. Not only his duty as the "^*^- 
common father of Christendom, but his interest as 
an Italian potentate, called upon the Pope to act 
as the guardian of the public tranquillity, and to 
avoid any measure that might overturn the system 
which, after much bloodshed and many negoti- 
ationSy was now established in Italy. According- 
ly Leo, who instantly discerned the propriety of 



Herbert. FiddjBs' Life of Wolsey, 258. 
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ihis conduct, had fonned a scheme, upon CharWs 
promotion to the Imperial dignity, of rendering 
u%u himself the umpire between the rivals, by sooth- 
ing them alternately, while he enter^ into ao 
close confederacy with either ; and a pontiff less 
ambitious and enterprising might have saved 
Europe fi-om many calamities by adhmng to this 
plan. But this high-spirited prelate, ribo wag 
still in the prime of life, longed passionately to 
distinguish his pontificate by some splendid action. 
He was impatient to wa«h away the infamy of 
having lost Parma and Plaeentia, the acquisition 
of which reflected so much Iwstre on the adminis- 
tration of his predecessor Julius. He beheld with 
the indignation natural to Italians in that age, the 
dominion which the Transalpine, or, as they in 
imitation of the. Roman arrogance denominated 
them, the barbarous nations, had attained in Italy- 
He flattered himself that, after assisting the one 
monarch to strip the other of his possessions in 
that country, he might find means of driving out 
the victor in his turn, and acquire the glory of re- 
storing Italy to the liberty and happiness which 
it had enjoyed before the invasion of Charles VIII., 
when every state was governed by its native princes 
or its own laws, and unacquainted with a foreign 
yoke. Extravagant and chimerical as this project 
may seem, it was the favourite object of almost 
^very Italian eminent for genius or enterprise 
during great part of the' sixteenth century. They 
vainly hoped that^ by superior skill in the arti- 
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I fiees and i^nements of negotiation, they should 
be able to baffle the efforts of nations less po- 
lished ii^eed than themselves, but muefa more is2i 
powerful and warlike. So alluring was the pros* 
pect of this to Leo, that notwithstanding the 
gentleness of his disposition, and his fondness for 
the pleasures of a refined and luxurious ease, he 
hastened to disturb the peace of Europe, and to 
plunge himself into a dangerous war,, with an 
impetuosity scarcely inferior to that of the turbu- 
lent and martial Julius.* 

It was in Ijeo*s power, however, to choose 
which of the monarchs he would take for his 
confederate against the other. Both of them 
courted his friendship ; he wavered for some time 
between them, and at first concluded an alliance 
with Francis. The object of this treaty was the 
^ conquest of Naples, which the confederates agreed 
to divide between them. The Pope, it is proba- 
ble, flattered himself that the brisk and active 
spirit of Francis, seconded by the same qualities 
in his subjects, would get the start of the slow 
and wary councils of the Emperor, and that they 
might overrun with ease this detached portion of 
his dominions, ill provided for defence, and al- 
ways the prey of every invader. But whether the 
French King, by discovering too openly his sus- 
picion of Leo's sincerity, disappointed these hopes; 
whether the treaty was only an artifice of the 

• Goic lib. siv. p. 173* 
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Pope's to cover the more serious negotiations 
which he was carrying on with Charles ; whether 
he was enticed by the prospect of reaping greater 
advantages from an union with that prince; 
or whether he was soothed by ihe zeal which 
Charles had manifested for the honour of the 
church in condemning Luther, certain it is 
that he soon deserted his new ally, and made 
overtures of friendship, though with great se- 
crecy, to the Emperor.* Don John Manuel, the 
same man who had been the favourite of Philip, 
and whose address had disconcerted all Ferdi- 
nand's schemes, having been delivered, upon the 
d'^ath of that monarch, from the prison to which 
he had been confined, was now the Imperial am- 
bassador at Rome, and fully capable of improving 
this favourable disposition in the Pope to his mas* 
ter's advantage.! To him the conduct of this ne- 
gotiation was entirely committed ; and being care- 
fully concealed from Chievres, whose aversion to 
a war with France would have prompted him 
to retard or to defeat it, an alliance between 
the Pope and Emperor was quickly cond[uded.| 
The chief articles in this treaty, which proved 
the foundation of Charles's grandeur in Italy, 
were, that the Pope and Emperor should join 



* Guic. lib. xiv. p. 175. Mem. de Bdlay, Par. 1573* 
p. 24. 

t Jovii Vita Leonis, lib. iv. p. 89. 

t Guic. 1. xiv. 181. Mem. de Bellay^ p. 24k Du Mont 
Corps Diplom. torn. iv. suppL p. 96. 
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their forces to expd the ^t'rench out of the Mi- 
lanese, the possession of which should be granted 
to Fi*ancis Sforza, a son of Ludovica the Moor, 1591. 
who had resided at Trent since the time that 
his brother Maximilian had been dispossessed of 
his dominions by the French King ; that Parma 
and Flacentia should be restored to the church ; 
that the Emperor should assist the Pope in con- 
quering Ferrara ; that the annual tribute paid by * 
the kingdom of Naples to the Holy See should 
be increased ; that the Emperor should take the 
family of Medici under his protection ; that he 
should grant to the Cardinal of that name a 
pension of ten thousand ducats upon the arch- 
bishopric of Toledo; and should settle lands 
m the kingdom of Naples to the same value 
upon Alexander, the natural son of Lorenzo de 
Medici. 

The transacting an affair of such moment Death of 
without his participation, appeared to Chievres Si^^e^. 
80 decisive a proof of his having lost the ascend- ror's fa- 
ant which he had hitherto maintained over the In^ninis- 
mind of his pupil, that his chagrin on this ac- ^^^' 
count, added to the melancholy with which 
he was overwhelmed on taking a view of the 
many and unavoidable calamities attending a 
war against France, is said to have shortened 
his days.* But though this, perhaps, may be 
only the conjecture of historians, fond of attri- 
buting every thing that befals illustrious per- 
■*■■' ' " ' - , ' . , I ■ 

* Belcarii Comment, de Reb. Gallic. 483. 
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sonages to extraordinary causes^ and of ascribe 
ing even their diseases and death to the eflF^ 
of political passions^ which are more apt to 
disturb the enjoyment than to abridge the period 
of life, it is certain that his death, at this cri-* 
tical juncture, extinguished all hopes <€ avoid- 
ing a rupture with France.* Thi» event, too^ 
deliv^ed Charles from a minister to wh^ 
authority he had been accustomed from his in- 
fancy to submit with such implicit deference^ 
as checked and depressed his genius, «id re- 
tained him in a state of pupiUage unbecoming 
his years as well as his rank. But this restraint 
being removed, the native powers of his mind 
were permitted to unfold themselves, and he 
began to display such great talents, both in coun- 
cil and in action, as excited the hopes of his con* 
temporaries,! and command the admiration of 
posterity. 

While the Pope and Emperor were pre- 
paring, in consequence of their secret alliance, 
to attack Milan, hostilities commenced in an- 
other quarter. The children of John d* Albert, 
King of Navarre, having often demanded the 
restitutiim of their hereditary dominions, in 
terms of the tr<eaty of Noyon, and Charles 
having as often eluded their requests upon very 
frivolous pretexts, Francis thought himself au- 
thorised by that treaty to assist the exiled family* 
' ' ' .- - 

• P. Heutev. Rer. Austr. lib. viiir c, 11. p. 197- 
t P. Mart. Ep. 735. 
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The joncture appeared extremely favourable for 
such an enterprise. Charles was at a distance 
firom that part of his dominions-; the troops usual- im. 
ly stationed there had been caUed away to quell 
the commotions in Spain; the Spanish malcon-^ 
tents warmly solicited him to invade Navarre,* in 
which a considerable faction was ready to declare 
for the descendants of their ancient monarchs.-— 
But in order to avoids as much as possible, giving 
offence to the Emperor or King' of England^ 
Francis directed forces to be levied, and the war 
to be carried on, not in his own name, but in that 
of Henry d' Albert. The conduct of these troops 
was^ committed to Andrew de Foix, de TEsparre, 
a young nobleman, whom his near alliance to the 
unfortunate King whose battles he was to fight, 
and what was still more powerful, the interest of 
his sister, Madame de Chateaubriand, Francis* 
&vourite mistress, recommended to that import- 
ant trust, for which be had neither talents nor 
experience. But as there was no army in the '^^''®^ 
field to oppose him, he became master in a few FrenciL 
days of the whole kingdom of Navarre, without 
meeting with any obstruction but from the citadel 
of Pampeluna. The additional works to this fort- 
ress, begun by Ximenes, were still unfinished; 
nor would its slight resistance have deserved 
notice, if Ignatio Loyola, a Biscayan gentleman, 
had not been dangerously wounded in its defence. 
During the pn^ess of a lingering cure, Loyola 
happened to have no other amusement than what 

• P. Mart Ep. 721. 
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he found in reading the lives of the saints : the 




effect of this on his mind, naturally enthusiastic 
im* but ambitious and daring, was to in^ire him with 
such a desire of emulating the glory of these fa- 
bulous worthies of the Roman church, as led him 
into the wildest and most extravagant adventures, 
which terminated at last in instituting the society 
of Jesuits, the most political and best-regulated 
of all the monastic orders, and firom which man- 
l^ind have derived more advantages, and received 
greater injury, than from any other of those reli- 
gious fraternities. 

'Hi^ en- If, upon the reduction of Pampeluna, TEsparre 
had been satisfied with taking proper precautions 
for securing his conquest, the kingdom of Navarre 
might still have remained annexed to the crown 
of France, in reality as well as in title. But, 
pushed on by youthful ardour, and encouraged by 
Francis, who was too apt to be dazzled with suc- 
cess, he ventured to pass the confines of Navarre, 
and to lay siege to Logrogno, a small town in 
Castile. This roused the Castilians, who had 
hitherto beheld the rapid progress of his arms 
with great unconcern, and the dissensions in that 
kingdom (of which a full account shall be given) 
being almost composed, both parties exerted thern^ 
selves with emulation in defence of their country; 
the one, that it might efface the memory of past 
misconduct by its present zeal; the other, that 
it might add to the merit of having subdued the 
Emperor's rebellious subjects, that of repulsing 
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his foreign enemies. The sudden advance of their book 
litwps, together with the gallant defence made by -^ ' ^_ ^ 
the inhabitants of L<^ogno, obliged the Frendi 1^91. 
general to abandon his rash enterprise. The Spa.. T^^Jj® 
nish army, which increased every day, harassing knd driven 
him during his retreat, he, instead of taking shel- '*'^^**^^*' 
ter under the cannon of Pampeluna, or waiting 
the arrival of some troops which were marching to 
join him, attacked the Spaniards, though far su- 
p^or to him in number, with great itepetuosity, 
but with so little conduct, that his forces were to- 
tally routed, he himself, together with his princi- 
pal officers, was taken prisoner, and Spain recover- 
ed possession of Navarre in still shorter time than 
the French had spent in the conquest of it.* 

While Francis endeavoured to justify his in- ItostiHties 
vasion c^ Navaarre, by carrying it on in the name ^fS)w 
of Henry d' Albert, he had recourse to an artifice Countries. 
biueh of the same kind, in atta^ng another part 
of the Emperor's territories. Robert de la Mark, 
lord of the small but indepei^ent territory of 
Bouillon, situated on the frontiers of Luxembourg 
fand Chanipagne, having abandoned CharWs ser- 
vice on account of an encroachment which the 
Aulic council had made on his jurisdiction, and 
having thrown himself upon France for protection, 
Vas easily persuaded, in the heat of his resent- 
ment, to send a herald te Worms, and to declare 
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war against tlie Emperor in form. Such elsctravak 
gant insolence in a petty prince surprised Charles, 
isku and appeared to him a certain proof of his haying: 
received promises of powerful support from the 
French King. The justness of this conclusion 
soon became evident. Robert entered the duchy 
of Luxembourg with troops levied in France by 
the King's connivance^ though seemingly in con- 
tradiction to his orders, and, after ravaging the 
open country, laid si^e to Vireton. Of this 
Charles complained loudly, as a direc^ violation of 
the peace subsisting between the two crowns ; and 
summoned Henry VIII., in terms of the treaty 
concluded at London in the year one thousand 
five hundred and eighteen,, ta turn his arms against 
Francis as the first aggressor. Francis pretended 
that he was not answerable for Robert's conduct^ 
whose army fought under his own standards and 
in his own quarrel ; and affirmed, that, contrary 
to an express prohibition, he had seduced some 
subjeetfrof France into his service; but Henry 
paid so little r^^d to this evasion, that the 
French King, rather than irritate a prince whom 
he still hoped to gain, commanded De la Mark to 
disband his troops.* ^ 

The Empennr, meanwhile, was assembling an 
army to chastise Robertas insolence. Twenty 
thousand men, under the Count of Nassau, in- 
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Vaded his Cttle territories^ and in a few days be-> 
came masters of every place in them but Sedan ^ 
After making him feel so sensibly the weight of 1521, 
his master's indignation^ Nassau advanced towards 
the frontiers of France; and Charles, khowing 
that he might presume so far on Henry's partiali- 
ty in his favour as not to be overawed by the same 
fears which had restrained Francis^ ordered his 
general to besiege Mou8on« The cowardice of 
the garrison having obliged the gOTemor to sur^ 
render almost without resistance, Nassau invest^ 
ed Mezieres, a place at that time of no consider- Sieg« «f 
able strengtli, but so advantageously situated^ Jy^^ifim- 
that, by getting possession of it^ the Imperial army perialists* 
might have penetrated into the heart of Cham- 
pagne, in which there was hardly any other town 
capable of obstructing its progress. Happily for 
France, its monarch, sensible of the importance of 
this fortress, and of the danger to which it was 
exposed, committed the defence of it to the Che- 
valier Bayard, distinguished among, his contempo- 
raries by the appellation of The knight without 
fear and without reproach* This man, whose 
prowess in combat, whose punctilious honour, and 
formal gallantry, bear a nearer resemblance than 
any thing recorded in history to the character as- 
cril)ed to the heroes of chivalry, possessed all the 
talents which form a great general. . These he had 
many occasions of exerting in the defence of 
Mezieres ; partly by his valour, partly by his con- 
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duct, he protracted the siege to a great length, and 
in the end obliged ^the Imperialists to raise it 
with disgrace and loss.* Francis, at the head of 
a numerous army, soon retook Mouson, and enn 
tering the Low Countries, made several conquests 
of small importance. In the neighbourhood of 
Valenciennes, through an excess of caution, an et* 
ror with which he cannot often be charged, he losi 
an opportunity of cutting off the whole Imperial 
army ;f and what was still more unfortunate, he 
disgusted Charles, Duke of Bourbon, high con« 
rtable of France, by giving the command of the 
yan to the Duke d'Alen9on, though this post of 
honour belonged to Bourbon, as a prerogative of 
his office. 



August. 
Congress 
at Calais 
under the 
mediation 
of Eng« 
land; 



During these operations in the field, a con* 
gress was held at Calais, under the mediation of 
Henry VIIL, in order to bring all differences to 
an amicable issue; and if the intentions of the me* 
diator had corresponded in any degree to his pro- 
fessions, it could hardly have failed of producing 
some good effect. But Henry committed the sole 
management of the negotiation, with unlimited 
powers, to Wolsey ; and this choice alone was suffi- 
cient to have rendered it abortive. That prelate, 
bent on attaining the papal crown, the great object 
of his ambition, and ready to sacrifice every thing 
in order to gain the Emperor's interest, was so 
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little able to conceal his partiality^ that if Francis book 
had not been well acquainted with his haughty 
and vindictive temper, he would have declined 
his mediation. Much time was spent in inquir- 
ing who had begun hostilities, which Wolsey af- 
fected to represent as the principal point ; and by 
throwing the blame of that on Francis, he hoped 
to justify, by the jtreaty of London, any alliance 
into which his master should enter with Charle& 
The conditions on which hostilities might be ter- without 
minated came next to be considered ; but with re- "^^ '^*- 
gard to these the Emperor's proposals Were such 
as discovered either that he was utteHy averse to 
peace, or that he knew Wolsey would approve tii 
whatever terms ishould be offered in his name. 
He demanded the destitution of the duchy of 
Burgundy^ a province the possession of which 
would have given him access into the heart d 
France ; and required to be released from the ho- 
Inage due to the crown of France f§r the counties ' 
of Flanders and Artois, whidi none of his aH- 
cei^tors had ever refused, and which be had bound 
himself by the treaty of Noyon to renew. These 
terms, to which an high-spirited prince would 
acartely have listenied, after the disasters of an unf- 
fortunate War Francis rejected witji great disdain ; 
Und Charles showing no inclination to comply 
with the more equal and moderate propositions (xf 
the French monarch, that he should restore Na-^ 
varre to its lawful prince, and withdraw his troops 
feom the siege of Toumay, the congress broke up - 
without any other effiiat UiaH that Which attends 
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BOOK unsuccessful negotiations, the exasperating of the 
parties whom it was intended to reconcile.* 



UQU 

League DuEiNG the Continuance of the congress, Wolw 

F^ucebe- ^Y* ^^ pretence that the Emperor himself would 
tween the be moTO willing to make reasonable concessions 
pnd H^ than his ministers, made an excursion to Bruges; 
^^^*' to meet that monarch. He was received by 
Charles, who knew his vanity, with as much 
respect and magnificence as if he had been 
King of England. But instead of advancing 
the treaty of peace by this interview, Wolsey, 
in his master's name, concluded a league with 
the Emperor against Francis ; in which it was 
stipulated, that Charles should invade Frafice 
on the side of Spain, and Henry in Ficardy, 
each with an army of forty thousand men ; and 
that, in order to strengthen their union, Charles 
should espouse the Princess Mary, Henry's only 
* ehild, and the apparent heir of his dominions.-)- 
Henry produced no better reasons for this mea- 
sure, equally unjust and impolitic, than the 
article in the treaty of London, by which he pre- 
tended that he was bound to take arms against 
the Fxench King as the first aggressor ; and the 
injury which he alleged Francis had done liim, 
in permitting the Duke of Albany, the head of 
a faction in Scotland which opposed the interest 
of England, to retumr into that kingdom. He 
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-was infliienced, however, by other consideraiions. 
The . advantages which aocnted to his subjects 
from maintaining an exact neutrality, or -the hon- 
our that resulted to himself from acting as the 
arbiter between the contending princ&s, appear- 
ed to his youthful imagination so inconsiderable^ 
when compared with the glory which might be 
reaped &om leading armies or conquering pro- 
vinces, that he determined to remain no longer 
ia a -state of inactivity. Having once taken this 
i^solution, his inducements to prefer an alliance 
with Charles were obvious. He had no claim 
upon any part of that prince's dominions^ most 
«f which were so situated that he could not at- 
tack tiiem without great difficulty and disadvan- 
tage; whereas sevend maritime provinces of 
France had been long in the hands of the Eng- 
lish monarchs, whose pretennons, even to the 
crown of diat kingdom, were not as yet altoge* 
ther foigotten ; and the possession of Calais not 
only gave him easy access into some of those pro- 
vinces, but, in case of any disaster, afforded him 
a secure retreat. Wliile Charles attacked France 
on one frontier, Henry flattered himself that he 
should find little resistance on the other, and 
that the glory of reannexing to the crown of 
Gngland the ancient inheritance of its monarchs 
on the Continent was reserved for his leign.^ 
Wolsey artfully encouraged tiiese vain hopeg^ 
which led his master into such measures as were 
most subservient to his own secret schemes ; and 
the English, whose^ hereditary animosity against 
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the French was apt to rekindle on every oteaftimii 
did not disapprove of the martial spirit of their 
sovereign. 

MEANV^HiLii the league hetween the Pope and 
the Etnperor produced great effects in Italy, 
and rendered Lomhardy the chief theatre of war. 
There was at that time such contrariety hetween 
the character of the French and the Italians, 
that the latter submitted to the government of 
the former with greater impatience than they ex- 
pressed under the dominion of other foreigners. 
The pl^legm pf the Germans and gravity of the 
Spaniards suited their jealous temper and eere- 
monious manners better than the French gkiety, 
too prone to gallantry^ and too little attentive 
to decorum. Louis XII., however, by the equity 
and gentleness of his administration, and by grants 
ing the Milanese more extensive privileges than 
those they had enjoyed under their native princes, 
had overcome, in a great measure, their prejudi* 
ces, and reconciled them to the French govern- 
ment. Francis, on recovering that duchy, did not 
imitate the example of his predecessor. Though 
too generous himself to oppress his people, hia 
boundless confidence in his favourites, and his ne- 
gligence in examining into the conduct of those 
whom he intrusted with power, emboldened them 
to venture upon any acts of oppression. The go- 
vemment of Milan was committed by him to Odet 
)$e Foix, Mareshal de Lautrec, another brother 
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rf Mftdame de Chateaubriand, an oflScer 6f great book 
experience atid repi^tation, but haughty, imperi- ._ >'_^ 
Ous, rapacious* and incapable either of listening i52t. 
to advice or of bearing contradiction. His inso- ^ese^aL 
lence and exactions totally alienated the affec- ^uated 
tions of the Milanese from France, drove many of prenchgo. 
the cORsid^able citizens into banishment, and ▼emment. 
forced dthers to retire for their o^vn safety. Among 
the last was Jerome Morone, vice-chancellor of 
Milan, a man whose genius for intrigue and en- 
terprise distinguished him in an age and coim*^ 
try where violent factions, as well as frequent re- 
volutions, affording great scope for such talents, ' 
produced or caUed them forth in great abund- 
ance. He repaired to Francis Sforza, whose bro« 
ther Maximilian he had betrayed; and suspect^ 
ing the Pope's intention of attacking the Milan- 
ese, although his treaty with the jSmperor was 
not yet made public^ he proposed to Leo, in the 
nanoe of Sforza^ a scheme for surprising several 
places in that dtiehy by means of the exiles, who, 
from hatred to the French, and from attachment 
to their former masters, were ready for any des- 
perate enterprise. Leo not only encouraged the 
attempt, but advanced a considerable sum towards 
the execution of it ; and wheii, through unfore- 
seen accidents, it failed of success in every part, 
be alldwed the exiles, who had assembled in a 
body, to retire to Reggio, which belonged at 
that time to the church. The Mareshal de 
Foix, who commanded at Milan in absence of 
his te^ther Lautrec, who was then in France^ 
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tempted with the hopes of thatching at once, 
in a snare, all the avowed enemies of his master's 
government in that country, ventured to march 
into the ecclesiastical territories, and to invest 
R^^o. But the vigilance and good conduct of 
Guicciardini th^ historian, governor of that places 
ohliged the French general to abandon, the en- 
terprise with disgrace.* Leo, on receiving this 
intelligence, with which he was highly pleased^ 
as it fiirnished him a decent pretence for a rup- 
ture with France,^ immediately assembled the 
consistory of Cardinals. After complaining bit- 
terly of the hostile intentions of the French King, 
and magnifying the Emperor's zeal for the church, 
of which he had given a recent proof by his pro- 
ceedings against Luther, he declared that he was 
constrained in self-defence, and as the only expe- 
dient for the security of the ecclesiastical state, to 
join his arms to those of that prince. For this 
purpose he now pretended to conclude a treaty 
with Don John Manuel, although it had really 
been signed some months before this time; and 
he publicly excommunicated De Foix, as an im- 
pious invader of St. Peter's patrimony- 



M*hn" ^^^ Ilj^o had already begun preparations for war, 
by taking into pay a considerable body of Swiss ; 
but the Imperial troops advanced so slowly from 
Naples and Germany, that it was the ndddle of 
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autumn before the army took the field under the book 
command of Prosper Colonna, the most eminent ^ ^, ' 
of the Italian generals, whose extreme eaution, j^gr. 
the eflFeet of long experience in the art of war, 
was opposed with great propriety to the impetuo- 
sity of the French. In the mean time Dc Foix 
despatched courier after courier to inform thie 
King of the danger which was approaching. Fran- 
cis, whose forces were either employed in ^heLow 
Co^tries or assembling on the frontiers of Spain, 
and who did not expect so eudden an attack in 
that quarter, sent ambassadors to his allies the 
Swiss, to procure from them the immediate levy 
of an additional body of troops ; and commanded ^ • 
Lautrec to repair forthwith to his government. 
That general, who was well acquainted with the 
great neglect of economy in the administration of 
the King's finances, and who knew how . much 
the troops in the Milanese had already suffered 
from the want of their pay, refused to set out un- 
less the sum of three hundred thousand crowns 
was immediately put into his hands. But the 
King, Louise of Savoy his mother, and Semblan- 
ey the superintendant of finances, having pro- 
mised, even with an oath, that on his arrival at 
Milan, he should find remittances for the sum 
which he demanded, upon the fsdth of this he de- 
parted. Unhappily for France, Louise, a woman 
deceitful, vindictive, rapacious, and capable of 
sacrificing any thing to the gratification of her 
passions, but who had acquired an absolute 
j^scendant over her son by her maternal tend;<r« 
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neftB, her care of his education, and he): great abi« 
lities, was resolved not to perform this promise, 
ly^x. Lautrec having incurred her displeasure by his 
haughtiness in neglecting to pay court to her, and 
by the freedom with which he had talked concern*' 
ing some of her adventures in gallantry, she, in 
order to deprive him of the honour which he 
might have gained by a successful defence of the 
Milane&e, seized the three hundred thousand 
crowns destined for that service, and detained 
them for her own use. 



of th° Im- 
perialists. 



Lautrec, notwithstanding this cruel disap- 
pointment, found means to assemble a considerable 
army, though far inferior in number to that of the 
confederates. He adopted the plan of defence^ 
most suitable to his situation, avoiding a pitched 
battle with the greatest care, while he harassed the 
enemy continually with his light troops, beat up 
their quarters, intercepted their Convoys, and co- 
vered or relieved every place which they attempted 
to attack. By this prudent conduct he not only 
retarded their progress, but would have soon wea- 
ried out the Pope, who had hitherto defrayed al- 
most the whole expense of the War, as the £m- 
jperor, whose revenues in Spain were dissipated 
during the commotions in that coimtry, and who 
was obliged to support a numerous army in the 
Netherlands, could not make any considerable 
remittances into Italy. But an unforeseen acci- 
dent disconcerted all his measures, and occa« 
gi9ned a fatal reverse in the Ftench affairs. A 
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body of twelve thousand Swiss served in Lau* 
tree's army under the banners of the republic, 
with which France was in alliance. In conse- i6«i< 
quence of a law, no less political than humane, 
established among the cantons, their troops were 
never hired out by public authority to both the 
contending parties in any war. Thi^ law, hov^ 
ever, the love of gain had sometimes eluded, and 
private persons had been allowed to enlist in 
what service they pleased, though not under 
the public banners, yet under those <^ their par- 
ticular officers. The Cardinal of Sion, who still 
preserved his interest among his countrymen and 
his enmity to France, having prevailed on them 
to connive at a levy of this kind, twelve thou* 
sand Swiss, instigated by him, joined the army 
of the confederates. But the leaders in the 
cantons, when they saw so many ^f their coun- 
trymen marching under the hostile standards^ 
and ready to turn their arms against each other, 
became so sensible of the infamy to which they 
would be exposed by permitting this, as well 
as the loss they might suffer, that they des- 
patched couriers commanding their people to 
leave both armies, and to return forthwith in- 
to their own country. The Cardinal of Sion, 
however, had the address, by corrupting the 
messengers appointed to carry this order, to 
prevent it from being delivered to the Swiss in 
the service of the confederates; but being inti« 
mated in due £brm to those in the French army, 
they, fatigued with the length of the campaign, 
and murmuiing for want of p^y^ bstantly yielded 
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Aft£R the desertion of a body which forTOe<l 
the strength of his army, Lautrec durst no longer 
face the confederates. He retired towards Mi-' 
Ian, encamped on the bemks of the Adda, and 
placed his chief hopes of safety in preventing 
the enemy from passing that river; an expe^ 
dient for defending a country so precarious, th^t 
there are few instances of its being employed 
with suecess against my general of experience 
or abilities* Accordingly Colonna, notwith^ 
standing Lautrec's vigilance and a^ivity, passed 
the Adda with little loss, and obliged him to 
shut himself up within the walls of Milan, which 
the confederates were preparing to besiege, when 
an unknown person, who never afterwards ap 
peared either to boast of this service or to claim 
a reward for it, came from the city, and ao 
quainted Moroni that if the army would ad" 
vance that night, the Gbibelline or Imperial 
faction would put them in possession of one ol 
the gates. Cdionna, though no friend to rash 
enterprises, allowed the Marqms de Fescara to 
advance with the Spanish infantry, and he him- 
self followed with the rest of his troops. About 
the beginning of night, Pescara aniving at the 
Roman gate in the suburbs^ surprised the sol^ 
diers whom he found there; those posted in the 
fortifications adjoining to it immediately fled; 
the Marquis seizing the works which they aban^ 
doned, and pushing forward incessantly, though 
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Hdth no^less caution than vigour, became mastef 
of the city with little bloodshed, and almost with^ 
out resistance; the victors being as much as« uii. 
tonished as the vanquished at the facility and 
success of the attempt Lautrec retired {nred- 
pitately towards the Venetian territories with 
the remains of his shattered iinny ; the cities of 
the - Milanese, following the fate of the capital, 
surrendered to the confederates; Parma and 
Placentia were united to the ecclesiastical state ; 
and of all their conquests in Lombardy, only the 
town of Cremona, the castle of Milan, and a few 
inconsiderable forts, remained in the hands of the 
French.* 

Leo received the accounts of this rapid success Death off 
sion of prosperous events with such transports of 
joy, as brought on (if we may believe the French 
historians) a slight fever, which being neglected^ 
occasioned his death on the second of December, 
while he. was still of a vigorous age and at the 
height of his glory. By this unexpected accident 
the spirit of the confederacy was broken and its 
operation suspended. The Cardinals of Sion and 
Medici left - the army that they might be present 
in the conclave ; the Swiss were recalled by their 
superiors; some other mercenaries disbanded for 
want of pay ; and only the Spaniards and a few 
Germans in the Emperor's service remained to de- 

* Guic. 1. xiv. ] 90, &c. Mem. de Bellay, 42, &c. Galeacii 
Capella de reb. gest. pro restitut Fran. Sfcvtiie Comment, 
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fend the Milanese. But Laatrec, destitute both 
ei men and of money, was unable to improve this 
favourable opportunity in the manner which he 
would have wished. The vigilance of Morone^ 
and the good conduct of Colonna, disappointed his 
feeble attempts on the Milanese. Guicciaidini, 
by his address and valour, repulsed a bolder and 
more dangerous attack which he made on Farma.^ 

Great discord^prevailed in the condave which 
followed upon Leo's death, and all the arts natural 
to men grown old in intrigue, when contending for 
the highest prize an ecclesiastic can obtain, were 
practised. Wolsey's name, notwithstanding all 
the Emperor's magnificent promises to favour his 
pretensions, of which that prelate did not fail to 
remind him, was hardly mentioned in the conclave. 
Julio, Cardinal de Medici, Leo's nephew, who was 
more eminent than any other member of the sa- 
cred collie for his abilities, his wealth, and his 
experience in transacting great affairs, had al- 
ready secured fifteen voices, a number sufficient^ 
according to the forms of the conclave, to 
exclude any other candidate, though not to 
carry his own election. As he was still in tht 
prime of life, all the aged Cardinals combined 
against him, without being united in fisvour of 
[ any other person. While these factions wer« 
endeavouring to gain, to corrupt, or to weaiv 
out each other, Medici and hh adherents voted 
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me morning at the scrutiny, which, according to 

forxn, was made every day, for Cardinal Adrian 

of Utrecht, who at that time governed Spain in usa. 

the Emperor's name. This they did merely to 

protract time. But the adverse party instantly 

closing with them, to their own amazement and 

that of JiU Europe, a stranger to Italy^ unknown 

to the persotis who gave their suffirages in his 

favour, and unacquainted with the manners of 

the people or the interest of the state the 

government of which they conferred upon him^ 

was unanimously raised to the papal throne, at Jmouj9, 

a juncture so delicate and critical, as would have 

demanded all the sagacity and experience of one 

of the most ahle prelates in the sacred college* 

The Cardinals themselves, unahle to give a reason 

for this strange choice, on accouiit of which, as 

they marched in procession from the conclave^ 

they were loaded with insults and curses by the 

Romiiii people, ascribed it to an immediate im^^ 

' pulse of the Holy Ghost. It ihay be imputed 

with greater certainty to the influence of Don 

John Manuel^ the Impeiial ambassador, i^ho by 

his address and intrigues facilitated the election 

bf a person devoted to his master's service, from 

gratitude, from interest, and from inclination.* 

B£Sit>£ the influence which Charles acquired War te* 
by Adrian's promotion, it threw great lustre on ^7^^ 

lanese* 
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his administration. To bestow on Iris preceptor 
such a noble recompense, and to place on the 
u«2. papal throne one whom he had raised from 
obscurity, were acts of uncommon magnificence* 
and power. Francis obscirved, with the sen- 
sibility of a rival, the pre-eminence which the 
' Emperor was^ gaining, and resolved to exert 
himself with fresh vigour, in order to wrest from 
him his late conquests in Italy. The Swiss, that 
they might make some reparation to the French 
King for having withdrawn their troops from 
his army so unseasonably as to occasion the loss 
of the Milanese, permitted him to levy ten thou* 
sand men in the republic. Together with this^ 
reinforcement, Lautrec received from the King 
a small sum of money, which enabled him once 
more to take the fields and, after seizing by 
surprise or force several places in the Milanese, 
to advance within a few mUes of the capitals 
The confederate army was in no condition to 
obstruct his progress; for though the inhabit- 
ants of Milan, hy the artifices of Morone, and 
by the popular declamations of a monk whom he 
employed, were inflamed with such enthusiastic 
zeal against the French government that they 
consented to raise extraordinary contributions^ 
Colonna must soon have abandoned the advan- 
tageous camp which he had chosen at Bicocc% 
and have dismissed his troops for want of pay, 
if the Swiss in the French service had not once 
more extricated him out of his difficulties. 
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The insolfence or caprice of thosle mercenaries hooi 
Were often no less fatal to their friends, than v^^V^ 
their valonr and discipline ivere formidable to 1.592. 
their enemies. Having noW served some months ^^ , 
without pay^ of which they complaint loudly, defeated 
a sum destined for their Use was sent from Sit*^of 
France under a convoy of horse; but Morone, Bicocca: 
whose vigilant eye nothing es^ped^ posted A 
body of troops in their way, so that the party 
which escorted the money durst not advance* 
On receiving intelligence of this, the Swiss lost 
all patience, and officers as well as soldiers * 
crowding around Lautrec, threatened with one 
voice instantly to retire, if he did not either 
advance the pay which was due, or promise to 
lead them next morning to battle. In vain 
did Lautrec remonstrate against these demands, 
repreisenting to them the Impossibility of the 
former, and the rashness of the latter, which 
must be attended with certain destruction, as 
the enemy occupied a camp naturally of great 
strength, and which by art they had rendered 
almost inaccessible. The Swiss, deaf to reason, 
and persuaded that their valour was capable of 
surmounting every obstacle, renewed their de- 
mand with great fierceness, offering themselves 
to form the vanguard and to begin the attacks 
Lautrec, unable to overcome their obstinacy, 
complied with their request, hoping, perhaps, 
that some of those unforeseen accidents which 
so often determine the fate of battles, might 
crown this rash enterprise with undeserved sue* 
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cess, and convinced that the effects of a defeat 
could not be more fatal than those which would 
certainly follow upon the retreat of a body which 
composed one-half of his army. Next morning 
the Swiss were early in the field, and marched 
with the greatest intrepidity against an enemy 
deeply intrenched on every side, surrounded with 
artillery, and prepared to receive them. As 
they advanced they sustained a furious cannon- 
ade with great firmness; and, without waiting 
for their own artillery, rushed impetuously upon 
the intrenchments. But after incredible efforts 
of valour, which were seconded with great spirit 
by the French, having lost their bravest ofiicers 
and best soldiers, and finding that they could 
make no impression on the enemy's works, they 
sounded a retreat; leaving the field of battle, 
however, like men repulsed but not vanquished, 
in close array, and without receiving any molesta- 
tion from the enemy. 

Next day such as survived set out for their 
own country; and Lautrec, despairing of b^g 
able to make any farther resistance, . retired into 
France, after throwing garrisons into Cremona 
and a few other places; all which, except the 
eitade][ of Cremona, Colonna soon obliged to sur- 
render. 



L086 Ge- 
noa. 



Genoa, however, and its territories, remaining 
subject to France, still gave Francis considerable 
footing in Italy, and made it easy for him to 
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execute any scheme for the recovery of the 
Milanese. But Colonna, rendered enterprising 
by continual success, and excited by the solicita- 15W. 
tions of the faction of the Adorni, the hereditary 
enemies of the Fregosi, who, under the protec- 
tion of France, possessed the chief authority in 
Genoa, determined to attempt the reduction of 
that state; and accomplished it with amazing 
facility. He became master of Genoa by an 
accident a$ unexpected as that which had given 
him possession of Milan; and, almost without 
opposition or bloodshed, the power of the Adorni, 
and the authority of the Emperor, were estab- 
lished in Genoa.* | 

I 

Such a cruel succession of misfortunes affected Henry ! 

Francis with deep concern, which was not a Zlt I 

little augmented by the unexpected arrival of ^1^ ! 

an English herald, who, ^n the name of his sov^ May 39. ^ 

ereign, declared war in fonn against France. 
This step was taken in consequence of the treaty 
which Wolsey had concluded with the !^mperor 
at Bruges, and which had hitherto been kept 
secret. Trancis, though he had reaspn to be 
surprised with this denunciation, after having 
been at such pains to sooth Henry and tp gain 
bis minister, received the herald vyitlj great 
composure and dignity ;f and, without abandon- 
ing any of the schemes which he was forming 



!• Jovii Vita Ferdiiu Davati> p. 344. Guic. 1. xiv. 23S, 
t Joamal de Louise de Savoie, p. 1 19. 
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against the Emperor, began vigorous preparations 
for resisting this new enemy. His treasury, how- 
ever, being exhausted by the efforts which he had 
already made, as well as by the sums he expend- 
ed on his pleasures, he had recourse to extraor- 
dinary expedients for supplying it. Several new 
offices were created and exposed to sale; the 
royal demesnes were alienated; unusual taxes 
were imposed ; and the tomb of St. Martin was 
stripped of a rail of massive silver, ivith which 
Louis XI., in one of his fits of devotion, had 
encircled it. By means of these expedients he 
was enabled to levy a considerable army, and 
to put the frontier towns in a good posture of de* 
fence. 



Charkt 
▼jaits 



The Emperor, meanwhile, was no less solicit- 
ous to draw as much advantage as possible from 
the accession of such a powerful ally ; and the 
prosperous situation of his affairs at this time 
permitting him to set out for Spain, where his 
presence was extremely necessary, he visited the 
court of England in his way to that country. 
He proposed by this interview not only to 
strengthen the bonds of friendship which united 
him with Henry, and to excite him to push the 
vrar against France with vigour, but hoped to 
remove any disgust or resentment that Wolsey 
xnight have oonceived on account of the mor- 
tifying disappointment which he had met with 
in the late conclave. His success exceeded 
bis most sanguine expectations; and by his 
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artful address, during a vesidence of six inreeks 
in England, he gained not only the King and 
.the minister, but the nation itself. Henry, whose xssssl 
^vanity was sen^bly flattered by such a visit, as 
^ell as by the studied respect with which the Em- 
peror treated . him 4)n every occasion, entered warm- 
ly into all his schemes. The Cardinal foreseeing, 
from Adrian's age and infirmities, a sudden vacan- 
c^ in the papal see, dissembled or forgot his re- 
sentment; and as Charles, besides augmenting 
the pensions which he had already settled on him^ 
renewed his promise of favouring his pretensions 
lo the papacy with all his interest, he endeavour- 
^ to merit the former, and to secure the accom- 
plishment of the latter by fresh services* The na- 
tion, sharing in the glory of its monarch, and 
pleased with the confidence which the Emperor 
placed in the English by creating the Earl of 
Surrey his high-admiral, discovered no less incli- 
nation to commence hostilities than Henry him- 
self. / 

In order to give Charles, before he left Eng- The Bug- 
land, a proof of this general ardour, Surrey sailed France, 
with such forces as were ready, and ravaged the 
coasts of Normandy. He then Tirade a descent 
on Bretagne, where he plundered and burnt Mor- 
laix, and some ^ther places of less consequence. 
After these slight excursions, attended with 
jgreater dishonour than damage to France, he 
repaired to Calais, and took the command of the 
principal army, consisting of sixteen thousand 
men; with which, having joined the Flemish 
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BOOK troops under the Count de Buren, he advanced 
^^^' into Picardy. The army which Francis had as- 
1529. semhled was far inferior in number to these unit- 
with little ed bodies. But during the long wars between the 
two nations, the French had discovered the pro- 
per method of defending their country against th^ 
English. They had been taught by their mis- 
fortunes to avoid a pitched battle with the ut- 
most care, and to endeavour, by throwing garri- 
sons into every place capable of resistance, by 
watching all the enemy's motipns, by intercept- 
ing their convoys, attacking their advanced posts, 
and harassing them continually with their numer- 
ous cavalry, to ruin them with the length of th0 
war, or to beat them by piece-meal. This plan 
the Duke of Vendome, the French general ia 
]Picardy, pursued with no less prudence than suc- 
cess; and not only prevented Surrey from taking 
any town of importance, but obliged him to retire 
with his army greatly reduced by fatigue, by want 
of provisions, p-nd by the loss which it had sus- 
tained in several unsuccessful skirmishes. 

Thus ended the second campaign, in a war 
the most general that had hitherto been kindled 
in Europe ; ajid though Francis, ' by his mother's 
ill-timed resentment, by the disgusting insolence 
of his general, and the caprice of the mercenary 
troops which he employed, had lost his conquests 
in Italy, yet all the powers combined against 
him had not been able to make any impression 
on his hereditary dominions ; and wherever they 
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either intended or attempted an attack, lie was book 
well prepared to receive them* 



11. 



1522. 



While the Christian princes were thus wasting Soiyman's 
each other's strength, Solyman the Magnificent Sf Rhodes. 
entered Hungary with a numerous army, and 
investing Belgrade, which was deemed the chief 
barrier of that kingdom against the Turkish 
arms, soon forced it to surrender. Encouraged 
by this success, he turned his victorious arms 
against the island of Rhodes, the seat, at that 
time, of the knights of St. John of Jerusalem. 
This small state he attacked with such a nu- 
merous army as the Lords of Asia have been 
accustomed, in every age, to bring into the field. 
Two hundred thousand men, and a fleet of four 
hundred sail, appeared against a town defended by 
a garrison consisting of five thousand soldiers and 
six hundred knights, under the command of Vil- 
liers de JJl&le Adam, the Grand Master, whose 
wisdom and valour rendered him worthy of that 
station at such a dangerous juncture. No sooner 
did he begin to suspect the destination of Soly- 
man's vast armaments, than he despatched mes- 
sengers to all the Christian courts, imploring their 
aid against the common enemy. But though 
every prince in that age acknowledged Rhodes tp 
be the great bulwark of Christendom in the East, 
and trusted to the gallantry of its knights as the 
best security against the progress of the Ottoman 
arms ; though Adrian, with a zeal which became 
the head md father of the church, exhorted thq 
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contending powers to forget their private qfuurels, 
and, by uniting tteir arm6, to prevent the In- 
1^22. iidels from destroying a society which did honour 
to the Christian name; yet so violent and im- 
placable was the animosity of both paxties, that, 
regardless of the danger to which they exposed 
all Europe, and unmoved by the entreaties of 
the Grand Master, or the admonitions of the 
Pope, they suffered Solyman to carry on his ope- 
xations against Rhodes without disturbance. The 
Grand Master, after incredible effiorts of <K)urage, 
of patience, and of military conduct, during a 
siege of six months ; after sustaining many as- 
saults, and disputing every post with amazing 
obstinacy, was obliged at last to yield to num- 
bers ; and having obtained an honourable capitu- 
lation from the Sultan, who admired and respected 
his virtue, be surrendered the town, which was re* 
duced to a heap of rubbish, and destitute ai every 
resource.* Charles and Francis, ashamed of hav- 
ing occasioned such a loss to Christendonu by 
their ambitious contests, endeavoured to throw 
the blame of it on each other, while all Europey 
with greater justice, imputed it equally to both.. 
The Emperor^ by way oi reparation, granted the 
knights of St. John the small island of Malta, in 
which they fixed their residence, retaining, though 
with less power and splendour, their ancient spirit^ 
and implacable enmity to the Infidels. 



* Fontanus de Bello Rhodio, ap. Scard. Script. Rcr. Ger- 
man, vd. ii. p. 88. P. Barre Hirt. d'Mem. torn. viii. 57. 
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Charles liaving had the satisfaction of seeing book 
hostilities begun between France and England, '^^• 
took leave of Henry, and arrived in Spain on the ^"^^ 
seventeenth of June. He found that country just Civil war 
beginning to recover order and strength after the ^ "* 
miseries of a civil war, to which it had been expos* 
ed during his absence ; an account of the rise and 
progress of which, as it was but little connected 
with the other events which happened in Europe, 
hath been reserved to this place.' ^ 

No sooner was it known that the Cortes assem- insinree* 
bled in Galicia hud voted the Emperor ^ free gift, ^ofc^. 
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BOOK without obtaining the redress of any one grievance, 
v^ '_j than it excited universal indignation. The dti^ 
1522. zens of Toledo, v^ho considered themselves, on ac- 
May .1520. couut of the great privileges which they enjoyed^ 
as guardians of the liberties of the Castilian com- 
mons, finding that no regard was paid to the re- 
monstrances of their deputies against that uncon- 
stitutional grant, took arms with tumultuary vio- 
lence, and seizing the gates of the city, which were 
fortified, attacked the Al-cazar, or castle, which 
they soon obliged the governor to surrender. Em- 
boldened by this success, they deprived of all au- 
thority every person whom they suspected of any 
attachment to the court, established a popular 
form of government, composed of deputies from 
the several parishes in the city, and levied troops 
in their own defence. The chief leader of the 
people, in these insurrections, was Don John de 
Fadilla, the eldest son of the commendator of 
Castile, a young nobleman of a generous tem- 
per, of undaunted courage, and possessed of the 
talents, as well as of the ambition, which, in 
times of civil discord, raise men to power and 
eminence.* 



OfSego- 



The resentment of the citi3ens of SegOTia 
produced effects still more fatal. Tordesillas, 
one of their representatives in the late Cortes, 
had voted for th^ donative, and being a bold 
and haughty man, ventured, upon l^is return^ 
to call together his fellow-citizens in the great 
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church, that he might give them, according to book 
custom, an account of his conduct in that assem- .^^^^ ^ 
bly. But the multitude, unable to bear his inso- i5ss. 
lence, in attempting to Justify what they thought 
inexcusable, burst open the gates of the church 
vnth the utmost fury, and seizing the unhappy 
Tordesillas, dragged him through the streets, 
with a thousand curses and insults, towards the 
place of public execution. In vain did the dean 
and canons come forth in procession with the 
holy sacrament, in order to appease their rage : 
In vain did the monks of those monasteries by 
which they passed conjure them on their knees 
to spare his life, or at least to allow him time to 
confess, and to receive absolution of his sins. 
Without listening to the dictates either of hu* 
manity or religion, they cried out, " That the 
hangman alone could absolve such a traitor to 
his country ;" they then hurried him along with 
greater violence ; and perceiving that he had ex* 
pired under their hands, they hung him up, with 
his head downwards, on the common gibbet.* 
The same spirit seized the inhabitants of Burgos, 
Zamora, and several other dties; and though 
their representatives, taking warning from the 
fate of Tordesillas, had been so wise as to save 
themselves by a timely flight, they were burnt 
in effigy, their houses rased to the ground, and 
their effects consumed with fire; and such was 
the horror which the people had conceived against 
them as betrayers of the public liberty, that not 

■ ■ » H II.«— — ■ >■■ Ill III. II n il ■ 
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BOOK! ode in those licentions multitudes Would toUcfe 
-^ '_^ any thing, however valuable^ which had belonged 
1688. to them/*^ 

Measures Adhiai^, at that time Kegetit of Spain, had 
hiorderto Scarcely fixed the seat of his government at Val- 
punish ladolid, when he was alarmed with an account of 

#110111 «' 

June 5, these insurrections. He immediately assembled 
^^^' the privy-council to deliberate concerning the 
proper method of suppressing them. The conn-* 
cillors differed in opinion ; some insisting that it 
was necessary to check this audacious spirit in its 
ijifancy by a severe execution of justice ; others 
« advising to treat with lenity a people who had 
some reason to be incensed, and not to drive 
them beyond all the bounds of duty by an Ul-^ 
timed rigour. The sentiments of the former 
being warmly supported by the Archbishop of 
Grenada, president of the council, a person of 
great authority, but choleric and impetuous, 
were approved by Adrian, whose tesl to sup- 
port his master's authority hurried him into a 
measure to which, from his natural caution and 
timidity, he would otherwise have been averse^ 
He commanded Ronquillo, one of the King's 
judges, to repair instantly to Segovia, which 
had set the first example of mutiny, and to pro- 
ceed against the delinquents according to law; 
and lest the people should be so outrageous as- 
to resist his authority, a considerable body of 
troops was appointed to attend him. The Sego- 

• Sandov. 103. P. Mart Ep. 674. 



vians, foreseeing what they might exped; from d 9ook 

judge so well known for bis austere and unforgiv*' \J !^^'_ / 

ing temper, took arms with one consent, and hav^ ts22. 

ins mustered twelve thousand men, shut their Hwtroopa 

. 1 • -n repulsed 

gateq^ against him. Ronquillo, enr^d at this atSegoyk, 
insult, denounced tkem rebels and outlaws, and 
his troops seizing all the avenues to the town, 
hoped that it would soon be obliged to surrender 
for want of provisions. The inhabitants, however, 
defended themselves with vigour, and having re-* ^ 
ceived a considerable reinforcement from Toledo, 
under the command of Padilla, attacked Ronquillo, 
and forced him to retire, with the loss of bis bag* 
gage and military chest.* 

Upon this, Adrian ordered Antonio de Fon- and at Me* 
seca, whom the Emperor had appointed com- campo. 
mander ill chief of the forces in Castile, to as* 
semble an army, and to besiege Segovia in form« ^ 

But the inhabitants of Medina del Campo, where 
Cardinal Ximenes had ^established a vast maga- 
zine of militkry stores, would not suffer him to 
draw from it a train of battering cannon, or to 
destroy their countrymen with those arms which 
had been prepared against the enemies of the 
kingdom. Fonseca, who could not execute his 
orders without artillery, determined to seize the 
magazine by force ;- and the citizens standing on 
their defence, he assaulted the town with great 



* Sondov. 112. P. Mart. £. p. 679- Miniana, Contin. p. 15. 
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brtsknesd ; but his troops were so warmly recelv^ 
ed, that, despairing of carrying the place, he set 
1522. fire to some of the houses, in hopes that the 
Aug. 2} . citizens would abandon the walls, in order to 
save theii" families and effects. Instead of that, 
the expedient to which he had recourse served 
only to increase their fury, and he was repulsed 
with great disgrace, while the flames, spreading 
j^om street to street, reduced to ashes almost 
the whole town, one of the most considerate at 
that time in Spain, and the great mart for the 
manufactories of Segovia and several other cities. 
As the warehouses were then filled with goods 
for the approaching fair, the loss was immense^ 
and was felt universally. This, added to the im- 
pression which such a cruel action made on a 
people long unaccustomed to the horrors of civil 
war, Enraged the Castilians almost to madness. 
Fonseca became the object of general hatred, and 
was branded with the name of incendiary weA 
enemy to his country. Even the citizens of Val- 
ladolid, whom the presence of the Cardinal bad 
hitherto restrained, declared that they could no 
longer remain inactive spectators of the sufferings 
of their countrymen. Taking arms with no less 
fury than the other cities, they burnt Fonseca's 
house to the ground, elected new magistrates, 
raised soldiers, appointed officers to command 
them, and guarded thdb walls with as much dili- 
gence as if an enemy had been ready to attack 
them; 



Tttfi datditial, thdttgh virttious atid disintetest* «OOK 
cd, and capaWe bf gdV6mitig the kingdom ivith >^iap 
honotit in 'tlittes of ttitiquillity, J)OS66ssed tieitlier 1^22. 
the toxsT&g^ Mf the fedgaCity necessary at SUch a ^f^j, 
danjgfirotis jiiticturfe* FilidiUg htihself Unible to tis troopsw 
<5heck these idUtt^ges committed utid^r his dwtt 
^e, he attempted to appease the people, by prc^ 

t6i$tifig th^t FoUs^ea had e^ee^ded his ord^i-i^, tod 
had hy his; I'dish eondudt o#ended hith as tnueh dff 
he had lUjUf^d thent. This eotidescension, t}m 
el^ect of irfesolutidtl a6d timidity, rendered the 
md^ntetits boMer and more insdlent ; atid the 
Catdifidl hatitig sooti afttt tecldkd f^onseca, 4iid 
digmis's6d his troops, whith he could no longer afr 
fbrd i6 pay, as the treasury, drained by the ra- 
p^cidu^nei^ 6i ihb f'letnish mlnisteris, had reedted 
. no supply ^oitt the great dties, which were all in 
afnis, the people were left at* full liberty to act 
^tlidtat control; and searcely afly iihaddw of pbwe^ 
reih^ined iti his hands. 

l^ot \ifere tiie pfofeeedingS of the cbmmdhs the The views 
elfeets merely of popular and tumultuary rkgfe * tenaSMof 
ik&f aimed at obtaining redresS of their political ^^^^^'• 
griievanceg, and ah establishment of public liberty CastOc. 
dfi a secure basis, objects worthy of all the ieal 
Whidh they discovered in contending for thettn 
llie feudal gbverhindnt in Spain was at that time 
in a state more favourable to liberty than in any 
Other of the great European kingdoms. This was 
owing chiefly to the number of great citiesi ift that 
VOL. if. V 
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country, a circumstance I have already taken no^ 
tice of, and which contrihutes more than any othec. 
to mitigate the rigour of the feudal institutions, 
and to introduce a more liheral and eqiuil form of 
government. The inhabitants of every city form- 
ed a great corporation, with valuable immunities 
and privileges ; they were delivered from a . state 
of subjection and vassalage ; they were admitted 
to. a considerable share in the legislature ; they had 
acquired the arts of industry, without which cities* 
cannot subsist ; they had accumulated wealth . by 
engaging in cotbmerce ; and being free and inde- 
pendent themselves, were ever ready to act as the 
guardians of the public freedom and independence. 
The genius of the internal government established 
among the inhabitants of cities, which, even in 
countries where despotic power prevails most, is 
democratical and republican, rendered the idea of 
liberty familiar and dear to them. Their repre- 
sentatives in the Cortes were accustomed, with 
equal spirit, to check the encroachments of the 
King and the oppression of the nobles. They en- 
deavoured to extend the privileges of their own^ 
order; they laboured to shake off the remaining 
incumbrances with which the spirit of feudal po- 
licy, favourable only to the nobles, had burdened 
them ; and conscious of being one of the most con- 
siderable orders in the state, were ambitious of 
becoming the most powerful. 



Their con* 
federacy 
by the 



The present juncture appeared favourable for 
pushing any new claim Their sovereign was ab- 
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tent firdm lii& dominions ; by the ill ednduct of hid book 
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ministers, he had lost the esteem and afieetioti of .^ ' 

his subjects ; the people^ exaspersited by many in^ i^^. 
juries, had taken arms, though without concert^ ?hrHoiy 
sllmost by general eoiisent ; they were animated Junta, 
with rage capable of carrying them to the most 
violent extremes; the toyal treasury was exhaust- 
ed \ the kiugdpm destitute of troops ; and the gbv^ 
emment committed to a stranger, of great virtue 
inde^, but of abilities unequal to such a trusts 
The &st care of Padilla and the other popular 
leader^ who observed and determined to improve 
these oircumstanees, was to establish some form of 
union ot association among the malcontents, that 
they might act with greater regularity, and pur-< 
sue one common end ; and as the different cities 
had been prompted to take arms by the same mo^ 
tiyes» and were accustomed to consider themselveg 
as a distinct body from the rest of the subjects^ 
they did not find this difficult. A general con- 
vention was appointed to be held at Ayila. Depu-^ 
ties appeared there in name of almost all the cities 
entitled to have representatives in the Cortes^ 
They all bound themselves by solemn oath to live 
and die in the service of the King, and in defence 
of the privileges of their order ; and-assuming the 
name of the Holy Junta^ or Association^ proceed-^ 
ed to deliberate concerning the state of the nation^ 
and the proper method of redressing its grievances^ 
The first that naturally presented itself Was the Ttey dis- 
nomination of a foreigner to be Rc^etlt r tKii^ they ^'^^^^'8 
declared with one voice to be a violation of the authority. 
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ftuKhm^tttal kw& of the king^bmi, Md resoked to 
send a deputation of their memhem to Adrian, t^ 
quiring him in their name to lay diaide ali the eu-^ 
signs of his offiee, and to ahstain for the &timi. 
from the exercise of a jurisdiction whidi they IsoA 
pronounced illegal.* 

While they were preparing to exeeujte tbia 
bold resohition, Padilla accomplished' an eaft^r- 
prise of the greatest stdyantage to the cause. After 
ifelieving Segovia, he marched suddenly te Torde^ 
sillas, the place where the unhappy Queen Joanna 
had resided since the death of her husband, aiidl 
being favoured by the inhabitants, was admitted 
into the town, and became master of her person^ 
fdv the security of which Adrian had negfeeted to 
take proper precautions.! Padilla waited knise^ 
diately upon the Queen, and accosting ha? wi& 
that profound respeet which she exacted from the 
few persons wham she deigned to admit into her 
presenccj acquainted her at large vrith the misambfe 
condition of her Castilian subjedis under the gor- 
emment of her son, who, being destitute of experi- 
ence himself, permitted his foreign ministers to 
treat them with such rigour as had obHged thefts to 
take arms in defence of the liberties of their coitotry. 
The Queen, as if she had been awakened out of 
a lethargy, expressed great a8t<mishment at wliat 
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he mAt and told hin, that ss she bad sever heatdi 
wtil tliat inoBaexit, ef the defith ^ her father, or 
jcQown the «uffeiiBg$ <^f her people, no blame im. 
cMid h& imputed to her, but that now she would 
tike «are to provide a sufficient remedy ; and in 
the mean time, added she, let it be your concent 
to do what is necessary for the public welfare. 
Padilla, too esiges: in forming a condusion agree- 
able to his wishes, mistook this hzdd interval of 
ireas^ for a perfect return of tibat faculty ; and 
aequainting ihe Junta witli what had happenedt 
advised them to ronove to Tordesillas, and to hold 
tis^it meetings in that, place. This was instantly 
doo/d ; but though Joanna received very graciously 
an address of the Junta, besee^ng her to iake 
nftm hersdf the goverammit of the kingdom, 
and, in token <tf h^ complianoe, admitted all the 
4€f>iities to kiss her hand ; though she was pre- 
Mut at a tournament held on that occasion, and 
aeemed highly satisfied with both these ceremonies, 
whif^ were conducted with great magnificence in 
jorder to {deaae her, she soon relapsed into her for- 
mer melancholy and sullenness, and could never 
be brought, by any arguments or entreaties, to 
flign my one paper neeessary f<x t^ despatch of 
busuiess,* 

The Junta, eaueealii!^ as much as possible this Cany oxa 

last circumstance, carried on all their delibera- mei^ 

tions in the name of Joanna ; and as the Castil- ^^ ^^"^< 
lana, who idoliaed the memoty of Isabella, re- 
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tained a \ironderful attachinent to her daughter* 
no sooner was it known that she had consented ta 
.1523. assume the reins of government than the people 
expressed the most universal and immoderate joy; 
and believing her recovery to be complete, ascrib- 
ed it to a miraculous interposition of Heaven, in 
order to rescue their country from thd oppression 
ftnd de- 0f foreigners. The Junta, conscious of the repu- 
iin of all tation and power which they had acquired by seem- 
power. jjjg ^Q j^^j. mnJer the royal authority, were no 

longer satisfied with requiring Adrian to resign 
the office of Regent ; they detached Padilla to 
Valladolid with a considerable body of troc^, m^ 
deriBg him to seize such members of the council 
as were still in th^t city, to conduct them to Tor- 
desillas, and to bring away the seals of the king^ 
dom, the public archives and treasury books. Pa- 
dilla, who was received by the citizens as the de- 
liverer of his country, executed his commission 
with great exactness; permitting Adrian, how- 
ever, still to reside in Valladolid, though only as 
a private person, and without any shadow of 
power,* 

The Em* The Emperor, to whom frequent accounts of 
S^ed. these transactions were transmitted while he was 
still in Flanders, was sensible of his own impru- 
dence and that of his ministers, in having despised 
too long the murmurs and remonstrances of the 
Castilians. He beheld, with deep concern, a 
kingdom the most valuable of any he possessed^ 
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imd in wbicli lay the strength and sinews of his book 
power, just ready to disown his authority, and on ^ ^ ^ ',_ ^ 
the point of being plunged in all the miseries of isgj. 
civil war. But though his presence might have 
averted this calamity, he could not, at that time, 
visit Spain without endangering the 'Imperial 
<5rown, and allowing the French King full leisure 
to execute his ambitious schemes. The only His mea^ 
point now to be deliberated upon was, whether respect to 
he should attempt to cain the malcontents by ***^™«J^ 

, ^ ^ contents, 

indulgence and concessions, or prepare directly 
to suppress them by force; and he resolved to 
make trial of the former, while, at the same time, 
if that should fail of success, he prepared for the 
latter. For this purpose he issued circular let- 
ters to all the cities of Castile, exhorting them, in 
most gentle terms, and with assurances of full 
pardon, to lay down their arms; he promised 
such cities as had continued faithful, not to exact 
from them the subsidy granted in the late Cortes, 
atid oflfered the same favour to such as returned 

* 

to their duty ; he engaged that no office should 
be conferred for the future upon any but native 
Castilians. On the other hand, he wrote to the 
nobles, exciting them to appear with vigour in 
defence of their own rights, and those of the 
crown, against the exorbitant claims of the com- 
mons ; he appointed the High Admiral, Don Fa- 
drique Enriquez, and the High Constable of Cas- 
tile, Don Inigo de Valasco, two noblemen of great 
abilities as well as influence. Regents of the king- 
dom in conjunction with Adrian ; and he gave 
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BOOK tb^n fuU power and instructions, if Ac o^lti- 
J!L^ r^m ^^ ^^^ malcontents shpuW render it ne- 
'\^ ce^my* to vin^ic^tQ the roy^ wtbor^ty l)y force 

of wns.* 

The large ^p^jgp concossions, which, at the ^ime pf \m 
lZT^o£ leaying Spain, would iaye faUy satisfied tbe peo- 
*^ncirn-^ jj]^ camo now too late to prqducp any ^c^ 
Sg Aeir Tfhfj Jwta, relying oi^ the unwriwity with which 
8^7^- th? patron 9uhmitted I;? their authority, elated 
with the success which hitherto had accompanied 
all their und^takings, and seeing no military 
force collected to defeat or pb?tTUp^ their dos^^ 
^in)e4 at a naore thorough refor^iatiupn of politi- 
cal abuses^ They had h^eu employed for some 
time iu preparing a remonstrance, ^^liaini^g a 
large ^numeration, not only of the grievancea of 
which they craved redress^ hvtt pf mc\k new re- 
gulations as they thought «ecefM^y fqr %\^ seen- 
rity of their liberties. This r?pionstr2>n^, whiA 
is divided into many ^tieles, :fefeiting to all the 
di^erent members pf which tho constitution was 
comppfied, as well as th? yari^us dcpfM^^nients in 
the admiuistration ^f goyen^g^ept^ furnishes us 
with more authentic evidwQ? cof^oep^iRff the in- 
tentions of the Junt^ th^n t^ be d^ftwn £001 
the testimony of the late^ Spwish hist^iriaps, who 
hyed in times when it l^eeai?? %hionablej and 
even necessary, \q repirf se^t ^he^ CPnduot of the 
malcontents in the worst lights and ffs Rowing 
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fxom tli0 worst motives. After a long proamble book 
conceding t\ie various cal^ioities imder which >,J[^ 
th^ n^on groaned, w^L th^ errors wd corhip- uss». 
tioQ in gpv^romCTt to wbich> tb^se wer^ to bo 
imputed* tb^y t^l^o notice of the e^^mpl^y p«* 
tien(^ wbt^evitb tbe people bad endured them, 
until aelfrpr^ie^vatioPf and the duty whi<^ they 
owed to tboir ^uutry* bad obliged them to assem-* 
blf, iu ordw to provide in a legal manner for their 
own safety aud tbiit of the constitution : For this 
purpose thsy dema^ided that the King would be 
pleased to r^uru to bifii Spanish dominions and 
reside there, m ^U their fprn^r mcmarcbs had 
^one ; that bo wou}d laot marry but with consent 
of tho Cortes ; ths^t if be should be^ obUged at any 
time to leave the kingdom^ it shall not be lawf^ 

to s^ppoint a^y fowgner to be regent ; that the 
preseqt uomin^ttion of C^rdiuAl Adrian to that 
p^ce fiihall iustetUtly bo de^ed vend ; that he 
would not ;^t his return bring «loug with him 
^ny Flemings or other iitr^ng^r^ ; th^t no foreign 
troops ^hall, on ^y pretence whatever, beintfo* 
dueed into the khugdom ; that pone but natives 
$hall be capable of holding any o£Sice or benefice 
either \n ^hu^ eh or titate ; that no foreiguer shall 
be natw^U^ed; that free quarters shall not be 
grante4 to |oldier% i[ior to the members of the 
King's household, for any longer time than six 
days, wd t^fA oply when the court is in a pro« 
gress ; th^t ^ the taxes shfdl be reduced to the_ 
sam^ state th^y were in at the death of Queen 
Isabella ; that all ali^ations of the royal demesnea 
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BOOK or revenues since the Queen's death shall he re- 
_ ' ^. sumed ; that all new offices created since that pe- 
U9SL nod shall be abolished ; that the subsidy granted 
by the late Cortes in Galicia shall not be exacted; 
that in all future Cortes each city shall send one 
representative of the clergy, one of the gentry, 
and one of the commons, each to be elected by 
his own order ; that the crown shall not influence 
or direct any city with regard to the choice of its 
representatives ; that no member of the Cortes 
shall receive an office or pension from the' King, 
either for himself or for any of his family, under 
pain of death and confiscation of his goods ; that 
each city or community shall pay a competent 
salary to its representative for his maintenance 
during his attendance on the Cortes; that the 
Cortes shall assemble once in three years at least, 
whether summoned by the King or not, and shall 
then inquire into the observation of the articles 
now agreed upon, and deliberate conceming pub- 
lic aflairs; that the rewards which have been 
given or promised to any of the members of the 
Cortes held in Galida, shall be revoked ; that it 
shall be declared a capital crime to send gold, sil- 
ver, or jewels out of the kingdom; that judges 
shall have fixed salaries assigned them, and shall 
not receive any share of the €nes and forfeitures 
cf persons condemned by them ; that no grant of 
the goods of persons accused tshall be valid, if 
given before sentence was pronounced against 
them ; that all privileges which the nobles have 
at any time obtained to the prejudice of the com- 
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tnens, shall be revoked ; that the government of book 

dties or town* shall not he put into the hands of ^ *_ 

noblemen ; that the possessions of the nobility 1522. 
^all be subject to all publie taxes in the same 
manner as those of the commons ; that an inquiry 
be made into the conduct of such as have been 
intrusted with the management of the royal pa- 
trimony since the accession of Ferdinand ; and if 
the King do not, within thirty days, appoint per- 
sons properly qualified for that service, it shall be 
lawful for the Cortes to nominate them ; that in- 
dnlg«.oe» shall Bot be preached or di^rsed in 
the kingdom until the cause of publishing them 
be examined and approved of by the Cortes ; that 
all the money arising from the sale of indulgences 
shall be faithfally employed in carrying on war 
against the Infidels ; that such prelates as do not 
reside in their dioceses six months in the year, 
Bhall forfeit their revenues during the time they 
^e absent^ that the ecclesiastical judges and 
their officers shall not exact greater fees than those 
which are paid in the secular courts; that the 
present ArchMshop of Toledo, beii\g a foreigner, 
be compelled to resign that dignity, which shall 
be conferred upon a Castilian; that the King 
shall ratify and hold, as good service done to him 
and to the kingdom, all the proceedings of the 
Junta, and pardon any irregularities which the 
cities may have committed from an excess of zeal 
in a good cause : That he shall promise and swear 
in the most solemn manner to observe all these 
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ttrti^eHv and on no oecadon att^npt either te 
fludc or to xepeal them ; and that be abaU never 
solicit the Pope <»: auy other j^lato to great him 
a dispenttitioxi or absolution from this oath and 
promise.* 

Such were the chief articles presented by the 
Jimts^ to their Sovereign. As the feudal instita* 
tions in the several kingdoms oi Swope were oii- 
ginally the same, the genius of those govomneats 
whidti arose &am them hoia a strong yesemUanee 
to each other, and the legulatiims which ihe Citf* 
tilians attcanpted to eatahlisfa on this occasion dif* 
fer little from those whidi other natiMis have la« 
houred to poroeure in their struji^les with dieir 
pionarchs for li^^erty. The grievances cemplain^ 
ed of, a«d the r^nedies proposed by the ^English 
eomnKKBs in their contests with ihe princes of the 
house of Stuart, particularly resemble these vfm 
which the Junta now insisted. But the principles 
of liberty s(0em to have been better understood, at 
^his period, by the Castilians, thap by any other 
people in ISurope ; they had acquired m^e liberal 
ideas with respect to tib^ir own rights and privir 
leges ; they had formed more bold and generoue 
aentiment^ coneerping government ; and discover, 
ed an extent of political knowledge to whidi the 
English themselves did not attain until more th^ii 
a century afterwards. 
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It is not impirobable» howerer, ikat th^ s{Afit 
nf iefmnmtii» ameag the Castiliantr Utbefto qii<^ 
restiamed by authority^ and emboldinied by stie^ 1582. 
eeis^ became too impetuous, and pfoupted the 
Junta to pvopose kinavatians wbieh^ by aiirming 
the othet memben of the eonstitiition, pfoved 
fiital to their eause. The nobles, who instead of 
obetructiilg had favoured or eonnived at their pm« 
eeedings, while tb^ oonfined their demandit of 
ledress to such gtierancet aa had been odeai^oned 
by the King's want of experience, and by the im- 
prudence and f apaeiMsnasa of his i^mgix mlnis^ 
ters, Were filled with in^^ation when the Juntu 
bq^an to tcmeh the privilegea of their o^er, und imutes 
plainly saw that the measurea <rf ^ dOffnmmtf * ^ 
tended no less to break the power of the arlMoer^ 
ey tbm to iimit the pretogatiivoii! (tf the erown<^ 
The resentment whieh they had eoi^ted en de^ 
count of Adrian's pifonMlon to the i^eney aba&^ 
ed considerably upon tike Iknpetoi^ir raising ^H 
Constable and Adimnsd t# ji^t pmivteif with hsm 
in that office; and as theitprlde and diglfti^ wete 
less hurt by SYrffering the pvinee to^ pe^stess an 
extenaive ptarogatite than by adndCting «he high 
pietensnons of the peofde, they deter«fia»ed to gite 
their sovereign the aadstance whkl^ he^ had dei^ 
aan^^ ef thetn, md b^an to aiMtnble fhl&i' Vail' 
qab file that pnrpo^. 

Tus. Junta^ me a nwhile, exp e ct ed m^ impa- ^« ^«pu^ 
tience the Emperw's answer to their remon- j^ted^4 
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straoc^ which they had appointed some of ttfeif 
number to i^resentv The members intrusted with 
this commission set out immediately for Germany; 
but having received at different places certain in-» 
telligence £rom eourt, that they could not venture 
to appear there without endan^ring their liv^^ 
they stopt shwt in their jdumey, and acquainted 
the Junta of the information which had been 
given them*'^ This excited such violent passims 
as transported the whole party beyond all bounds 
of prudence or of moderation. Thfit a King of 
Castile should deny his subjects access into hir 
presence, or refuse to listen to their bumble peti^ 
tions, was represented as an act of tyranny so un- 
precedented and intolerable, that nothing now re-^ 
mained but with arms in their hands to drive 
away that ravenous band of foreigners which en^ 
compi^ised the throne, who, after having devoined 
the wealth of the kingdom, found it necessary to 
prevent the cries <^ an injured people firom reach-' 
ing the ears of their sovereign^ Many insisted 
warmly on approving a motion which had former- 
ly been made, for deriving Charles, duxing the 
life of his mother, of the regal titles and author^ 
ity, which had been too rashly conferred upon 
him, from a Mse supposition, of. her total inabili- * 
ty for government. Some proposed to provide a 
proper person to assist her in the administration 
of public affairs, by marrying the Queen to the 
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Prince of Calabria, the heir .of the ATa^^nese 
Kings of Naples, who had been detained in, prison 
since the time that Ferdinand had dispossessed* 
his ancestors of their crown. All agreed, th^ aff 
the hopes of obtaining redress and security, mere* 
ly by presenting their requests tb their sovereign^ 
had kept them too long in a state of inaction, and 
prevented them from taking advantage of the una- 
nimity with which the nation declared in their 
favour, it was now necessary to collect their whole 
force,^ and to exert themselves with vigour in op- 
posing this fatal combination of the King and the 
nobility against their liberties.* . 
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They soon took the field with twenty thou- Take the 
sand men. Violent disputes arose concerning ^^^^ 
the command of this army. Padilla, the darling 
of . the people and soldiers, was the only person 
whom they thought worthy of this honour. But 
Don Pedro de Giron, the eldest son of ' the 
Conde de Uruena^ a young nobleman of the first 
order, having lately joined the commons out of 
private resentment against the Emperor, the 
respect due to his birth, together with a secret 
desire of disappointing Padilla, of whose popu- 
larity many members of the Junta had become 
jealous, procured him the office of general; Nor. sa^ 
though he soon gave them a fatal proof that he 
possessed neither the experience, the abilities^ 
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ll<» th« (Heftdinetts which that impof tdtit (AMlon 
teqmtei^ 

Th£ Regente, medlitrhile, ftppdnted Hioseco 
an the plaee df rendetvtmci for their troops, which, 
though fkr inferior to thds^ of the cotnmofij in 
tLumbi^r, excelled them greMljr in discipline ilnd 
ifi taloiir. Thejr had drawn a considerable bddjr 
bf regular and veteran iit&ntry out of Navarre^ 
I'heir cavalry, whieh formed the chief strength of 
their army, cdnsiiited moMly of gehtleiUiin aecns- 
t6med to the military fife, and animated with the 
martial spirit peculiar to their ofder in that age. 
The infantry of the Junta was formed entirely 
of citizens and mechanic^, little adquainted with 
the use of utinL The sniall body of c^talry 

Which they had been able to raise wa« Mtnpoiied 
Af persons of ignoble birth, and perfect i^trdngers 
to the service into which they entered. The 
eharacter of the geU^rals i^Kf^ed no lesfii (hait 
that of their troc^ps. Th4 royaMi wefe com- 
manded by the Cond^ de HarO, th^ Coustiibl^ii 
eldest son, an officer df great ejtpetielide and df 
distinguished abiKtieir. 



impra- GittoJf marehed With his aMny dii^edtly f o Sio- 
m 8UC0MS s^o> and iieizing the vfllag^ and passes Aound 
nU^of" *** ^(fped that the rOyalistM would her oUiged 
the Junta, either to surrender fdi W&nt Of pfOti^Us, at to 
fi^t with disadvantage before all their tfoeps 
were assembled. But he had not the abilities. 
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hor his troops the patience and discipline, neces- 
sary for the execution of such a scheme. The 
Conde de Haro found little difficulty in conduct* • im. 
ing a considerable reinforcement through all hii 
posts into the town ; and Giron ^ despairing of be- 
ing ible to reduce it, advanced suddenly to Villa- 
panda, a pkrie belonging to the Constable, iii 
which th^ enemy had their chief maga2ine of pro* 
Visions; By this ill-judged motion, h^ left Tor* 
desillas open to the royalisti, whom the CondS de 
Haro led thither in the night with the utmost se-^ 
tareey slnd despatch ; and attacking the town, iti i)ecek. k 
Vrhich Giron had left no. other garrison than a re* 
gimeiit of priests^ raised by the iBishop df Zamora^ 
he, by break of day^ forced his \^ay into it after i 
desperate resistance, became master of the Queen'i 
^ei^son^ took prisoners many members of the Juntas 
tod recovered the great seal, with the othet en* 
mgns of goteriiinent^ 

By this fatil blow the Junta lost all the repu-i 
tatibn and aiithority which they had derived froni 
seeming to icfc by the Queen's commands ; such 
bf the nobles is had hitherto beejn wavering ok 
undetermined in their choice, now joined the 
Kegents with dl their forces ; 2tnd an universal 
tonstemation seized the partisans of the cominons* 
This was much incre&sed by the suspicious they 
began to entertain of Giroto, whom they loudly 
accused of having betrayed Tordesillas to the 
enemy; and though that charge seems to have 
been destitute of foundation, the mwea oi the 
VOL. ir. n 
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BOOK royalists being onving to Giron's ill conduct rsu- 
^_, '_ ther than to his treachery, he so entirely lost cre- 
1522. dit with his party, that he resigned his commission, 
and retired to one of his castles.* 

Tbe Junta SucH members of the Junta as had escaped 
Sekly^ the enemy's hands at Tordesillas, fled to Val- 
tenu ladolid; and as it would have required long 

time to supply the places of those who were 
prisoners by a new election, they made choice 
among themselves of a small number o( persons, 
to whom they committed the supreme direction 
of affairs. Their 'army, which grew stronger 
every day by the arrival of troops from difl^rent 
parts of the kingdom, marched likewise to Val- 
ladolid ; and Padilla being appointed commander 
in chief, the spirits of the soldiery revived, and 
the whole party, forgetting the late misfortune, 
continued to express the same ardent zeal for the 
liberties of their country, and the same implacable 
animosity against their oppressors. 

Their ex- What they stood most in need of was money 

Sr raSsing *^ V^Y ^^^^^ trooi)s. A great part of the current 
money. cQ]n ^^d been carried out of the kingdom by the 
Flemings; the stated taxes levied in times of 
peace were inconsiderable ; commerce of every kind 
being interrupted . by the war, the sum which it 
yielded decreased daily; and the Junta were 
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ttraid of disgusting the people by burdening tliem ioofe 

with new impositions^ to which^ in that age, they , ^^ ^ 

Were little accustomed. But from this diflSiculty 1522- 

they were extricated by Donna Maria Pacheco, 

Padilla's wife, a woman of noble birth, of great 

abilities, of boundless ambition, aiid animated 

with the most ardent zeal in support of the cause 

of the Junta. She, with a boldness silperior to 

those superstitious fearis which often influence 

her sex, proposed to seis^ all the rich and mag^^ 

nificent ornaments in the cathedral of Toledo; 

but lest that action, by its appearance of impiety, 

might offend the people, she and her retinue 

marched to the church in solemn procession in 

mourning habits, with tears in their eyes, •beat'* 

ing their breasts, and falling on their knees, im^ 

plored the pardon of the saints whose shrines she 

was about to violate* By this artifice, which 

screened her from the imputation of sacrilege, 

and persuaded the people that necessity and zeal 

for a good cstuse had constrained her, though with 

reluctance, to venture upon this action, she strip* 

ped the cathedral of whatever was valuable, and 

procured a considerable sum of money for .the 

Junta.* The Regents, no less at a loss how to 

maintain their troops, the revenues of the crown 

having either been dissipated by the Flemings, or 

seized by the commons, were obliged to take the 

Queen's jewels, together with the plate belonging 

to the nobility, and apply them to that purpose ; 

I - — — — — ■■ '■ ' ' ' " " 
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BOOK and when those failed, they ohtained a small sam 
by way of loan from the King of Portugal.* 



1623. 

Lose time The nobility discovered great unwillingness 
tions wiSi" *^ proceed to extremities with the Junta. They 
thenobi- wcte animated with no less hatred than the 
^' eommons against the Flemings; they approved 

much of several articles in the remonstrance; 
they thought the juncture favourable not only 
for redressing past grievances, but for rendering 
the constitution more perfect and secure by new 
regulations; they were afraid, that while the 
two orders of which the legislature was^ com« 
posed wasted each other's strength by mutu&l 
hostilities, the crown would rise to power on the 
ruin or weakness of both, and encroach no less 
on the independence of the nobles than on the 
privileges of the commons. To this disposition 
were owing the frequent overtures of peace 
which the Regents made to the Junta, and the 
continual negotiations they carried on during 
the progress of their military operations. Nor 
were the terms which they oflfered unreason- 
ablp; for, on condition that the Junta would 
pass from a few articles most subversive of the 
royal authority, or inconsistent with the rights 
of the nobility, they engaged to procure the Em- 
peror's consent to their other demands, which 
if he, through the influence of evil counsel- 
lors, should refuse, several of the nobles pro- 



igii I ».— iiwi>a» 
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mised to join with the commons in their endea- book 
▼ours to extort it.* Such divisions, however, .^_„. '^ 
prevailed among the memhets of the Junta, as isss. 
prevented their deliberating calmly, or judging 
with prudence. Some of 'the cities which had en- 
tered into the confederacy were filled with that 
;mean jealousy and distrust of each other which 
rivalship in commerce or in grandeur is apt to 
inspire ; the Constable, by his influence and pro- 
mises, had prevailed on the inhabitants of Burgos 
to abandon the Junta, and other nolblemen had 
shaken the fidelity of some of the lesser cities ; 
no person had arisen among the commons of sucli 
superior abilities or elevation of mind as to ac- 
.quire the direction of their affairs; Padilla, their 
general, was » man of popular qualities, but dis- 
trusted for that reason by those of highest rank 
who adhered to the Junta; the conduct of Gi- 
icon led the people to view with suspicicm every 
person of noble birth who joined their party ; so 
that the strongest marjcs of irresolution, mutual 
distrust, and m^iocrity of genius, appeared in all 
fheir proceedings at this time. After many con- 
sultations held concerning the terms proposed by 
the Regents, they suffered themselves to be so 
carried away by resentment against the nobility,^ 
that, rejecting all thoughts of accommodation,^ 
they threatened to strip them of the jerpwn lands, 
which they or their ancestors had usurped, and 
to reannex these to the royal domain,. IJpoq. 



* P. Mart, Ep. G^5, 713, Geddes's %ract8, 1 ^6j. 
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BOOK this preposterous scheme, which would at once 
\^^ ^'_j. have annihilated all the liberties for which they 
j:i22, had been struggling, by rendering the Kings of 
Castile absolute and independent on their subjects, 
they were so intent, that they now exclaimed with 
less vehemence against the exactions of the fo« 
reign ministers than against the exorbitant power 
and wealth of the nobles, and seemed to hope 
that they might make peace with Charles by 
offering to enrich him with their spoils, 

• 

Elated The success which Padilla had met with in 

suGcea in s^^cral small encounters, and in reducing some 
some small inconsiderable towns, helped to precipitate the 
^^^ ^ ^ members of the Junta into this measure, filling 
them with such confidence in the valour of their 
troops, that they hoped for an easy victory over 
the royalists. Fadilla, that hi« army might not 
remain inactive while flushed with good fortune, 
kid siege to Torrelobaton, a ' place of greater 
strength and importance than any that he had 
hitherto ventured to attack, and which was de- 
fended by a sufiicient garrison ; and though the 
besieged made a desperate resistance, and the 
March 1 Admiral attempted to relieve them, he took the 
U3h town by storm, and gave it up to be plundered 
by his soldier^. If he had marched instantly 
with his victorious army to Tordesillas, the 
head-quarters of the royalists, he could hardly 
have failed of making an efiectual impression 
on their troops, whom he WQuld have found in 
ftstonisbment at tb^briskwejss of his oper^tyjus. 
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and fer from being of sufficient strength to give book 
him battle. But the fickleness and imprudence , ^ ^ ^' 
of the Junta prevented his taking this step. In- i^^^. 
capable, like all popular associations, either of Jnip>"«- 
carrying on war or of making peace, they listened tht ir 
again to overtures of accommodation, and even **^'"** 
^reed to a short suspension of arms. This nego- 
tiation terminated in nothing; but while it was 
i^rrying on, many of Padilla's soldiers, unac- 
quainted with the restraints of discipline, went off 
with the booty which they had got at Torrelo- 
baton; and others, wearied out by the unusu^ 
length of the campaign, deserted.* The Non- 
stable, too, had leisure to assemole his forces at 
Burgos, and to prepare every thing for taking the 
Held ; and as soon as the truce expired, he effected 
a junction with the Conde de Haro, in spite of 
all Fadilla's efforts to prevent it They advanced 
immediately towards Torrelobaton ; and Padilla 
finding the number of his troops so diminished 
that he durst not risk a battle, attempted to re- 
treat to Toro, which, if he could have accom- 
plished, the invasion of Navarre at that juncture 
by the French, and the necessity which the Re- 
gents must have been under of detaching men to 
that kingdom, n)ight have saved him from danger; 
Sut Haro, sensible how fatal the consequences Hieno* 
would be of suffering him to escape, marched with. ^^^^^ 
such rapidity at the head of his cavalry, that he ofibe 
came up with him near Villalar, and, without April 23, 
waiting for his infantry, advanced to the attack. 



Sandov. 336. 
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BpoK Fadilla's army, fatigued and disheartened by th^ 
^ ^^[^ prwipitant retreat, whidi they oould not distin^^ 
1^1^ guish from 4 flight, happened at that time to be 
passing over a ploughed field, on which such a 
yiolent rain had fallen, that the soldiers sunk al- 
inost to the knees at ev^^y step, and remained ex- 
posed to the fire of some field-pieocs which the 
royalists had brought along with them. All these 
oiroumstances so disconcerted and intimidated ra¥f 
aiid^efeat soldiers, that without facing the enemy, or mak- 
ing any resistance, they fled in the utmost con- 
fufiaout Padilla exerted himself with extraordi- 
nary courage and activity in order to rally thern^ 
though in vain ; fear rendering them deaf hoih to 
bis threats and entreaties ; Upon which, finding 
inatters irretrievable, and resolving not to survive 
the disgrace of that day and the ruin of his party> 
he rushed into tl;ie thickest of the enemy ; but 
being wounded and dismounted, he was taken 
prisoner. His principal officers shared the same 
fate ; the common soldiers were allowed to depart 
unhurt, the pobles being too geperous to kill men 
Hrho threw down their arras.* 

TpE resentment of his enemi^ did not suffer 
Padilla to linger long in expeqtaticm of what 
fiihould befal him. Next day he was condemned 
t;o loose his head, though without any regular 



f Sandov. S45, &c, P. Mart. Ep. 720. Miiiiana, Con^« 
bl iS. Epitome de Ja Vide y Hedios del Emper. Carlos V. 
por D Juan Anton, de Vi^a y ^UJika,. 4to. Madr, 1627. 
p. 19. 
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trial, the notoriety of the crime being supposed book 
sufficient to supersede the formality of a legal ._"^'_^ 
process. He was led instantly to execution, to* 1622. 
gether with Don John Bravo and Don Francis ^^^en^. 
MakLonada, the former commtod^r of the Sego- rai, put 10 
vians, and the latter of the troops of Salamanca. ^ 
Padilla viewed the approach of death with calm 
but undaunted fortitude; and when Bravo, his 
fellow-sufferer, expressed some indignation at hear- 
ing himself proclaimed a traitor, he checked him, 
by observing, " That yesterday was the time to 
have displayed the spirit of gentlemen, this day 
to die with the meekness of Christians.'*- Being 
permitted to write to his wife, and to the commu- 
nity of Toledo, the place of his nativity, he ad- 
dressed the former with a manly and virtuous 
tenderness, and the latter with the exultation na- 
tural to one who considered himself as a martyr 
for the liberties of his country.* After this he 



* The strain of these letters is so eloquent and high- 
spirited, that I have translated them for the entertainment of 
my readers ; — . 

The Letter of Don John PaiUla to kU Wife. 
" Senora, 

** Ir your grief did not afSict me more than my own 
deaths I should deem myself perfectly happy. For the end 
of life being certain to all men, the Almighty confers a mark 
of distinguishing favour upon that person for whom he ap. 
points a death such as mine, which, though lamented by 
' many, is nevertheless acceptable unto him. It would require 
more time than I now have to write any thing that could 
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BOOK submitted quietly to bis fate. Most of the Spa- 
nish historians, accustomed to ideas of govem- 



1^22. ment, and of regal power, very different from 
those upon which he acted, have been so eager 
to testify their * disapprobation of the cause in 



afford you consolation. That vaj enemies will not grant ine^ ' 
nor do I wish to delay the reception of that crown which I 
hope to enjoy. You may bewail your own loss, but not my 
death, which, being so honourable, ought not to be lamented 
by any. My ^oul, for nothing else is left to me, I bequeath 
to you. You will receive it as the thing in this world which 
you value most. I do not write to my father Pero Lopez, be- 
cause I dare not ; for though I have shown myself to be his 
son in daring to lose my life, I have not been the heir of his 
^ood fortune. I will not attempt to say any thing more, that 
i may not tire the executioner, who waits for me ; and that I 
may not excite a suspicion, that, in order to prolong my li% 
I lengthen out my letter. My servant Sosia, an eye-witness, 
and to whom I have communicated my most secret thoughts, 
will inform you of what I cannot now write ; and thus I rest, 
expecting the instrumdit of your grief and of my deliver^ 



ance." 



His Letter to the City of Toledo, 

" To thee, the crown of Spain, and the light of the whole 
world, free from the time of the mighty Goths : to thee, who, 
by shedding the blood of strangers, as well as thy own 
blood, hast recovered liberty for thyself and thy neighbour- 
ing cities, thy legitimate son, Juan de Padilla, gives informa- 
tion how by the blood of his body thy ancient victc»ies are 
to be refreshed. If fate hath not permitted my actions to be 
placed among your successful and celebrated exploits, the 
fault hath been in my ill fortune, not in my good will. This 
I request of thee as of a mother to accept, since God hath 
given me nothing more to lose for thy sake than that which 
I am now to relinquish. I am more solicitous about thy 
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vMch he was engaged, that they have neglected book 
or have heen afraid to do justice to his virtues ; ^^^ 
and by blackening his memory, have endeavour- u^, 
ed to deprive him of that pity which is seldom 
4euied to illustrious sufferers. 

The victory at Villalar proved as decisive as Ri^n of 
it was complete. Valladoiid, the most zealous of ^^ ^* 
nil the associated cities^ opened its gates imme- 
diately t0 the conquerors, and being treated with 
great clemency by the Regents, Medina del 
Campo, Segovia, and many other towns, fol- 
lowed its example. This sudden dissolution of 
a confederacy, formed not upon slight disgusts 
er upon trifling motives, into which the whole 
body of the people had entered, and which had 
been allowed time to acquire a considesable de- 
gree of order and consistence, by establishing 
a regular plan of government, is the strongest 
proof either of the inability of its leaders, or . of 



jgood opinion than about my own life. The shiftings of for- 
tune^ which never stands stilly are many. But this I see 
with infinite consolation^ that I, the least of thy children, 
suffer deadi for thee ; and that thou hast nursed at thy breasts 
fiuch as may take vengeance for my wrongs. Many tongues 
will relate the manner of my death, of which I am still igno- 
rant, though I know it to be near. My end will testify what 
was my desire. My soul I recommend to thee as to the pa- 
troness of Christianity- Of my body I say nothing, for it is 
not mine. I can write nothing more, for at this very moment 
I feel the knife at my throat, with greater dread of -thy dis- 
pleasure than apprehension of my own pain," Sandov. Hist, 
vol. i, p. 478. 
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Fiadilla's 
wife de* 
finds To- 
ledo with 
great spi- 
lit. 



{Some secret discord reigning among its membarfl^ 
Though part of that army by which they had been 
subdued was obliged, a few days after the battl^ 
to march towards Navarre, in order to check the 
progress of the French in that kingdom, nothing 
could prevail on the dejected commons of Castile 
to take arms again, and to embrace such a favour- 
able opportunity of acquiring those rights and 
privileges for which they had appeared so zealous. 
The city of Toledo alone, animated by Doima 
Maria Padieco, Padilla's widow, who, instead of 
bewailing her husband with a womanish sorrow, 
prepared to revenge his death, and to prosecute 
that cause, in defence of which he had suffered, 
must be excepted, Respect for her sex, w admi- 
ration for her courage and abilities, as weU as 
sympathy with her misfortunes, and veneration 
for the memory of her husband, secured her the 
same ascendant over the people which he had pes- 
sessed. The prudence and vigo^ with which 
she acted, justified that confidence they placed 
in her. She wrote to the French GeneraJ in Nar 
varre, encouraging him to invade Castile by 
the offer of powerful assistance : She endeavour- 
ed, by her letters and emissaries, to revive the 
spirit and hopes of the other cities : She raised 
soldiers, and exacted a great sum from the 
clergy belonging to the cathedral, in order to 
defray the expense of keeping them on foot.^ 
She employed every artifice that could interest 
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or inflame the populace. For this purpose she 
ordered crucifixes to be used by her troops in- 
stead of colours, as if they had been at war with uhsL 
the infidels and enemies of religion ; she march- 
ed through the streets of Toledo with her son, 
a young child, clad in deep mourning, seated 
on a mule, having a standard carried before him 
representing the manner of his father's execu- 
tion.^ By all these means she kept the minds 
of the people in such perpetual agitation as pre- 
vented their passions from subsiding, and ren- 
dered them insensible of the dangers to which 
they were exposed by standing alone in opposi- 
tion to the royal authority. While the army 
was employed in Navarre, the Regents were 
unable to attempt the reduction of Toledo by 
force ; and all their endeavours, either to dimin- 
ish Donna Maria's credit with the people, or 
to gain her by large promises and the solicita** 
tions of her brother the Marquis de Mondeiar, 
proved inefiectual. Upon the expulsion of the 
French out of Navarre, part of the army return- 
ed into Castile, and invested Toledo. Even this 
made no impression on the intrepid and obstinate 
courage of Donna Maria. She defended the 
town with vigour, her troops in several saUieii 
beat the iroyalists, and no progress was mad^ 
towards reducing the place, until the clergy, 
whom she had highly offended by inVading their 
property, ceased to support her. As soon as they 
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BOOK received information of the death of William d^ 
^^^ ^ j^ Croy, Archjbishop of Toledo^ whose possession of 
U22. that see was their chief grievance, and that the 
Emperor had named a Castilian to succeed him^ 
they openly turped against her, and persuaded 
the people that she had acquired such influence 
over them by the force of enchantments^ that 
she was assisted by a familiar demon, which at- 
tended her in the form of a negro^maid,^ and that 
by its si^ggestions she regulated every part of her 
conduct.* The credulous multitude, whom theii? 
impatience of a long blockade, and despair of ob« 
taining succours either from the cities formerly 
in confederacy with them, or from the French, 
rendered desirdus of peace^ took arms against her, 
and driving her out of the city, surrendered it 
Oct 26, to the royalists. She retired to th» citadel, which 
she defended with amazing fortitude four months^ 
longer ; and when reduced to the last extremities^ 
^^'d^' she made her escape in disguise, and fled to Por- 
tugal, where she had many relations^ ^ 



1523. 



war. 



fertfof* Upon her flight the citadel surrendered^ 
the civil Tranquillity was re-established in Castile; and 
this bpld attempt of the commons, like all un-^ 
successful insurrections, contributed to confirm 
and extend the power of the crown, which it 
was intended to moderate and abri^e.^ The 
Cortes still continued to make a part of the 



* P. Mart. Ep. 727. 
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Castilian constitution, and was summoned ta meet 
whenever the King stood in need of money ; but 
instead of adhering to their ancient and cautious- u22. 
form of examining and redressing public grievan- 
ces before they proceeded to grant any supply, the 
more courtly custom of voting a donative in the 
first place was introduced, and the sovereign hav- 
ing obtained all that he wanted, never allowed 
them to enter into any inquiry or to attempt any 
reformation injurious to his authority. The pri- 
vileges which the cities had enjoyed were gradu- 
ally circumscribed or abolished ; their commerce 
began from this period to decline ; and becoming 
less wealthy and less populous, they loi^t that 
power and influeuce which they had acquired in 
the Cortes. 

While Castile was exposed to the calamities The pro* 
of civil war, the kingdom of Valencia was torn Sffnsur- 
by intestine commotions still more violent, sections » 
The association which had been formed in the 
city of Valenda in the year one thousand 
five hundred and twenty, and which was dis- 
tinguished by the name of the Germanada, con- 
tinued to subsist after the Emperor's departure 
from Spain. The members of it, upon pretext 
of defending the coasts against the descents of 
the Corsairs of Barbary, and under sanction of 
that permission which Charles had rashly grant- 
ed them, refused to lay down their arms. But 
as the grievances which the Yalencians aimed 
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at redressing proceeded from the arrogahce Bui 
exactions of the nobility rather than from any 
15W. unwarrantable exercise of the royal prerogative, 
their resentment turned chiefly against the for- 
mer. As soon as they were allowed the use of 
arms, and became consciouis of their own strength, 
they grew impatient to take vengeance of their 
Oppressors. They drove the nobles out of most 
of the cities, plundered their houses^ wasted 
their lands, and assaulted their castles. They 
then proceeded to elect thirteen persons, one 
from each company of tradesmen established at 
Valencia, and committed the administration of 
government to them, tinder pretext that ibey 
would reform the laws, establish one uniform 
mode of dispensing justice^ without partiality 
or regard to the distinction of ranks, and thus 
restore men to some degree of their original 
equality. 

The nobles were obliged to 'take arms in Self- 
defence. Hostilities began, and were carried on 

vrtth all the rantsour with which resentment at 

* 

oppression inspired the one party, and the ideii 
of insulted dignity animated the other. As no 
person of honourable birth or of liberal educa- 
tion joined the Gerihanada, the councils as well 
as troops of the cc)nfederacy were conducted by 
low mechanics, who acquired the confidence of 
an enraged multitude chiefly by the fierceness 
of their zeal and the extravagance of ibevt ftO" 
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eeediogs. AmoBg such men, the laws introduced book 
in civilized nations, in order to restrain or moder- ^^^^' 
ate the violence of War, were unknown or despised; 15^^. 
and they ran into the wildest excesses of cruelty 
and outrage. 

The Emperor, occupied with suppresnng the 
insurrection in Castile, which more immediately 
threatened the subversion of his power and pre** 
rogative, was unable to give much attention to 
the tumults of Valencia, and left th€ nobility of 
that kingdom to fight their own battles. His 
viceroy, the Cond6 de Melito, had the supreme 
command of the forces which the noUes raised 
among the vassals. The Grermanada carried on 
the war during the years one thousand five huU'^ 
dred and twenty and tWenty-one, with a more per- 
severing 'eourage than could hav6 been expected 
&om a body so tumultuary, under the conduct of 
such leaders. They defeated the nobility in sev- 
eral actions, which, though not considerable, w^ere 
extremely sharp. They repulsed them in their 
attempts to reduce different towns. But the no* 
Uee, by their superior skill in war, and at the head 
of troc^ more accustomed to se^rviee, guned the 
advantage in most of the rencounters. At length 
they were joined by a body et Castilian cavalry, 
which the Regents ' despatched towards Valencia 
soon after their victory over Padilla at Villalar, 
wd by their assistance the Valencian nobles ac- 
quired such superiority that they entirely broke 
and ruined the Germanada. The, leaders of this 
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party were put to death, ahnoet without any finv 
mality of legal trial, and suffered such cruel pun- 
ishments as the sense of re-cent injuries prompted 
their adversaries to inflict The government of 
Valencia was re*established in its ancient form.^ 



Appear- 
ances of 
disafieo 
tionin 
An^gon. 



Fonnida- 
ble insur- 
rection in 
l^ijorca. 



March 19, 
1521. 



In Aragon, violent symptoms of the same 
spirit of disaffection and sedition which reigned 
in the other kingdoms of Spain began to appear ; 
but by the prudent conduct of the viceroy, Don 
John de Lanusa, they were so far composed aa 
to prevent their breaking out into any open in- 
surrection. But in the island of Majorca, an* 
nexed to the crown of Aragon, the same causes 
which had excited the commotions in Valencia 
produced effects no less violent. The people, im* 
patient of the hardships which they had endured 
under the rigid jurisdiction of the nobility, took 
arms ^ in a tumultuary manner ; deposed their 
viceroy ; drove him out of the island ; and maft* 
sacried every geuUeman who was so unfortunate 
<as to Ml into their bauds. The obstinacy with 
which, the people of Majorca persisted in their 
rebellion, was equal to the rage with which they 
began it Many and vigorous efforts w^e re- 
quisite in order to reduce them to obedience; 
and tranquillity was re-e&tablished in every part 



* Argensola Annales de Aragon^ cap. 75, 90/99, 118. 
Sayas Annales de Aragon, cap. 5, 1 2, &c. P. Mart. Ep» 
lib. xxxiii. et xxxiv. passim. Ferren Hist. d'Espague, viii. 
542, 564, &c. 
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0^ Spain, before the Majorcans €Ould be brwght BooK 
to submit to their sovereign-* ^ ^-p^w 

While the spirit of disaffection was so general ^J,^, pj.g. 
among the Spaniards, and so many eauses eon-* verted the 
curred in precipitating them into snch violent l^^^ajj. 
measures in order to obtain the redresis of their contents* 
grievances, it may appear strange that the mal-^ 
cont^its in the different kingdoms should have 
earried on their operations without any mutual 
concert^ ant even any intercourse with eaeh others 
By uniting their councils and arms, they might 
have acted both with greater force and with mora * 
effect The appearance of a national eonfede-^ 
racy would have rendered it no less respectable 
among the people than formidable to the crown ; 
and the Emperor, unable to resist such a combi^ 
nation, must have complied with any terms which 
the members of it should have thought fit to pre^ 
scribe. Many things, however^ prevented thd 
Spaniards from forming themselves into one body,^ 
and pursuing common measures. The people of 
the different kingdoms in Spain, though they 
were become the subjects of the same sovereign^ 
retained in full force their national antipathy to 
each other. The remembrance of their ancient 
rivalship. and hostilities was still lively, and the 
sense of reciprocal injuries so strong, as to prevent 



* Argensola Ahnales de Aragoh^ c. 1 13. Ferrer. Hist, viii* 
542. Sayas Annales de Aragon, cap. 7, ll, 14, 76, 81, t^* 
reras Hist d'Espagne, viii. 579, &c. 609* 
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tbem £rom acting with confidence and coneertr 
Each nation diose rather to depend on its own ef- 
forts, and to maintain the struggle alone, than to 
implore the aid of neighbours whom they distrust- 
ed and hated. At the same time, the forms of 
gOTemment in the several kingdoms of Spain w»e 
so different, and the grievances of which they com« 
plained, as well as the alterations and amendments 
in policy which they attempted to introduce, so va- 
nous, that it was not easy to bring them to unite 
in any e<Hnmon plan. To this disunion Charles 
was indebted for the preservation of the Spanish 
crowns ; and while each o£ the kingdoms followed 
separate measures, they were all obliged at last to 
conform to the wiU of their sovereign. 



The Em- 
perors 
prudent 
and gener- 
ous beba- 
▼ioor to- 
wards the 
nudcon- 
teats. 



Oct. 28. 



The arrival of the Emperor in Spain fiHed his 
subjects who had been in arms against him with 
deep apprehensions, from which he soon delivered 
than by an act of demency no less prudent than 
generous. After a rebellion . so general, scarcely 
twenty persons, among so many criminals ob- 
noxious to the law, had been punished capitally 
in CastUe. Though strongly solicited hy his 
council, Charles reAised to shed any more blood 
by the hands of the executioner ; and published 
a general pardon, extending to all crimes com- 
mitted since the commencement of the insurree- 
lions, from which only fourscore persons were 
excepted. Even these he seems to have named 
rather with an intention to intimidate others 
than from any inclination to seize themv £br 
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when an officious courtier offered to inform him 

where one of the most considerahle among them 

was concealed, he avoided it hy a good-natured U89. 

pleasantry: — " Go,'* says he, " 1 have now no 

reason to he afraid of that man, hut he has some 

cause to keep at a distance from me, and you 

would he hotter employed in telling him that I 

,am here, than in acquainting me with the place 

of his retreat.''* By this appearance of magna** 

nimity, as well as hy his care to avoid every 

thing which had disgusted the CastiUans during 

his former residence among them ; hy liis address 

in assuming their manners, $n speaking their 

language and in complying mth idl jtbeir hap- 

moum and 4^stoms, hc^ acquired an ascendant 

:0ver them which hardly any of their native mo- 

narchs had ever attained, and hrought them to 

support Mm in aU his enterprises mth a ,eal and 

▼alour to which he owed mjuch of his success and 

grandeur.f 



About the time that Charles landed in Spain, 
Adrian set out for Itdy to take possession of his ^^^^ 
new dignity. But though the Roman people and his in 
longed extremelv for his iirrival, they could not S^^*** 
on his first appearance conceal their surprise and 
disappointment After h^ng accustomed to the 
princdy magnificence of Julius, and the degant 
splendour of Leo, they beheld with contempt an 

* Sandov. S77> ^ Vida dA Emper. Carlos, par J)0tk 
Juan Anton, de Vera j Zuniga, p. SO. 
t UUoa Vita de Carlos V. p. S5, 
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BOOK old man of an humble deportment, of austere 
'^j manners, an enemy to pomp, destitute of taste in 

1$^, the arts, and unadorned with any of the external 
accomplishments /which the vulgar expect in 
those raised to eminent stations.* Nor did his 
political views and maxims seem less istrange and 
astonishing to the pontifical ministers. He ac- 
knowledged and bewailed the corruptions which 
abounded in the church as well as in the court 
of Rome, and prepared to reform both ; he dis- 
covered no intention of aggrandizing his family ; 
he even scrupled at retaining such territories as 
some of his predecessors had acquired by violence 
or fraud, rather than by any legal title ; and for 
• tlmt reason he invested Francesco Maria de 
Rovere anew in the duchy of Urbino, of which 
Leo had stripped him, and surrendered to the 
Duke of Ferrara several places wrested from him 
by the church.f To men little habituated to 
aee princes regulate their conduct by the maxims 
of morality and the principles of justice, these 
actions of the new Pope appeared incontestible 
prQ0& of his weakness or inexperience. Adrian, 
who was a perfect stranger to the complex and 
intricate system of Italian politics, and who could 
place no confidence in persons whose subtil re- 
finements in business suited so ill with the natu- 
ral simplicity and candour of his own character, 
being often embarrassed and irresolute in his 
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6elib0rations, the opinion of bis incapacity daily BooS 
increased, until both his person and government ^^ '^ 
became objects of ridicule among his subjects.* 1329. 

Adrian, though devoted to the Emperor, en- He endco* 
deavoured to assume the impartiality which be* y^^e^ 
came the common father of Christendom, and peace in 
laboured to reconcile the contending princes, in '^'^^^ 
order that they might unite in a league against 
Solyman, whose conquest of Rhodes rendered him 
more .formidable than ever to Europe.f But \ ^ 
this was an undertaking far beyond his abilities. 
To examine such a variety of pretensions, to ad- 
just such a number of interfering interests, to ex- • 
tinguish the passions which ambition, emulation, 
and mutual injuries had kindled, to bring so many 
hostile powers to pursue the same scheme with 
unanimity and vigour, required not only upright- 
ness of. intention, but great superiority both of 
understanding and address. 

The Italian States were no less desirous of peace 
that the Pope. The Imperial army under Co* 
lonna was still kept on foot ; but as the Emperor's 
revenues in Spain, in Naples, and in the Liow 
Countries, were either exhausted or applied te 
some other purpose, it depended entirely for pay 
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and subsistence on the Italians. A great part qS 
it was quartered in the ecclesiastical state, and 
1623. monthly contributions were levied upon the Flo- 
rentinesy the Milanese, the Genoese, and Lucchese, 
by the Vioeroy of Naples; and though all exclaim- 
ed against such oppression, and were impatient to 
be delivered from it, the dread of worse conse- 
quences, from the rage of the army or the resent- 
ment of the £mper(»r, obliged them to submit** 

1523. gQ njiich regard, however, was psud to the 

league Pope's exhortations, and to a bull which he 
French*^* issued requiring all Christian princes to con- 
King, sent to a truce for three years, that the Im- 
perial, the Frendi, and English ambassadors at 
Rome were empowered by their respective courts 
to treat of that matter; but while they wasted 
their time in fruitless negotiation, their mas* 
ters continued their preparations lor war. The 
Venetians, who had hitherto adhered with great 
firmness to their alliance with Francis^ being 
now convinced that his affairs in Italy were in a 
desperate situaticm, entered into a league aguinst 
Jane 28. him with the Emperor ; to which Adrain, at the 
instigation of his countryman and firiend Charles 
de Lannoy, Viceroy of Naples, who persuaded 
, htm that the only obstacles to peace arose fitmi 
the ambition of the French King, soon after ac* 
ceded. The other Italian States followed their 
example ; and Francis was left without a single 
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:ally to resist the eflfoirts of so many enemies, whose book 
armies threatened, and whose territories encom-* s^J}^^ 
passed his dominions on every side.* i5«3. 

The dread of this powerful confederacy, it was grands* 

* * vigorous 

thought, would have obliged Francis to keep measures 
wholly on the defensive, or at least have prevent* Sirt^touT 
ed his entertaining any thoughts of marching into 
Italy. But it was the character of that prince, 
too apt to become remiss, and even negligent on 
ordinary occasions, to rouse at the approach of 
danger, and not only to encounter it with spirit 
and intrepidity, qualities which never forsook 
him, but to provide against it with diligence and 
industry. Brfore his enemies were ready to exe- 
cute any of their schemes, Francis had assembled 
a nutneroms army. His authority over his own 
subjects was far greater than that which Charles 
or Henry possessed over, theirs. They depended 
on their Diets, their Cortes, and their Parliaments 
for money, which was usually granted them in 
small sums, very slowly, and with much reluct- 
ance. The taxes he could impose were more con- 
siderable, and levied with greater despatch; so 
that on this, as well as on other occasions, he 
brought his armies into the field, while they were 
qnly devising ways and means for raising theirs. 
Sensible of this advantage, Francis hoped to dis- 
concert all tile Emperor's schemes by marching in 
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person into the Milanese; and this bold measure^ 
the more formuUble because unexpected, could 
scarcely have failed of producing that effect. But 
^hen the vanguard«of his army had already reach- 
ed Lyons, and he himself was hastening after it 
with a second division of his troops, the discovery 
of a domestic conspiracy, which threatened the nun 
of the kingdom, obliged him to stop^ shorty and to 
alter his measures. 



His cha- The authoT of this dangerous plot was Charles, 
Duke of Bourbon, Lord High Constable, whose 
noble birth, vast fortune, and high <^ce, raised 
him to be the most powerful subject in France, 
as his great talents, equally suited to the field or 
the council, and his signal services to the crown, 
rendered him the most illustrious and deserving.* 
The near resemblance between the Kii^ and hiHi 
in many of their qualities, both being fond of war 
and ambitious to excel in manly exercises, 4i8 well 
as their equality in age, and their proximity of 
blood, ought naturally to have secured to him a 
Thecauses considerable ishare in that monarch's favour. But 
affection? Unhappily Louise, the King's mother, had con- 
tracted a violent aversion to the house of Bour- 
bon, for no better reason than because Anne of 
Bretagne, the Queen of Louis the Twell&, with 
whom she lived in perpetual enmity, had discover- 
ed a pefeuliar attachment to that branch of the 
royal family ; and had taught her son, who was too 
susceptible of any impression which his mother 
gave him, to view all the Constable's actions 
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wth a mean and unbecoming jealousy. His dis- book 
tinguished merit at the battle of Marignano had ^^^' 
not been sufficiently rewarded ; he had been re- 15^3. 
called from the government of Milan upon very 
frivolous pretences, and had met with a cold 
reception, which his prudent conduct* in that 
difficult station did not deserve ; the pa3rment of 
his pensions had been suspended without any 
good cause; and during the campaign of one 
thousand five hundred and twenty-one, the King, 
as has already been related, had affronted him in 
presence of the whole army, by giving the com- 
mand of the van to the Duke of -Alenfon. The 
Constable at first bore these indignities with 
greater moderation than could have been expect- 
ed from an high-spirited prince, conscious of what 
was due to his rank and to his services. Such 
a multiplicity of injuries, however, exhausted his 
patience; and inspiring him with* thoughts of 
revenge, he retired from court, and began to hold 
a secret correspondence with some of the Em- 
peror's ministers. 

About that time the Duchess of Bourbon 
happened to die without leaving any children. 
Louise, of a disposition no less amorous than 
vindictive, and still susceptible of the tender 
passions at the age of forty-six, began to view 
the Constable, a prince as amiable as he was 
accomplished, with other eyes; and notwith- 
standing the great disparity of their years, she 
formed the scheme of marrying him. Bourbon, 
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BOOK who might have expected every thing to which 
_, ^^^'^^ an ambitious mind can aspire, from the doting 
15S3. fondness of a woman who governed her son and 
the kingdom, being incapable either of imitating 
the Queen in her sudden transition from hatred 
to love, 4)r of dissembling so meanly as to pre- 
tend affection for one who had persecuted him so 
long with unprovoked malice, not only rejected 
the match, but embittered his refrisal by some 
severe raillery on Louise's person and character. 
She finding herself not only contemned- but in<- 
sulted, her disappointed love turned into hatzed, 
and since she could not marry she resolved to 
ruin BourboUt 

Fon this purpose she consulted with the Chan* 
cellor Du Prat, a man who, by a base prostitu-* 
tion of great talents and of superior skill in his 
profession, had risen to that high offiee. By his 
advice a lawsuit was commenced against the 
Constable, for the whole estate belonging to the 
house of Bourbon. Part of it was claimed in the 
King's name, as having fallen to the crown ; part 
in that of Louise, as the nearest heir in blood o( 
the deceased Duchess. Both these daims were 
equally destitute of any foundation in justice; 
but Loidse, by her solidtations and authority^ 
and Du Prat, by employing all the artifices and 
chicanery of law, prevailed on the judges to 
order the estate to be sequestered. This unjust 
decision drove the Constable to despair, and to 
measures which despair a]<me could have die* 
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tatod. He renewed his intrigues in the Impe^ book 
rial court, and flattering himself that the injuries v ^ l^^ - 
which he had suffered would justify his having 1523. 
recourse to any means in order to obtain revenge, wotil^ 
he offered to transfer his allegiance from his na- tions with 
tuxjil sovereign to the Emperor, and to assist him p^r,"*' 
in the conquest of France. Charles, as well as 
the King of England, to whom the secret was 
communicated,^ expecting prodigious advanta- 
ges from his revolt, were ready to receive him 
with open arms, and spared neither promises nor 
allurements which might help to confirm him in 
his resolution. The Emperor offered him in mar- 
riage his sister Eleanor, the widow of the King 
of Portugal, with an ample portion. He was 
included as a principal in the treaty between 
Charles and ti.enry. The counties of Provence 
and Dauphin6 were to be settled on him, with the 
title of King. The Emperor engaged to enter 
France by the Pyrenees, and Henry, support- 
ed by the Flemings, to invade Picardy ; while 
twelve thousand Germans, levied at their com- 
mon charge, were to penetrate into Burgundy, 
and to act in concert with Bourbon, who under- 
took to raise six thousand men among his friends 
and vassals in the heart of the kingdom. The 
execution of this deep-laid and dangerous plot 
was suspended until the King should cross the 
Alps with the only army capable of defending 
his dominions ; and as he was &r advanced in his 

* Bymer^s Foeder. xiii. 794* 
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mareh f3t that purpose, France yfa» ob the Itkak 
of destruction.* 

Happily for thiit kingdom^ a negotiati<»x 
which had now heen carrying on for several 
months* though conducted with the most pro-^ 
found secrecy, and communicated only to a few 
chosen confidants, could not altogether escape 
the observation of the rest of the Constable's nu^ 
merous retainers, rendered more inquii^tive by 
finding that they were distrusted. Two of these 
gave the King some intimation of a mysterious 
correspondence between their master and the 
Count de Roeux, a Flemish nobleman of great 
confidence with the Emperor. Francis, who 
could not bring himself to suspect that the first 
prince of the blood would be so base as to betray 
the kingdom to its enemies, immediately re« 
paired to Moulins, where the Constable was in 
bed feigning indisposition, that he might not be 
obliged to accompany the King into Italy, and 
acquainted him of the intelligence which he had 
received. Bourbon with great solemnity, and the 
most imposing affectation of ingenuity and can-' 
dour, asserted his own innocence; smd as his 
health, he said, was now more confirmed, he 
promised to join the army within a few days. 
Francis, open and candid himself, and too apt to 
be deceived by the appearance of those virtues in 
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others, gave such credit to what he said, that he book 
refused to arrest him, although advised to take ^_ ' # 
that precaution by his wisest counsellors ; and as 1533. 
if the danger had been over, he continued his 
march towards Lyons. The Constable set but Sept 
soon after, seemingly with an intention to follow 
him ; but, turning suddenly to the left, he crossed 
the Rhone, and after infinite fatigue and peril, ^^^ ^ 
escaped all the parties which the King, who be- 
came sensible too late of his own credulity, sent 
out to intercept him, and reached Italy in 
safety.* 

. Francis took every possible precaution to pre- 
vent the bad effects of the irreparable error which 
he had committed. He put garrisons in all the 
places of strength in the Constable's territories : 
He seized all the gentlemen whom he could sus« 
pect of being his associates ; and as he had not 
hitherto discovered the whole extent of the con- 
spirator's schemes, nor knew how far the infection 
had spread among his subjects, he was afraid that 
4iis absence might encourage them to make some 
desperate attempt, and for that reason relinquish- 
ed his intention of leading his army in person into 
Italy. 

He did not, however, abandon his design on French in- 
the Milanese ; but appointed Admiral Bonnivet Sa^e^. 



* Mem. de Belky, p, 64, &c. Pasquier Recherches de la 
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to take the supreme command in his stead, and to 
march into that country with an army thirty thou- 
sand strong. Bonnivet did not owe this prefer- 
ment to his ahilities as a general ; for of all the ta- 
lents requisite to form a great commander, he pos- 
sessed only personal courage, the lowest and the 
most common. But he was the most accomplish- 
ed gentleman in the French court, of agreeable 
manners and insinuating address, and a s{»ightly 
conversation ; and Francis, who lived in great hr 
miliarity with his courtiers, was so charmed with 
these qualities, that he honoured him on all occa- 
sions with the most partial and distinguished marks 
of his favour. He was, besides, the implacable 
enemy of Bourbon ; and as the King hardly knew 
whom to trust at that juncture, he thought the 
chief command could be lodged nowhere so safely 
as in his hands. 



Their in 
conduct 



CoLONNA, who was intrusted with the defenccf 
of the Milanese, his own conquest, was in no con- 
dition to resist such a formidable armv. He was 
destitute of money sufficient to pay his troops^ 
which were reduced to a small number by sick- 
ness or desertion, and had for that reason been 
obliged to neglect every precaution necessary for 
the security of the country. The only plan which 
he formed was to defend the passage of the river 
Tessino against the French ; and as if he had for^ 
gotten bow easily he himself had disconcerted a 
similar scheme formed by Lautrec, he promised 
with great confidence on its being effectual. But 
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in spite of all his caution, it succeeded no better 
with him than with Lautrec. Bonuivet passed 
the river without loss, at a ford which had been 
neglected, and the Imperialists retired to Milan* 
preparing to abandon the town as soon as the 
French should appear before it. By an unao* 
countable negligence, which Guicciardini im- 
putes to infatuation,* Bonnivet did not advance 
for three or four days, and lost the opportunity 
with which his good fortune presented him. The 
citizens recovered from their consternation ; Co* 
lonna, still active at the age of fourscore, and Mo« 
ron^, whose enmity to France rendered him inde« 
fatigable, were employed night and day in repair* 
ing the fortifications, in amassing provisions, in 
collecting troops from every quarter, and by the 
time the French approached, had put the city in 
a condition to stand a siege. Bonnivet, after some 
fruitless attempts on the town, which harassed 
his own troops more than the enemy, was obliged* 
by the inclemency of the season* to retire into 
winter*quarters. 
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During these transactions Pope Adrian died; 
an event so much to the satisfaction of the Ro* 
man people, whose hatred or contempt of him aug<^ 
mented every day, that the night after his decease 
they adorned the door of his chief physician's 
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house with garls^ds, adding this inscription : T(7 
THE DELIVERER OF HIS COUNTRY * 
The Cardinal de Medici instantly renewed his 
pretensions to the papal dignity, and entered the 
conclave with high expectations on his own part^ 
and a general opinion of the people that they 
would be successful. But though supported by 
the Imperial faction, possessed of great personal 
interest, and capable of all the artifices, refine- 
ments, and corruption which reign in those as- 
semblies, the obstinacy and intrigues of his rivala 
protracted the conclave to the unusual length of 
fifty days. The address and perseverance of the 
Cardinal at last surmounted every obstacle. 
He was raised to the head of the church, and re- 
sumed the government of it by the name of Cle- 
ment VII. The choice was universally approved 
of. High expectations were conceived of a Pope 
whose great talents and long experience in busi- 
ness seemed to qualify him no less for defending 
the spiritual interests of the church, exposed to 
imminent danger by the progress of Luther's opi- 
nions, than for conducting its political operations 
with the prudence requisite at such a difficult junc- 
ture ; and who, besides these advantages, rendered 
the ecclesiastical state more respectable, by having 
in his hands the government of Florence, together 
with the wealth of the family of MedicLf 
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Cardinal Wolsey, not disheartened by the book 

III 
disappointment of his ambitious views at the for- ,^^ 



mer election, had entertained more sanguine hopes 1593. 
of success on this occasion. Henry wrote to the ^^^ i 

Emperor, reminding him of his engagements to pointed, ] 

second the pretensions of his minister. Wolsey ^ith re- 
bestirred himself with activity suitable to the im- •entmcnt- 
portance of the prize for which he contended, and 
instructed his agents at Rome to spare neither 
promises nor bribes in order to gain his end. But 
Charles had either amused him with vain hopes 
which he never intended to gratify, or he judged 
it impolitic to oppose a candidate who had such a 
prospect of succeeding as Medici ; or perhaps the 
Cardinals durst not venture to provoke the people 
of Rome, while their indignation against Adrian'^ 
memory was still fresh, by placing another Ultra^ 
montane on the papal throne. Wolsey, after all 
his expectations and endeavours, had the morti- 
fication to see a Pope elected of such an age^ and 
of so vigorous a constitution, that he could not 
derive much comfort to himself from the chance 
of surviving him. This second proof fully con* 
vinced Wolsey of the Emperor's insincerity, and 
it excited in him all the resentment which an 
haughty mind feels on being at once disappointed 
and deceived ; and though Clement endeavoured 
to sooth his vindictive nature by granting him a 
commission to be legate in England during life^ 
with such ample powers as vested in him almost 
the whole papal jurisdiction in that kingdom, the 
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injury he had now received made such an impres-^ 
sion as entirely dissolved the tie which had united 
him to Charles, and from that moment he medi-^ 
tated revenge. It was necessary, however, to con- 
ceal his intention from his master^ and to suspend 
the execution of it until, by a dexterous improve* 
ment of the incidents which might occur, he 
should be able gradually to alienate the King's 
affections from the Emperor. For this reason he 
was so far from expressing any uneasiness on ac- 
count of the repulse which he had met with, that 
he abounded on every occasion, private as well as 
public, in declarations of his high satisfaction with 
Clement's promotion.* 

Henry had during the campaign fulfilled, 
with great sincerity, whatever he was bound to 
perform by the league against France, though 
more slowly than he could have wished. His 
thoughtless profusion, and total neglect of eco- 
nomy^ reduced him often to great straits for 
money. The operations of war were now car^ 
ried on in Europe in a manner very different 
from that which had long prevailed. Instead 
of armies suddenly assembled, ' which under dis- 
tinct chieftains followed their prince into the 
field for a short space, and served at their own 
cost, troops were now levied at great charge^ 
and received regularly considerable pay. In- 
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stead of impatience on both sides to bring every book 
quarrel to the issue of a battle, which commonly ^ l'^ 
decided the fate of open countries, and allowed 1523, 
the barons, together with their vassals, to return 
to their ordinary occupations, towns were fortified 
with great art and defended with much obstina- 
cy ; war from a very simple became a very intri^ 
cate science ; and campaigns grew of course to 
be more tedious and less decisive. The expense 
which these alterations in the military system ne- 
cessarily created, appeared intolerable to nations 
hitherto unaccustomed to the burden of heavy 
taxes. Hence proceeded the frugal and even par- 
simonious spirit of the English Parliaments in 
that age, which Henry, with all his authority, 
was seldom able to overcome. The commons 
having refused at this time to grant him - the 
supplies which he demanded, he had recourse to 
the ample and almost unlimited prerogative which 
the Kings of England then possessed, and by a 
violent and unusual exertion of it, raised the 
money he wanted. This, however, wasted so Sept. 20, 
much time, that it was late in the season before 
his army, under the Duke of Suffo^ could take 
the field. Being joined by a considerable body 
of Flemings, Suffolk marched into Picardy ; and 
Francis, from his extravagant eagerness to recover 
the Milaneiie^ having left that frontier almost un** 
guarded, he penetrated as far as the banks of the 
river Oyse, within eleven leagues of Paris, filling 
that capital with consternation. But the arri- 
val of some troops detached by the King, who was 
$1iU {tt Lyops ; the active gallantry of the Fr^ngh 
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BOOK officers, who allowed the allies no respite Bight or 
.^ "y day; the rigour of a most unnatural season, to- 
1523. gether with scarcity of provisions, compelled 
November. Suffolk to retire ; and La Tramouille, who com- 
manded in those parts, had the glory not only of 
having checked the progress of a formidable 
army with an handful of men, but of driving 
them with ignominy out of the French terri- 
tories.* 

and those Xhe Emperor's attempts upon Burgundy and 
mans and Guienue wcrc not more fortunate, though in both 
^paoiards. these provinces Francis was equally ill prepared 
to resist them. The conduct and valour of his 
generals supplied his want of foresight ; the Ger- 
mans, who had made an irruption into one of 
these provinces, and the Spaniards, who attacked 
the other, were repulsed with great disgrace, 

^^SS^^ Thcjs ended the year 1523, during which 
Francis* good fortune and success had been 
such as gave all Europe an high idea of his 
power and resources. He had discovered and 
disconcerted a dangerous conspiracy, the author 
of which he had driven into exile almost with- 
out an attendant;* he had rendered abortive all 
the schemes of the powerful confederacy formed 
against him; he had protected his dominions 
when attacked on three different sides; and 
though his army in the Milanese had not made 



campaign 
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such progress as might have heen expected from book 

its superiority to the enemy in number, he had ._ '^, 

recovered, and still kept possession, of one-half of i^<^. 
that duchy. 

The ensuing year npened with events more dis- i^^*- 
astrous to France. Fontarabia was lost by the mentsof 
430wardice or treachery of its governor. In Italy ^^ °®^ 
the allies resolved on an early and vigorous effort Feb. W. 
in order to dispossess Bonnivet of that part of the 
Milanese which lies beyond the T«ssino. Cle- 
ment, who, under the pontificates of Leo and 
Adrian, had discovered an implacable enmity to 

. France, began now to view the power which the 
jBmperor was daily acquiring in Italy with so much 
Jealousy, that he refused to accede, as his prede- 
cessors had done, to the league against Francis, 
and, forgetting private passions and animosities^ 
laboured with the zeal which became his character^ 
to bring about a reconciliation among the contend- 
ing parties. But all his endeavours were ineffec- 

^ tual ; a numerous army, to which each of the allies 
furnished their contingent of troops, was assem- 
bled at Milan by the beginning of March. Lan- imperial 
noy. Viceroy of Naples, took the command of it ready to 
upon Coloriba's death, though the chief direction ^^^ *^®j 
of military operations was committed to Bourbon 
and the Marquis de Peseara, — the latter the 
ablest and most enterprising of the Imperial gene- 
rals ; the former inspired by his resentment with 
new activity and invention, and acquainted so tho- 
roughly with the characters of the French com- 
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manders, the genius of their troops, and the 
strength as well as weakness of their armies, as to 
be of infinite service to the party which he bad 
joined. But all these advantages were nearly lost 
through the Emperor's inability to raise money 
sufficient for executing the various and extensive 
plans which he had formed. When his tooops 
Sy rfthe were commanded to march, they mutinied against 
troops. (iieir leaders, demanding the pay which was due 
to them for some months ; and disregarding both 
the menaces and entreaties of their officers, threat- 
ened to pillage the city of Milan, if they did not 
instantly receive satisfaction. Out of this diffi- 
culty the generals of the allies were extricated by 
Horone^ who prevailing on his countrymen, over 
whom his influence was prodigious, to advance 
the sum that was requisite, the army took the 
field* 



The 

French 

obliged to 

abandon 

tl^eMiT 

lanese.' 



BoNNiTET was destitute of troops to oppose 
this army, and still more of the talents whidi 
could render him an equal match for its leaders. 
After various movements and encounters, de- 
scribed with great accuracy by the contempo- 
rary historians, a detail of which would now 
be equally uninteresting and uninstructive, he 
was forced to abandon the strong camp in 
which he had entrenched himself at Biagrassa, 
^oon af^, partly by fats o^vn misconduct, 
partly by the activity of the enemy, who ha- 
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tossed and ruined his army by continual skir* 
mishesy while they carefully declined a battle, 
which he often offered them ; and partly by the 
caprice of €000 Swiss, who refused to join hia 
army, though within a day's march of It, he was 
reduced to the necessity of attempting a retreat 
into France through the valley of Aost. Just as 
he arrived on the banks of the Sessia, and be- 
gan to pass that river, Bourbon and Pescara ap- 
peared with the vanguard of the allies, and at- 
tacked his rear with great fury. At the begin* 
nifig of the charge, Bonnivet, while exerting him^ 
self with mudb valour, was wounded so danger- 
ously that he was obliged to quit the field ; and 
the conduct of the rear was committed to the 
Chevalier Bayard, who, though so much a stranger 
to the arts of a court that he never rose to the 
chief command, was always called in times of 
real danger to the post of greatest difficulty and 
importance. He put himself at the head of the 
men at arms, and animating them by his presence 
and example to sustain the whole shock of the 
enemy^s troops, he gained time for the rest of his 
countrymen to make good their retreat. But in 
this service he received a wound which he imme- 
diately perceived to be mortal, and being unable 
to continue any longer on horseback, he ordered 
pne of his attendants to place him under a tree 
with his face towards the enemy ; then fixing 
his eyes pn the guard of his sword, which he 
held . up instead of a cross, he addressed hii^ 
prayers tp God, and in this posture^ which be- 
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BOOK came his character both as a soldier and as ^ 
_j^^'_^ Christian, he calmly awaited the approach of death. 
1324. BourboD, who led the foremost of the enemy's 
troops, found him in this situation, and expressed 
regret and pity at the sight. ^* Pity not me,** 
cried the high-spirited Chevalier, ^| I die as a man 
of honour ought, in the discharge of my duty : 
They, indeed, are objects of pity who fight 
against their King, their country, and thdr 
oath." The Marquis de Pescara passing soon 
after, manifested his admiration of Bayard's vir- 
tues, as well as his sorrow for his fate, with the 
generosity of a gallant enemy ; and finding that 
he could not be removed with safety from that 
«pot, ordered a tent to be pitched there, and ap- 
pointed proper persons to attend him. He died, 
notwithstanding their care, as his ancestors for 
several generations had done, in the field of bat- 
tle. Pescara ordered his body to be embdmed 
and sent to his relations; and such was the respect 
paid to military merit in that age, that the Duke 
of Savoy commanded it to be received with royal 
honours in all the cities of his dominions; in Dau- 
phine, Bayard's native country, the people of all 
ranks came out in a solemn procession to meet it* 

BoNNiVET led back the shattered remains of 
his army into France ; and in one short cam- 
paign Francis was stripped of all he had pos- 

^-■■'— '■■- I J ■- _ l___f __■ i-«J^ -r - ~ ' T M-| ■■II n ~riB ■_■__ 1 _ ^^^_^ 
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sessed in Italy, and left without one ally in th^t book 

A » 111. 

country. v^^ 



While the war, kindled by the emulation of ^f^^^^,, 
Charles and Francis, spread over so many coun- formation 
tries of Europe, Germany enjoyed a profound J^y^' 
tranquillity, extremely ^vourable to the Refor- 
mation, which continued to make progress daily. '- 
During Luther's confinement in his retreat at 
Wartburg, Carlostadius, one of his disciples, 
animated with the same zeal, but possessed of 
less prudence and moderation than his master, be- 
gan to propagate wild and dangerous opinions, 
chiefly among the lower people. Encouraged by 
his exhortations, they rose in several villages of 
Saxony, broke into the churches with tumultuary 
violence, and threw down and destroyed the ima- 
ges with which they were adorned. Those irre- 
gular and outrageous proceedings were so repug- 
nant to all the Elector's cautious maxims, that 
if they had not received a timely check, they 
could hardly have failed of alienating from the 
Reformers a prince no less jealous of bis own 
authority than afraid of giving offence to the Em- 
peror and other patrons of the ancient opinions. . 
Luther, sensible of the danger, immediately quit- 
ted his retreat without waiting for Frederic's per- 
mission, and returned to Wittemberg. Happily 
for the Reformation, the veneration for his per- March 6, 
ison and authority was still so great, that his ap- 
pearance alone suppressed that spirit of extrava- 
gance ^Yhich began to seize his party. Carlo- 
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stadius and his fanatical followers, strack dumb 
by his rebukes, submitted at once, and declared 
that they heard the voice of an angel, not of a 
man.* 



Lntfaer 
tnindates 
the Bade. 



Before Luther left his retreat, he had began 
to translate the Bible into the German tongue, 
an undertaking of no less difficulty than import* 
ance, of which he was extremely fond, and for 
which he was well qualified. He had a compe- 
tent knowledge of the original languages ; a tho* 
rough acquaintance with the style and sentiments 
of the inspired writers ; and though his ccmiposi- 
tions in Latin were rude and barbarous, he was 
reckoned a great master of the purity of his mother 
tCMigue, and could express himself with all the ele- 
gance of which it is capable. By his own assiduous 
application, together with the assistance of Me- 
lancthon and several otiier of his disciples, he fi- 
nished part of the New Testament in the year 
1522 ; and the publication of it proved more fatal to 
the church of Rome than that of ail his own works. 
It was read with wonderful avidity and attention by 
persons of every rank. They were astonished at dis- 
covering how contrary the precepts of the Author 
of our religion are to the inventions of those priests 
^ho pretended to be his vicegerents; and having 
now in their hand the rule of faith, they thought 
themselves qualified, by applying it^ to judge of 
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the established opinions, and to pronounce when book 
they were comformahle to the standard or when v^^ !^ 
they departed from it. The great advantages U2i. 
arising from Luther's translation of the Bible en- 
couraged the advocates for reformation in the 
other countries of Europe to imitate his example, 
and to publish versions of the Scriptures in their 
respective languages. 

About this time Nuremberg, Francfort, Ham- Sermi d- 
burgh, and several other tree cities m Germany the rites of 
of the first rank, openly embraced the reformed ^^J^"^ 
religion, and by the authority of their magistrates 
abolished the mass and the other superstitious 
rites of popery.* The Elector of Brandenburg, 
the Dukes of Brunswick and Lunenburg, and 
Priuce of Anhalt, became avowed patrons of 
Lather's opinions, and countenanced the preach- 
ing of them among their sidl^jects. 

The court of Rome beheld this growing de- Measures 
fection with great concern ; and Adrian's first care, ^Admn 
after his arrival in Italy, had been to deliberate in order to 

check uie 

with the Cardinals concerning the proper means progress of 
of putting a stop to it. He was profoundly skilled ^^|^^**'" 
in scholastic theology, and having been early cele- 
brated on that account, he still retained such an 
excessive admiration of the science to which he 
was first indebted for his reputation and success in 
life, that he considered Luther's invectives against 
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BOOK tbe schoolmen, particularly Thomas Aquinas, sl§ 
.^ '_^ little less than blasphemy. All the tenets of thal^ 
13S4. doctor appeared to him so clear and irrefragable^ 
that he supposed every person who called in ques- 
tion or contradicted them, to be either blinded 
by ignorance, or to be acting in opposition to 
the conviction of his own mind ; Of course no 
Pope was ever more bigoted or inflexible with 
regard to points of doctrine than Adrian ; he not 
only maintained them, as Leo had done, because 
they were ancient, or because it was dangerous 
for the church to allow of innovations,, but he 
adhered to them with the zeal of a theologian 
and with the tenaciousness of a disputant. At 
tbe same time his own manners being extremely 
simple, and uninfected with any of the vices 
which reigned in the court of Rome, he was as 
sensible of its corruptions as the Reformers them- 
selves, and viewed them with no less indignatioik 
Kov.1522, The brief which he addressed to the Diet of the 
Empire assembled at Nuremberg, and the in- 
structions whidi he gave Cheregato, the nuncii^ 
whom he sent thither, were framed agreeably U 
these views. On the one hand, he condemned 
Luther's opinions with more asperity and rancour 
of expression than Leo had ever used ; he severely 
censured the princes of Germany for suffering 
him to spread his pernicious tenets, by their 
neglecting to execute the edict of the diet at 
Worms; and required them, if Luther. did not 
instantly retract his errors, to destroy him with 
fire as a gangrened and incurable member, in 
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like manner as Dathan and Abiram had been cut 
offbyMcMses, Ananias and Sapphiraby the Apos- 
tles, and John Huss and Jerome of Prague by 
their ancestors.* On the other hand, he, with 
great candour, and in the most explicit terms, ao 
knowledged the corruptions of the Roman court 
to be the source from which had flowed most of 
the evils that the church now felt or dreaded ; he 
promised to exert all his authority towards reform- 
ing these abuses, with as much despatch as the 
nature and inveteracy of the disorders would ad- 
mit ; and he requested of them to give him their 
advice with regard to the most effectual means of 
suppressing that new heresy which had sprung up 
among them.f 
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The members of the diet, after praising the Diet of 
Pope's pious and laudable intentions, excused bel^^o^ 
themselves for not executing the edict of Worms, P<»e a 
by alleging that the prodigious increase of Lu- council aa 
ther's followers, as well as the aversion to the J^JJ^^^ 
court of Rome among their other subjects, on ac- 
count of its innumerable exactions, rendered such 
an attempt not only dangerous but impossible. 
They affirmed that the grievances of Germany, » 
which did not arise from imaginary injuries, but 
from impositions no less real than intolerable, as 
His Holiness would learn from a catalogue of 
them, which they intended to lay before him, call- 
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ed now for 8ome new and efficacious remedy ; and 
in their opinion, the only remedy adequate to the 
disease, or which afforded them any hopes of see* 
ing the church restored to soundnless and yigoor, 
was a Greneral Council. Such a council, there- 
fore, they advised him, after obtaining the E^m« 
peror's consent, to assemble, without delay, in one 
of the great cities of Grermany, that all who had 
right to be present might deliberate with freedom, 
and propose their opinions with such boldness as 
the dangerous situation of religion at this juncture 
required.* 

The nuncio, more artful than his master, and 
better acquainted with the political views and 
interests of the Roman court, was startled at 
the proposition of a council, and easily foresaw 
how dangerous such an assembly might prove, at 
a time when many openly denied the papa), au- 
thority, and the reverence and submission yielded 
to it visibly declined among all. For that reason 
he employed his utmost address in order to 
prevail on the members of the diet to proceed 
themselves with greater severity against the Lu- 
theran heresy, and to relinquish their proposal 
concerning a General Council to be held in Ger- 
many. They, perceiving the nundo to be more 
solicitous about the interests of the Roman court 
than the tranquillity of the £mpire, or purity of 
the church, remained inflexible, and continued 
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to prepare the catalogue of their grievances to be book 
presented to tlie Pope* The nuncio, that he ^...|^YW 
might not be the bearer of a remonstrance so difr- U9i. 
agreeable to bis court, left Nurembfei^ abruptly^ 
without taking leave of the diet.f 

The secular princes accordingly, for the ecde- the diet 
siastics^ although they gave no ^position, did not Sat^ofan 
think it decent to loin with them, drew lip the ^^^^red 
Ust (so famous in the German annals) of an hun- to the 
died grievanoes which the Empire imputed to ^^P^' 
the iniquitous dominion of the papal see. This 
list contained grievances much of the same nature 
with that prepared under the reign of Maxi- 
milian. It would be tedious to enumerate each 
of them : liiey complained of the sums exacted for 
dispensations, absolutions, and indulgences ; of the 
expense arising from the lawsuits carried by ap- 
peal to Rome ; of the innuinerable abuses occa- 
sioned by reservations, dommendams, and annats ; 
of the exemption from civil jurisdiction which the 
clergy had obtained ; of the arts by which they 
turought all secular causes under the cognizance 
of the ecclesiastical judges ; of the indecent and 
profligate lives' which not a few of the clergy led 5 
and of various other particulars, many of which 
have already been mentioned among the circum-^ 
stances that contributed to the favourable recep- 
tion or to the quick progress of Luther's doc- 
trines. In the end they concluded, that if the 
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book: Holy See dfid not speedily deliver them fro» 

.^^ "y . those intolerable burdens, they haA determined to 

1584. endure thein no longer, and would employ the 

power and authority with which God had intnist- 

ed them> in order to procure rdief.* 

'^^i^^ Instead of such severities againat Luther and 
March 6, ' his foUowcrs ,as t^ nuncio had recoHiniended, the 
1523. recess or ' e^ct of the diet contained only a general 
injunction to all ranks of men to wait with pa- 
tience for the determinations of the council which 
was to be assembled, and in the mean time not to^ 
publish any new opinions contrary to the estab- 
lished doctrines of the church ;, together with an 
admonition to all preachers to abstain from mat* 
ters of controversy in their discourses to th^ peo- 
ple, and to confine themselves to the plain and in« 
structive truths of religion. 

This diet The Reformers derived sreat advantage from 

of great 

benefit to the transactions of this diet, as they afforded 
the Kefor- ^^^^ i\y^ fullest and most authentic evidence 

mation. 

that gross corruptions prevailed in the court of 
Rome, and that the Empire wa& loaded by the 
clergy with insupportable burdens^ With re- 
gard to the former, they had now the testimony 
of the Pope himself that their invectives and 
accusations were not malicious or ill-founded. 
As to the latter, the representatives of the Grer- 
manic body, in an assembly where the patrons 
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ef the new ctpiniond were far from being the most book 
aumerous or powerful, had pointed out as the \^^1^ 
ehief grievances of the Empire, those very prac- i5S4. 
tices of the Romish church against which Luther 
and his disciples were accustomed to deehiim. 
Accordingly, in all their controversial writings 
after this period, they often appealed to Adrian's 
declarations, and to the hundred grievances, in ' 
confirmation of whatever they advanced concerning 
the dissolute manners or insatiable ambition and 
rapaciousn^ss of the papal court 

At Home Adrian^s conduct ♦ras considered as Adrian's 
a proof of the most childish simplicity and impru- censured 
dence. Men trained up amidst the artifices and *^ ^°"^*^* 
corruptions of the papal court, and accustomed to 
judge of actions not^y what was just but by what 
was useful, were astonished at a pontiff who, de- 
parting from the wise maxims of his predecessors, 
acknowledged disorders which he ought to have 
concealed; and forgetting his own dignity, asked 
advice of those to whom he was entitled to pre- 
scribe. By such an excess of impolitic sincerity, 
they were afraid that instead of reclaiming the 
enemies of the church, he would render them 
more presumptuous, and instead of extinguishing 
heresy, would weaken the foundations of the papal 
power, or stop the chief sources from which 
Wealth flowed into the church.* For this reason 
the Cardinals and other ecclesiastics of greatest 
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eminence in the papal court industriously oppos- 
ed all his schemes of reformation; and by throw- 
ing objections and difficulties in his way, en- 
deavoured to retard or to defeat the execution of 
them. Adrian, amazed, on the one hand, at the 
obstinacy of the Lutherans, disgusted, on the 
other, with the manners and maxims of the Ita- 
lians, and finding himself unable to correct either 
the one or the other, often lamented his own situ- 
ation, and often looked back with pleasure on that 
period of his life when he was only Dean of Lou- 
vain, a more humble but happier station, in which 
little wai? expected from him, and there was no- 
thing to frustrate his good intentions.^ 

Clement? VII., his successor, excelled Adrian 
as much in the arts of government as he was 
inferior to him in purity of life or uprightness 
of intention. He was animated not only with 
the aversion which all Popes naturally bear to a 
Council, but having gained his own elation by 
means very uncanonical, he was afraid of an »- 
sembly that might subject it to a scrutiny which 
it could not stand. He determined, therefore, 
by every possible means, to elude the demands 
of the Germans, both with respect to the calling 
of a council and reforming abuses in the pap^ 
court, which the rashness and incapacity of his 
predecessor had brought upon him. For this 
purpose he made choice of Cardinal Campeggio, 
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911 artfiil man, often intrusted by his predeces- book 

sor9 with negotiations of importance, as his mm- v_ !^ 
eio to the diet of the Empire assembled again at 1524. 
Nuremberg. 

Campeggio, without taking any notice of what February. 
bad passed in the last meeting, exhorted the nations of 
diet, in a long discourse, to execute the edict of j^asewnd 
Worms with vigour, as the only effectual means dietatNui- 
of suppressing Luther's doctrines. The diet in '-^' 
return desired to know the Pope's intentions 
concerning the council, and the redress of the 
hundred grievances. The former the nuncio en- 
deavoured to elude, by general and unmeaning de- 
clarations of the Pope's resolution to pursue such 
measures as would be for the greatest good of the 
church. With regard to the latter, as Adrian 
was deid before the catalogue of grievances reach- 
ed Rome, and of consequence it had not been re^ 
gularly laid before the present Pope, Campeggio 
took advantage of this circumstance to decline 
making any definitive answer to them in Cle*- 
ment's name ; though at the same time he observ- 
ed, that their catalogue of grievances contained 
many particulars extremely indecent and unduti- 
ful, and that the publishing it by their own au- 
thority was highly disrespectful to the Roman See, 
In the end he renewed his demand of their pro- 
ceeding with vigour against Luther and his ad- 
herents. But though an ambassador from the attended 
£mperor, who was at that time very solicitous to effect, 
gain the Pope, warmly seconded the nuncioi with 

paany professions of his master's ;^al for the h<h 
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BOOK nour and dignity of the papal see, the recess of 

_,, '_^j the diet was conceiyed in terms of almost the 

15S4. same import with thc^ 'former, without enjoining 

any additional severity against Luther and his 

party.* 

Before he left Germany, Campeggio, in order 
to amuse and sooth the people, published certain 
articles for the amendment of some disorders and 
abuses which prevailed among the inferior cleigy; 
but this partial reformation, which fell so far short 
of the expectations of the Lutherans and of the 
demands of the diet, gave no satisfaction, and pro- 
duced little effect. The nuncio, with a cautious 
hand, tenderly lopped a few branches ; the (rer* 
mans aimed a deeper blow, and by striking at the 
root wished to exterminate the evil.f 
» ■ ' ■ ' ' j i ■ I ■ ■ 
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The expulsion of the French both out of the book 
Milanese and the republic of Genoa, was consid- v^ 



ered by the Italians as the termination of the war 1524. 
between Charles and Francis ; and as they begsm XeTte]^ 
immediately to be apprehensive of the Emperor, states with 
when they saw no power remaining in Italy capa* Sb^^ 
ble either to control or oppose him, they longed 5?^ . 
ardently for the re-establishment of peace. Hav- 
ing procured the restoration of Sforza to his pa- 
ternal dominions, which had been their chief mo- 
tive for entering into confederacy with Charles, 
they plainly discovered their intention to contri- 
bute no longer towards increasing the Emperor's 
superiority over his rival, which was already be- 
come the object of their jealousy. The Pope 
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BOOK especially, whose natural timidity increased his 
.^^y*. suspicions of Charleses designs, endeavoured by hi^ 
1524. remonstrances to inspire him with moderation 
and incline him to peace. 

Charles BuT the Emperor, intoxicated with success^ 

invaJe* and urged on by his own ambition no less than 
France. ^,y Bourbou's dcsire of revenge, contemned Cle- 
ment's admonitions, and declared his resolution 
of ordering his army to pass the Alps and to in- 
vade Provence, a part of his rival's dominions 
where, as he least dreaded an attack, he was 
least prepared to fesist it. His most experienced 
ministers dissuaded him from undertaking such 
an enterprise with a feeble army and an ex- 
hausted treasury; but he relied so much on 
having obtained the concurrence of the King 
of England, and on the hopes which Bourbon^ 
with the confidence and credulity natural to 
exiles, entertained of being joined by a nume* 
rous body of his partisans as soon as the Imperial 
troops should enter France, that he persisted 
obstinately in the measure. Henry undertook 
to furnish an hundred thousand ducats towards 
defraying the expense of the expedition during 
the first month, and had it in his choice either to 
continue the payment of that sum monthly, 
or to invade Picardy before the end of July 
with an army capable of actiug with vigour. 
The Emperor engaged to attack Guienne at 
the same tipae vnth a considerable body of men ; 
afid if these enterprises proved successful, they 
agreed that Bourbon^ besides the territories 
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wbieh he had lost, should be put in possession of 
Froveace, with the title of King, and should do 
homage to Henx^, as the lawful King of France, 
for his new dominions. Of all the parts of this 
extensive but extravagant project, the invasion of 
Frovenoe was the only one which was executed. 
For although Bourbon, with a scrupulous deliea^ 
ey altogether unexpected after the part which he 
had acted, positively refused to acknowledge 
Henry's title to the crown of France, and there- 
by absolved him from any obligation to promote 
the enterprise, Charles's eageniesst to carry his 
own plan into execution did not in any degree 
abate. The army which he employed for that 
purpose amounted only to eighteen thousand men, 
the command of which was given to the Marquis 
de Fescara, with instructions to pay the greatest 
deference to Bourbon's advice in all his opera* 
tions. Fescara passed the Alps without opposi* 
tion, and entering Frovence, laid siege to Mar* 
seilles. Bourbon had advised him rather to march 
towai^ds Lyons, in the neighbourhood of which 
city his territories were situated, and where of 
course his influence was most extensive; but the 
Emperor was so desirous to get possession of a 
port which would at all times secure him an easy 
entrance into France, that by his authority he 
pverruUed the Constable's opinion, and directed 
Fescara to make the reduction of Marseilles his 
chief object.* 
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BOOK Francis, who foresaw but was unable to pre- 

._^J'_. vent this attempt took the most proper precau- 

1524. tions to defeat it. He laid waste the adjacent 

'^*™^^* country, in order to render it more difficult for 

measures •'^ . 

<if Frauds, the enemy to subsist their army; he raised the 
suburbs of the city, strengthened its fortifications, 
and threw into it a numerous garrison under the 
command of brave and experienced officers. To 
these, nine thousand of the citizens, whom their 
dread of the Spanish yoke inspired with contempt 
of danger, joined themselves ; by their united cou- 
rage and industry, all the efforts of Pescara's mi- 
litary skill, and of Bourbon's activity and revenge, 
were rendered abortive. Francis, meanwhile, had 
leisure to assemble a powerftd army under the 
walls of Avignon, and no sooner began to advance 
towards Marseilles than the Imperial troops, ex- 
hausted by the fatigues of a seige whidi had lasted 
forty days, weakened by diseases, and almost des- 
titute of provisions, retired with preci^ntation to- 
wards Italy.* 

tope- If, during these operations of the army in Pro- 

forced to vence, either Charles or Henry had attacked 
SmTi9 ^^^^^ ^^ *^® manner which they had projected, 
that kingdom must have been exposed to the 
most imminent danger. But on this as well as 
on many other occasions, the Emperor found that 
the extent of his revenues was not adequate to 
the greatness of his schemes or the ardour of his 
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I ambitiini, and the want of money obliged him, book 
! though with much reluctance, to circumscribe his ^_^ '^ 
■' jdan, and to leave part of it unexecuted. Henry, U24,. 
disgusted at Bourbon's refusing to recognise his 
right to the crown of France ; alarmed at the mo- 
tions of the Scots, whom the solicitations of the 
French King had persuaded to march towards the 
borders of England ; and no longer incited by his 
minister, who was become extremely cool with re- 
gard to all the Emperor's interests, took no mea- 
sures to support an enterprise of which, as of all 
ne# undertakings, he had been at first excessively 
fond.* 

If the King of France had been satisfied with Fiancis 
having delivered his subjects from this formidable hksuooen. 
invasion, if he had thought it enough to show all 
Europe the facility with which the internal 
strength of his dominions enabled him to resist 
ike invasion of a foreign enemy, even when se- 
conded by the abilities and powerful efforts of a 
rebellious subject, the campaign, notwithstanding 
the loss of the Milanese, would have been far from 
ending ingloriously. But Francis, animated with 
courage more becoming a soldier than a general ; 
pushed on by ambition ; enterprising rather than 
considerate ; and too apt to be elated with success, 
was fond of every undertaking that seemed bold 
and adventurous. Such an undertaking the si- 
tuation of his affairs at that juncture naturally 

* Fiddes's Life of Wolsey, Append Nos. 70, 71, 7«. 
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BOOK presented to his view. He had under his com- 

.^^'j mand one of the most powerful and best-appoint- 

1624. ed armies France had ever brought into the fidc^ 

Resoivesto y^hich he could not think of disbanding without 

inTHide the i i • • ■ * n^t_ 

Idiianese. having employed it in any active service. Ine 
Imperial troops had been obliged to retire, almost 
ruined by hard duty, and disheartened with ill 
success; the Milanese had been left alt<^ether 
without defence ; it was not impossible to reach 
that country before Fescara, with his shattered 
forces, could arrive there ; or if fear should add 
speed to their retreat, they were in no condition 
to make head against his fresh and numerous 
troops; and Milan would now, as in former 
instances, submit without resistance to a bold 
invader. These consideratioqs, which were not 
destitute of plausibility, appeared to his san- 
guine temper to be of the utmost weight. In 
vain did his wisest ministers and gen«*als repre- 
sent to him the danger of taking the field at a 
season so far advanced, with an army composed 
chiefly of Swiss and Germans, to whose caprices 
he would be subject in all his operations, and^ 
on whose fidelity his safety must absolutely de- 
pend. In vain did Louise of Savoy advance by 
hasty journeys towards Frovenoe, that she might 
exert all her authority in dissuading her son firom 
such a rash enterprise. Francis disregarded 
the remonstrances of h|s subjects; and that he 
might save himself the pain of an interview 
with his mother, whose counsels he had deter- 
mined to reject, he began his march before her 
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; Appcnnting her, however, by way (^ atone- book 
ment for that neglect, to be Kegent of the king- w ^ ]^ 
dom du&ng his absence. Bonnivet, by his per- i5S4. 
isuasionsy contributed not a little to confirm Fran- ^^Jj^g^ 
cis in this resolution. That favourite, who strongs R^ent 
ly resembled his master in all the defective parts of ^^^ 
liis character, was led, by his natural impetuosity, 
VfBXwAj to approve of such an enterprise ; and be- 
ing prompted, besides, by his impatience to revisit 
a Milanese lady, of whom he had been deeply 
enamoured during his late expedition, he is said, 
by his flattering descriptions of her beauty and ac- 
complishments, to have inspired Francis, who was 
extremely susceptible of such passions, with an 
equal desire of seeing faer.^ 

The French passed the Alps at Mount Cenis; pperation» 
and as their success depended on despatch, they i^ese. 
advanced with the greatest diligence. Pescara, 
who had been obliged to take a longer and 
more difficult route by Monaco and Final, was 
soon informed of their intention ; and being sen- 
sible that nothing but the presence of his troops 
eould save the Milanese, marched with such ra- 
pidity, that he reached Alva on the same day that 
the French army arrived at Vercelli. Francis, in- 
structed by Bonnivet's error in the fonner cam- 
paign, advanced directly towards Milan, where 
the unexpected approach of an enemy so power- 
ful occasioned such consternation and disorder, 

* GBuv. de Brant torn. vi. 253. 
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that although Pescara entered the city i^fitb aomtf 
of his best troops, he found that the defence of it 
1524. could not be undertaken with any probalolity of 
success ; and, having thrown a garrison into the 
citadel, retired through one gate, while the French 
were admitted at another.* 




sing state 

ofthelm- 

pemlists. 



These brisk motions of the f^rench monardi 
disconcerted all the schemes oi defence which 
the Imperialists had lormed.^ Never^ indeect 
did generals attempt to oppose a fiHnfi^ible ki- 
vasion under such circumstances of distfdvwEitagev 
Thbugh Charles possessed dominions mme ex- 
tensive than any other prince in £un^, and 
had, at this time, no other army but that which 
was employed in Lombardy. which did not 
amount to sixteen thousimd men^ his prerogative 
in all his different states was so limited, and- his 
subjects, without whose consent he vcould raise 
no taxes, discovered such unwillingness to bur- 
den themselves with new or extraordinary impo- 
sitions, that even this small body of troops was 
in want of pay, of ammunition, of provisions, and 
of clothing. In such a situation, it required aU 
the wisdxmi of Lannoy, the ^tiepidity of Pes- 
cara, and the implacable resentment of Bourboo^ 
to preserve them from sinking under despair, 
and to inspire them with resolution to attempt, 
or sagacity to discover what was essential to their 
safety. To the efforts of their genius, and the 
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activity of their zeal, the Emperor was more in-^ 
debted for the preservation of his Italian d^mi-* 
nions than to his own power. Lannoy, by mort* 1524* 
gaging the reireniies of Naples, procured some 
money, which was immediately applied towardfiT 
providing the army with whatever was mdst ne-» 
cessary.* Peisieara, who Was beloved and almost 
adoted by the Spanish troops, exhorted them td 
show ther world, by their engaging to serve tha^ 
Emperor in that dangerous exigency without ma« 
king any immediate demand of pay, that they 
were animated with sentiments of honour very 
different from those of mercenary soldiers; to 
which proposition that gallant body of men, with 
an unexampled generosity, gave their eonsent.f 
Bourbon having raised a' considerable sum by 
pawning his jewels, set out for Germany, where 
his influence was great, that, by his presence, he . 
might hasteathe levying of troops for the Imperial 

service.^ 

Francis, by a fatal error, allowed the Empe- J^*^ 
ror's generals time to derive advantage from all ^yiau 
these operations. Instead of pursuing the ene- 
my, who retired to Lodi on the Adda, an un- 
tenable post, which Pescara had resolved to aban- 
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don on the approach of the French, he, in com* 
pliance with the opinion of Bonnivet^ though cott- 
l/s^4.^ trary to that of his other generals, laid siege to 
Oct. 28. pgvia on the Tessino ; a town, indeed, of great 
importance, the possession of which would have 
opened to him all the fertile country lying on tbe 
banks of that river. But the fortifications of the 
place were strong; it was dangerous to undertake 
m difficult siege at so late a season ; and the Im- 
perial generals, sensible of its consequence, had 
thrown into the town a garrison composed of six 
thousand veterans, under the command of An- 
tonio de Ley va, an officer of high rank ; of great 
teperience ; of a patient but enterprising courage ; 
fertile in resources; ambitious of distinguishing 
liimself ; and capable, for that reason, as well as 
from his having been long accustomed both . to 
<>bey and to command, of suffering or performing 
any thing, in order to procure success. 

HisTL^- Francis prosecuted the siege with obstinacy 
«^^^°^ equal to the rashness with which he had un- 
dertaken it. During three months, every thing 
known to the engineers of that age, or that 
eould be effected by the valour of his troops, was 
attempted, in order to reduce the place; while 
Lannoy and Pescara, unable to obstruct his opera* 
tions, were obliged to remain in such an ignomi- 
nious state of inaction, that a pasquinade was 
published at Kome, offering a reward to any per- 
son who could find the Imperial army, lost in the 
month of October in tibe mountains between 
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France and Lombardy, and which had Hot been book 
heard of since that time.* . .^^' 



1524. 

liEYVA, well acquainted with the difficulties The town 
under which his countrymen laboured, and the ^endiu 
impossibility of their facing, in the fields such 
a powerful army as formed the siege of Pavia^ 
placed his only hopes of safety in his own vigi- 
lance and valour. The effi>rts of both were ex- 
traordinary, and in proportion to the importance 
of the place with the defence of which he was 
intrusted. He interrupted the approaches of 
the French by frequent and furious sallies. Be^ 
hind the breaches made by their artillery he 
erected new works, which appeared to be scarcely 
inferior in strength to the original fortifications^ 
He repulsed the besiegers in all their assaults; 
and by his own example brought not only the 
garrison, but the inhabitants^ to bear the most 
severe fatigues and to encounter the greatest dan- 
gers without murmuring. The rigour of the sea^ 
son conspired with his endeavours in retarding 
the progress of the French. Francis attempting 
to become inaster of the town by diverting th^ 
course of the Tessino^ which is its chief defence 
on one side, a sUdden inundation of the river 
destroyed, in one day, the labour of many weeks» 
and swept away all the mounds which his army 
had raised with infinite toil, as weU as at great 
expense.! 
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' N0TWITH8TANDIK6. tbe slow progress of the 
besiegers, and the glory which Ley va acquired by 
1584. his gallant defence, it was not doubted but that 
^du^ the town would at last be obliged to surrender. 
B trea^ of The Fope, who already considered the French 
"*" ^' arms as superior in ItaJy, became impatient to 
disengage himself from* his connexions with the 
Emperor, of whose designs he was extremely 
jealouii^ and to enter into terms of friendship with 
Francis. As Clement'^ timid and cautious tem- 
per rendered him incapable of following the bold 
plan which Leo had formed, of delivering^ Italy 
fix>m the jcke of both the rivals, he returned to 
the more obvious and practicable scheme of em- 
ploying the power of the one to balance and ta 
restrain that of the other. For this reason he 
did not dissemble his satisfaction at seeing the 
French King recover Milan, as he hoped that the 
diead of such a neighbour would be some check 
upon the Emperor's ambition, which no power in 
Italy was now able to control. He laboured hard 
to bring about a peace that would secure Francis 
m the possession of his new conquests ; and as 
Charles, who was always inflexible in the prose- 
eution of his schemes, rejected the proposition 
with disdain^ and with bitter exdamations against 
the Pope, by whose persuasions, while Cardinal de 
Medicr, he had been induced to invade the Mi- 
lanese, Clement Hnmediately concluded a treaty 
of neutrality vnth the King of France, in which 
the republic of Florence was included.* 
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Francis having by this transaction deprived Book 
the Emperor of his two- most powerful allies, and ^^' 
at the same time having secured a passage for his 15^4. 
own troops throufi^h their territories* formed a ?"nf" 
scheme of attacking the kingdom of Naples, hop« Naples. 
ing either to overrun that country, which was left 
altogether without defence, or that at least such 
an unexpected invasion would oblige the Viceroy 
to recal part of the Imperial army out of the Mi- 
lanese. For this purpose he ordered six thousand 
men to march under the command of John Stuart, 
Duke of Albany. But Pescara, foreseeing that 
the effect of this diversion would depend entirely 
upon the operations of the armies in the Milan- 
ese, persuaded Lannoy to disregard Albany's mo- 
tions,* and to bend his whole force against the 
King himself; so that Francis not only weakened 
his army very unseasonably by this great detach- 
ment, but incurred the reproach of engaging too 
rashly in chimerical and extravagant projects. 

By this time the garrison of Pavia was reduced Efforts of 
to extremity ; their ammunition and provisions be- and Bout- 
gaii to fail ; the Gerinans, of whom it was chief- ^°' 
ly composed, having received no pay for seven 
months,! threatened to deliver the town into the 
enemy's hands, and could hardly be restrtuned 
from mutiny by all Leyva's address and authori- 
ty. The Imperial generals, who were no strangers 
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to his situation, saw the necessity of marching 
_ _ without loss of time to his relief. This they had 
U2S. now in their power : Twelve thousand Germans, 
whom the zeal and activity of Bourbon taught to 
move with unusual rapidity, had entered Lom- 
hardy under his command, and rendered the Im- 
perial army nearly equal to that of the French, 
greatly diminished by the absence of the body 
under Albany, as well as by the fatigues of the 
siege and the rigour of the season. But the more 
their troops increased in number, the more sen- 
sibly did the Imperialists feel the distress arising 
from want of money. Far from having funds 
for paying a powerful army, they had scarcely 
what was sufficient for defraying the charges of 
conducting their artillery, and of carrying their 
ammunition and provisions. The abilities of 
the gencirals, however, supplied every defect* 
By their own example, as well as by magni- 
ficent promises in name of the Emperor, they 
prevailed on the troops of all the different 
nations which composed their army, to take the 
field without pay; they engaged to lead them 
directly towards the enemy; and flattered them 
with the certain prospect of victory, which would 
at once enrich them with such royal spoils as 
would be an ample reward for all their ser- 
vices. The soldiers, sensible that by quitting 
the army they would forfeit the great arrears due 
to them, and eager to get possession of the pro- 
mised treasures^ demanded a battle with aQ the 
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impatience of adventurers who fight only for ^^^ 
plunder.* ^,^ ^i^/ 

1626. 

The Imperial generals, without suffering the ^^ 
ardour of their troops to cool, advanced imme- attack the 
diately towards the French camp. On the first in- y^^"*^' 
telligence of their approach, Francis called a coun- 
cil of war to deliberate what course he ought to 
take. All his officers of greatest experience were 
unanimous in advising him to retire, and to de- 
cline a battle with an enemy who courted it from 
despair. The Imperialists, they observed, would 
either be obliged in a few weeks to disband an 
army which they were unable to pay, and which 
they kept together only by the hope of plunder ; 
or the soldiers, enraged at the non-performance of 
the promises to which they had trusted, would 
rise in some furiouls mutiny, which would allow 
their generals io think of nothing but their own 
safety: That meanwhile he might encamp in 
some strong post ; and waiting in safety the ar- 
rival of fresh troops from France and Switzerland, 
might, before the end of spring, take possession of 
all the Milanese without danger or bloodshed. 
But in opposition to them, Bonnivet, whose des- 
tiny it was to give counsels fatal to France dur- 
ing the whole campaign, represented the igno- 
miny that it would reflect on their sovereign if 
he should abandon a siege which he h;^ prose- 
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cated so long, or turn his back before an enemy 
to whom he was still superior in number; and in» 
sisted on the necessity of fighting the Imperialists 
rather than relinquish an undertaking on the suc- 
cess of which the King's future fame depended. 
Unfortunately Francis' notions, of honour ^ were 
delicate to an excess that bordered on what was 
romantic. Having often said that he would take 
Favia or perish in the attempt, he thought him^p 
self bound not to depart from that resolution ; and 
rather than expose himself to the slightest impu* 
tation, he chose to forego all the advantages which 
were, the certain consequences of a retreat, and de-^ 
termined to wait fpr the Imperialists before the 
walls of Pavia.* 



Battle of The Imperial generals found the French so 
*^^ strongly intrenched, that notwithstanding the 
powerful motives which urged tSiem on, they 
hesitated long before they ventured to attack 
them ; but at last the necessities of the besieged 
and the murmurs of their own soldiers obliged 
Feb. 24. them to put every thing to hazard. Never did 
armies engage with greater ardour, or with an 
higher opinion of the importance of the battle 
which they were going to fight; never were 
troops more strongly animated with emulation, 
national antipathy, mutual resentment, and all 
the passions which inspire obstinate bravery. On 
the one band, a gallant young monarch, seconded 
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hy a gefnerous nobility, and followed by snbjects 
to whose natural impetuosity indignation at the 
opposition which they had encountered added new^ 1595. 
force, contended for victory and honour^ ^ On the 
other nde, troops more completely disdpli^ied, and 
conducted by generals of greater abilities, fought 
from necessity, with courage heightened by4e-^ 
spair. The Imperialists, however, were unable to 
resist the first efforts of the French valour, and 
their firmest battalions began to ^ve way. But 
the fortune of the day was quickly changed. The 
Swiss, in the service of Franee, unmindful of the 
reputation of their country for fidelity and martial 
glory, abandoned their post in a cowardly manner* 
Leyva, with his ganison, sallied out and attacked 
the rear of the French, during the heat of the 
action, with such fury as threw it into conftuiien; 
and Pescara falling on their cavalry with the Im- 
perial horse, among whom he had prudently in- 
termingled a considerable number of Spanish foot, 
armed with the heavy muskets then in use, broke 
this f(Nrmidable body by an unusual method of at* 
tack, against which they were wholly unprovided. 
'The rout became universal ; and resistance ceased '^^ 
in almost every part but where the King was in^ ^J^f" 
person, who fought now, not for fame or victory, wited. 
but for safety. Though wounded in several pla- 
ces, and thrown from his horse, which was killed 
under him, Francis defended himself on foot with 
an heroic courage. Many of his bravest officers 
gathering round him» and endeavouring to save 
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his life f^; th^ expense of their own, fdll at his 
f^. Amois^ these was Bonnivet, the author of 
this gra»t cslamity, who alone died unlamented. 
The King» .exhausted with fatigue, and scarcely 
p«])ta.h)e c£ &rther resistance, was left almost alone, 
exposed to the fury of some Spanish soldiers, 
stmngers to his rank, and enraged at his obsti- 
nacy. At that mome&t came up Fomperant, a 
French gentleman, who h%d entered together with 
Bourbon into the Eiapi^or's service, and placii^ 
lumself by the side of iiw monarch against whom 
he had rebelled, assisfaed in protecting him from 
the . violei^fle fi£ the soldiers ; at the same time be- 
eieeching him to sarrender to Bourbon, who was 
not far distant. Imminent as the danga: was 
^hich now surrounded Fitods, he rejected with 
indignation the thoughts of an action, which would 
have a$»rded such matter of triutnph to his trai- 
torous mbj/stt ; and calling for Lannoy, who hap- 
pened likewise to be near at hand^ gave up his 
sw(Mrd to him ; which he, kneeling to kiss the 
King's hand, received with profound respect ; and 
t:aking his own swc^d from his side, presented it 
to him, sayiog that it did not h^ctme so great a 
monarch to remain disarmed in the presence of 
one of the Emperor's subjects.^ 
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Ten thousand men fell on this day, one of 
the most &tal France had ever seen. Among 
these were many ndblemen of the highest dis* U2s. 
tinetion, who chose rathet to perish than to 
torn their hacks with dishonour. Not a few 
were taken prisoners, of whom the most iUustri* 
ous was Henry D' Albert, the unf(»rtunate King 
of Navarre. A small body of the rear«>guard 
made its escape under the command of the 
Duke of Alen^on ; the feeble garrkon of Milan, 
on the first news of the defeat, retired without 
being pursued, by another road ; and in two weeks 
after the battle not a Fren&man remained in 
Italy. 

L ANNOY, though he treated Francis with all 
the outward marks of honour due to his rank 
and character, guarded him with the utmost 
attenttim. He was solicitous not only to pre^- 
vent any possibility of his escaping, but afraid 
that his own troops might seiae his person, and 
detain it as the besl; security for the payment of 
their arrears. In order to provide gainst both 
these dangers, he conducted Francis, the day 
after the battle, to the strong castle of Fizzichi- 
tone, near Cremona, committing him to the cus- 
tody of Don Ferdinand Alarcon, General of the 
Spanish infantry, an officer of gre^t bravery and 
of strict honour, but retnarkable for that severe 
and scrupulous vigilance which such a trust re^ 
quired. 
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Francis, who fonned a judgment of the Km- 
perof 8 dispositions hy his own, was extremely de- 
sirous that Charles should be informed of Ids si* 
tuation, fondly hoping that from his generosity or 
sympathy he should obtain speedy reliet The 
Imperial generals w^e no less impatient to give 
their sovereign an early account of the decisive 
victory which they had gained, and to receive 
his instructions with regard to their future con- 
duct. ^ As the most certain and expeditious me- 
thod of conveying intelligence to Spain at that 
season of the year was by land, Francis gave the 
oommendador Pemialosa, who was charged with 
Lannoy's despatches, a passport to travel through 
France. 



Effects of 
tills vic- 
tory upon 
ClMirles: 
March 10. 



Charles received the account of this signal 
and unexpected success that had crowned his arms, 
with a moderation which, if it had been real, 
would have done him more honour tban the great- 
est victory. Without uttering one word express- 
ive of exultation or of intemperate joy, he retir- 
ed immediately into his chapel, and having spent 
an hour in offering up his thanksgivings toHea- 
ven, returned to the presence-chamber, which by 
that time was filled with grandees and foreign am- 
bassadors, assembled in order to congratulate 
him. He accepted of their compliments with a 
modest deportment ; -he lamented the misfortune 
of the captive King, as a striking example of the 
sad reverse of fortune to which the most powerful 
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monarchs are subject ; . he forbade any public re- 
joicings, as indecent in a ivar carried oh among 
Christians, reserving them until he should ob- U2&. 
tain a victory equally illustrious over the Infi- 
dels ; and seemed to take pleasure in the advan- 
tage which he had gained, only as it would 
prov^ the occasion of restoring peace to Christen- 
dom.* 

Charles, however, had already b^nin to form "^^ 

schsincs 

schemes in his own mind, which little suited such he began 
external appearances. Ambition, not generosity, ^ ^"™' 
was the ruling passion in his mind ; and the vic- 
tory at Pavia opened such new and unbounded 
prospects of gratifying it, as allured him with ir- 
resistible force : But it being no easy matter to 
execute the vast designs which he meditated, 
he thought it necessary, while proper measures 
were taking for that purpose, to affect the great- 
est moderation, hoping, under that veil, to con- 
ceal his real intentions from the o.ther princes of 
Europe. 

Meanwhile France was filled with conster- The ge- 
nation. The King himself had early transmitted "ternation 
an account of the rout at Pavia, in a letter to his ^^ France. 
^lother, delivered by Pennalosa, which contained 
only these words ;-^^^ Madam, all is lost, except 
" our honour." The officers who made their es- 
cape, when they arrived from Italy, brought such 
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a melancholy detail of particulars as made aU 
ranks of men sensibly feel the greatness nnd ex- 
im^ tent of the calamity. France, without its sove- 
reign, without money in her treasury, withoat an 
army, without generals to command it, and en- 
compassed on all sides by a victorious and active 
enemy, seemed to be on the very brink of destruc- 
The pru- tion. But on that occasion the great abilities of 
toJt^^e Lo^sc *^® Regent saved the kingdom, which the 
B^nt violence of her passions had more than once ex* 
posed to the greatest danger. Instead of giving 
herself up to such lamentations as were natural 
to a woman so remarkable for her maternal tender- 
ness, she discovered all the foresight, and exerted 
all the activity of a consummate politician. She 
assembled the nobles at Lyons, and animated 
them by her example no less than by her words, 
with sudb zeal in defence, of their country as its 
present situation required. She collected the re- 
mains of the army which had served in Italy, 
ransomed the prisoners, paid the arrears, and put 
them in a condition to take the field. She levied 
new troops, provided for the security of the fron- 
tiers, and raised sums sufficient for defraying these 
extraordinary expenses. Her chief care, however, 
was to appease the resentment or to gain the 
friendship of the King of England ; and from that 
quarter the first ray of comfort broke in upon the 
French. 

» 

Si^ct^ Though Henry, in entering into alliances 
stpavia v^ith Charles or Fraucifi^ seldom followed any 
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regular or concerted plan of policy, but was influ- book: 
enced chiefly by the caprice of temporary passions, .^^J'^^ 
such occurrences often happened as recalled his u^s. 
attention towards that equal balance of power yl^®*^ 
which it was necessary to keep between the two 
contending potentates, the preservation of which 
he always boasted to be his peculiar office. He 
had expected that his union with the Emperor 
might afford him an opportunity of recovering 
some part of those territories in France which had 
belonged to his ancestors, and for the sake of such 
an acquisition he did not scruple to give his assist-* 
ance towards raising Charles to a considerable pre- 
eihinence above Francis. He had never dreamt^ 
however, of any event so decisive and so fatal as 
. the victory at P^via, which seemed not only to 
have broken but to have annihilated the power of 
one of the rivals ; so that the prospect of the sud- 
den and entire revolution which this would occa- 
sion in the political system, filled him with die 
mosl disquieting apprehensions. He saw aU 

bitious prince, to whose power there now. re- 
mained no counterpoise ; and though he himself 
might at first be admitted, in quality of an ally, 
to some share in the spoils of the captive mo- 
narch, it was easy to discern, that with r^ard 
to the manner of making the partition, as well as 
-his security for* keeping possession of what should 
be allotted him, he must absolutely depend upon 
the will of a confederate to whose forces his own 
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bore no proportion. He was sensible tbat if 
Charles were permitted to add any consider^ 
1595. abte part of France to the vast dominions of 
which he was alr&ady master^ his neighbour- 
hood would be much more formidable to Eng- 
land than that of the ancient French Kings ; 
while, at the same time, the |)roper balaence onr 
the Continent, to which England owed both 
its safety and importance, would be entirely 
lost^ Concern for the situation of the unhappy 
monarch co-operated with these political con- 
siderations ; his gallant behaviour in the battle 
of Favia had excited an high degree of ad- 
miration, which never £Edk of augmenting sym-^ 
pathy^ and Henry, naturally susceptible of 
generous sentiments, was fond of appearing as 
the deliverer of a vanquished enemy from a 
state of captivity. The passions of the English 
minister seconded the indinations of the mo- 
narch. Wdsey, who had not forgotten the 
disappointment of his hopes in two successive, 
conclaves, which he imputed chiefly to the 
Emperor, thought this a proper opportunity 
of taking revenge; and Louise, courting the 
friendship of England with such flattering 
submissions as were na less agreeable to the 
King than to the Cardinal, Henry gave her 
secret assurances that he would not lend his 
aid towards oppressing France in its presest 
helpless state, and obliged her to promise 
that she woidd nbt consent to dismember 
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tbe kihgdotai even in order to proeure her scm't 
Kberty.* 



But as Henry's connexions mtlx the Emperor 
made it necessary to act in such a manner as to 
save appearances, he ordered public rejoicings to 
be made in his dominions for the success of the 
Imperial armd ; and as if he had been eager to 
seize the present opportunity of raining the French 
monarchy, he sent ambassadors to Madrid to con-* 
gratulate with Charles upon his victory ; to put 
him in mind that he, as his ally, engaged in one 
common cause, was entitled to partake in the 
fruits of it ; and to require that, in compliance 
with the terms of thek confederacy, he would in- 
vade Guienne with a powerful army, in order to 
give him possession of that province. At the 
same time he offered to send the Princess Mary 
into Spain or the Low Countries, that i^e might 
be educated under the Emperor's direction, until 
the conclusion of the marriage agreed on between 
them ; and in return for that mark of his confi-' 
dence, he insisted that Francis should be deliver- 
ed to him,, in consequence of that article in the 
treaty of Bruges, whereby each of the contracting 
parties was bound to surrender all usurpers to him 
whose rights they had invaded. It was impossible 
that Henry could expect that the Emperor would 
listen to thesle extravagant demands, which it was 
neither his interest nor- in his power to grant. 




1595.. 
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They appear evidently to have been made witti no 
other intention than to furnish him with a decent 
pretext for entering into such engagements with 
France as the juncture required.* 

It was among the Italian States, however, 
that the victory at Pavia occasioned the great- 
est alarm and terror. That balance of power on 
which they relied, for their security, and which 
it had been the constant object of all their 
negotiations and refinements to maintain, was 
destroyed in a moment. They were exposed 
by their situation to feel the first effiscts of the 
uncontrolled authority which Charles had ac- 
quired. They observed many symptoms o£ a 
boundless ambition in that young prince, and 
were sensible that, as Emperor or King of 
Naples, he mi^t not only form dangerous pre- 
tensions upon each of their territories, but might 
invade them with great advantage. They de- 
liberated, therefore, with much solicitude con<« 
ceming the means of raising such a force as 
might obstruct his progress:! ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^' 
sultations, conducted with little union, and exe- 
cuted with less vigour, had no effect. Clement, 
instead of pursuing th& measures which he bad 
concerted with the Venetians for securing the 
liberty o£ Italy, was so intimidated by Lannoy's 



* Herbert, p. 64. 
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thie^tte, or overcome by his promises, that he en- 300^ 
tered into a separate treaty, binding himself to v^JXw 
advance a considerable sum to the ^Emperor, in U2S. 
return for certain emoluments which he was to re- •*?"* ^' 
eeive from him. . The money was instantly paid; 
but Charles afterwards refused to ratify the treaty; 
and the Pope remained exposed at pnce to infamy 
^and to ridicule : to the former, because he had de- 
served the public cause for his private interest ; 
to the latter, because he had been ^ loser by th^t 
iipworthy ^^ction.* 

How dishonourable soever the artifice ipi^l^t Mutiny in 
^be which was employed in order to de&aud tlje rua^y! 
iPope of this sum, it came very seasonably inV> 
^tbe Viceroy's hands, and put it in his power to 
extricate himself out of an imminent danger. 
Soon after the defeat of the French army, the 
German troops, whj^h had defended Pavia with ' 
sueh meritorious courage ^nd perseverance, grow- 
ing ipspl^nt lappn the fame that they had ac(][u^- 
ed» and impatient of relying any longer on fruit- 
letS8.promise39 with which they had beep: so often 
amused, rendered themselves masters ^f the tcj^wp, 
.with a resiolution to l^ep possession of it as a se- 
curity for the payment of their arpe^rs ; ^nd t^e 
te$t ofi the army discovered ^ much stronger incli- 
nation >to assist than .^o punish the mjatineers. 
By dividing aigapng thhrn ^he money . ^xac.ted 
irom the Pope, La^noy <][uiejted the tumujituous 
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Germans; but though this satisfied their present 
demands, he had so little prospect of being able 
to pay them or his other forces regularly for the 
future, and was under such continual apprehen- 
sions of their seizing the person of the captivB 
I^ing, that, not long after, he was obliged to &&- 
miss an the Germans and Italians in the Impe- 
rial service.* Thus, from a circumstance that now 
appears vpry singular, but arising naturally from 
the constitution of most European governments 
in the sixteenth century, while Charles was sus- 
pected by all his neighbours of aiming at univer- 
sal monarchy, and while he was really forming 
vast projects of this kind, his revenues were so 
limited, that he could not keep on foot his victo- 
rious army, though it did net exceed twenty-foiv 
thousand men. 



The Em- 
peror's de- 
iib( rations 
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During these transactions, Charles, whose 
pretensions to moderation and disinterestedness 
were soon forgotten, deliberated, with the utmost 
solicitude, how he might derive the greatest ad- 
vantages from the misfortunes of his adversary. 
Some of his counsellors advised him to treat 
Francis with the magnanimity that became a 
victorious prince, and, instead of taking advan- 
tage of his situation to impose rigorous condi- 
tions, to dismiss him on such equal terms as 
woiild bind him for ever to his interest by the 
ties of gratitude and affection, more forcible as 
well as more permanent than any which could 
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^ h^ formed l)y extorted oaths and involuntary sti- 
' pulations. Such an exertion of generosity is not^ 
perhaps^ to be expected in the conduct of poli- 
tical affairs^ atid it was far too refined for that 
prince to whom it was propoi^ed. The more ob-^ 
vioiis but less splendid scheme of endeavouring to 
make the utmost of Francis' calamity, had a 
greatet number in the council to recommend it, 
and suited better with the Emperot^s genius. But 
though Charles adopted this plan, he seems not 
to have executed it in the mo^t proper manner* 
instead of. making One great effort to penetrate 
into France with all the forces of Spain and the 
Low GoUQ tries; instead of crushing the Italian 
States brfore they recovered from the constema^ 
tion which the success of his arms had occasioned^ 
he had recourse to the artifices of intrigue and 
negotiation. This proceeded |>artly from neces^ 
mty; partly from the natural disposition of his 
TQjXkd. The situation of his finances at that time 
tendered it extremely difficult to carry on any ex* 
traordinary arm&ment ; and he himself, having ne- 
ver appeared at the head of his armies, the eom^^ 
matid of which he had hitherto committed to hiii 
generals^ was averse to bold and martial counsels^ 
and trusted more to the arts with which he was 
acquainted. He laid, besides, too much stress 
upon the victory of Pavia, as if by that event the 
strength of France had been annihilated, its re- 
sources exhausted, and the kingdom itself, no less 
than the person of its monarch, had been subject- 
ed to his power. 
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Full of this opinion, he determined to set the 
highest price upon Francis* freedom ; . and having 
ordered Ihe Coiint de Roeux to visit the captive 

o^^twms" ^*°8 ^" ^^® name, he instructed him to propose 
he pro- the following articles as the conditions on which 
he would grant him his liberty : That he should 
restore Burgundy to the Emperor, from whose an- 
cestors it had been unjustly wrested; that he 
should surrender Provence and Dauphin^, that 
they might be erected into an independent king- 
dom for the Constable Bourbon ; that he should 
make full satisfaction to the King of England fot 
all his claims, and finally renounce the pretensions 
of France to Naples, Milan, or any other terri- 
tory in Italy. When Francis, who had hitherto 
flattered himself that he should be treated by tiiie 
Entpetor with the generosity becoming one great 
prince towards another, heard these rig<nroiis con* 
ditions, he was so transported with indignation^ 
that, drawing his dagger hastily, he cried out-— 
*• *Twere better that a King should die thus.'* 
Alarcon, alarmed at his vehemence, laid hold oik 
his hand ; but though he soon recovered greater 
composure, he still declared, in the most solemn 
manner, that he would rathef remain a prisonei 
during life than purchase liberty by such igno- 
minious concessions.* 



Francis This mortifying discovery rf the Endperofs 

prisoner to intentions greatly augmented Francis' chagrin 

Spain. 
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and impatience under his confinement, and must book 

• • TV 

have driven him to absolute despaii*, if he had not .^ '_ 
laid hold of the only thing which could still ad- 1525. 
minister any comfort to him. He persuaded him- 
self that the conditions which Roeux had propos- 
ed did not flow originally from Charles himself^ 
but wcjre dictated by the rigorous policy of his 
Spanish council; and that therefore he might 
hope, in one personal interview with him, to do 
more towards hastening his own deliverance than 
could be effected by long segotiations passing 
through the subordinate bauds of his ministers. 
Relying on this supposition, which proceeded 
from . too favourable an opinion of the Emperor's 
character, he offered to visit him in Spain, and 
was willing to be carried thither as a spectacle to 
that haughty nation. Lannoy employed all his 
address to confirm him in these sentiments, and 
concerted with him in secret the manner of exe- 
cuting this resolution. Francis was so eager on a 
scheme which seemed to open some prospect of 
liberty, that he ftimished the galleys necessary 
for conveying him to Spain, Charles being at this 
time unable to fit out a squadron for that pur* 
pose. The Viceroy, without communicating Im 
intentions either to Bourbon or Pescara, conduct- 
ed his prisoner towards Genoa, under pretence of 
transporting him by sea to Naples ; though, soon 
after they set sail, he ordered the pilots to steer 
directly for Spain: but the wind happening to 
carry them near the French coast, the unfortu- 
nate monarch had a fuU prospect of his own do- 
minions^ towards which he cast many a soxrowfiil 
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and desiring look. They landed, however, in a 
few days at Barcelona, and soon after Francis was 
lodged, by the Emperor's command, in the Al- 
cazar of Madrid, under the care of the vigilant 
Alarcon, who guarded him with as much circum* 
spection as ever,* 

A FEW days after Francis' arrival at Madrid, 
and when he began to be sensible of his having 
relied without foundation on the Emperor^s ge- 
nerosity, Henry VIII. concluded a treaty with 
the Regent of France, which afforded him some 
hope of liberty from another quarter. Henry's 
extravagant demands had been received at Ma* 
drid with that neglect which they deserv^, 
and which he probably expected. Charles, in- 
toxicated with prosperity, no longer courted him 
in that respectful and submissive manner which 
pleased his haughty temper. Wolsey, no less 
haughty than his master, was highly irritated at 
the Emperor's discontinuing his wonted (caresses 
and professions of friendship to himself. These 
slight offences, added to the weighty considera- 
tions formerly mentioned, induced Henry to en- 
ter into a defensive alliance with Louise, in which 
all the differences between him and her son were 
adjusted ; at the same time he engaged that he 
would employ his best offices in order to procure 
the deliverance of his new ally from a state of 
eaptivity.f 



•^ Mem. de Bellay,^95. P. Mart. Ep. ult. Guic. lib. xiv. 323. 
t Herbert. Fiddes's Life of Wolsey, 337. 
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While the open defection of such a powerful book 

confederate aflFected Charles with deep concern, a , ; 

secret conspiracy was carrying on in Italy, which 15:^5. 

threatened him with consequences still more fatal. ^^^^^'^ 

mi . intrigues' 

The restless and intriguing genius of Morone, in order to 
Chancellor of Milan, gave rise to this. His re- ^f^^, 
venge had been amply gratified by the expulsion peror's 
of the French out of Italy, and his vanity no less i^' 
soothed by the re-establishment of Sforza, to whose 
interest he had attached himself, in the duchy of 
^ilan. The delays^ however, and evasions of 
the Imperial court in granting Sforza the inves- 
titure of his new-acquired territories, had long 
alarmed Morone; these were repeated so often, 
and with such apparent artifice, as became a full 
proof to his suspicious mind that the Emperor 
intended to strip his master of that rich country 
which he had conquered in his name. Though 
Charles, in order to quiet the Pope and Venetians^ 
no less jealous of his designs than Morono, gave 
Sforza, at last, the investiture which had been 
80 long desired, the charter was clogged with so 
many reservations, and isubjected him to such 
grievous burdens, as rendered the Duke of Milan 
a dependant on the Emperor rather than a vassal 
of the Empire, and afforded him hardly any other 
security for his possessions than the good pleasure 
of an ambitious superior. Sucn an accession ci 
power as would have accrued . from the addition 
of the Milanese to the kingdom of Naples, was 
considered by Morone as fatal to the hberties of 
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Italy, no less than to his own importance. Fall 
of this idea* he began to revolve in his mind the 
possibility of rescuing Italy from the yoke of 
foreigners; the darling scheme, as has been al-. 
ready observed, of the Italian politicians in that 
age, and which it was the great object of 4heir 
ambition to accomplish. If to the glory of hav- 
ing, been the chief instrument of driving the 
French out of Milan, he could add that of de- 
livering Naples from the dominion of the Span^ 
iards, he thought that nothing Would be want- 
ing to complete his fame. His fertile genius 
soon suggested to him a project for that purpose ; 
a difficult, indeed, and daring one, but for that 
very reason more agreeable to his bold and enter- 
prising temper. 

Bourbon and Pescara were equally enraged at 
Lannoy's carrying the French King into Spain 
without theit knowledge. The former being 
afraid that the two monarchs might, in his ab* 
sence, conclude some treaty in which his interests 
would be entirely sacrificed, hastened to Madrid^ 
in order to guard against that dsinger. The 
latter, on whom the command of the army now 
devolved, was obliged to remain ill Italy; but 
in every company he gave vent to his indigna- 
tion against the Viceroy, in expressions fuHof 
rancour and contempt ; he accused him, in a let- 
ter to the Emperor, of cowardice in the time rf 
flanger, and of insolence aflter a victory towaid$ 
the pbt^ining of which he had contributed no-- 
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thing either by his Tsloiir ot his conduct; nor 
did he abstain from bitter complaints against the 
Emperor himself, who had not discovered, as he uh$» 
imagined, a sufficient sense of his merit, nor be* 
stowed any adequate reward on his services. It 
wks on this disgust of Pescara that Morond 
founded his whole system. He knew the bound- 
less ambition of his nature, the great extent of 
his abilities in peace as well as war, and the in* 
trepidityW his mind, capable alike of undeiv 
taking- and of executing the most desperate de« 
signs. The cantonment of the S^nish troops 
en the frontier of the Milanese gave occasion to 
many interviews between him and Morone, in 
which the latter took care frequently to turn the 
conversation to the transactions subsequent to 
the battle of Pavia, a subject upon which the 
Marquis always entered willingly and with pas- 
sion-; and Moroni observing his resentment to 
be udiformly violent, artfiilly pointed out and 
aggravated every circumstance that could in« 
crease its fury. He painted, in the strongest 
colours, the Emperor's want of discernment as 
well as of gratitude, in preferring Lannoy to 
him, and in allowing that presumptuous Fleming 
to dispose of the captive King, without consults 
ing the man to whose bravery and wisdom 
Charles was indebted for the glory of having m 
formidable rival in his power. Having warmed 
him by such discourses, he then began to insinuate 
that *now was the time to be avenged for these 
insults, and to acqui)re immortal renown as the 
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deUverer of his country from the oppiesdon of 
strangers ; that the States of Italy, weary o£ the 
U2S. ignominious and intolerable dominion of har- 
l^rians, were at last ready to combine in order 
to vindicate their own independence ; that their. 
eyes were fixed on him as the only leader whose 
getiius and good fortune could insure the happy 
success of that noble enterprise; that the at- 
tempt was no less practicable than glorious, it 
being in his power so . to disperse the Spanish 
infantry, the only body of the Emperor's troops 
that remained in Italy, through the villages of 
the Milanese, that in one night they might be 
destroyed by the people, who having suffered 
much from their exactions and insolence^ would 
gladly undertake this service ; that he might 
then, without oppoi^ition, take possession of the 
throne of Naples, the station destined tor him, 
and a reward not unworthy the restorer of 
liberty to Italy; that the Pope, of whom that 
kingdom held, and whose predecessors had dis- 
posed of it on many former occasions, would 
willingly grant him the right of investiture; 
that the Venetians, the Florentines, the Duke 
of Milan, to whom he had communicated the 
scheme, together with the French, would be 
the guarantees of his fight; that the Neapoli- 
tans would naturally prefer the government of 
one of their countrymen whom they loved and 
admired, to that odious dominion of strangers 
to which they had been so long subjected ; and 
that the Emperor, astonished at a blow so un- 
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expectetl, would find that he had neither troops book 
nor money to resist such a powerful confede- v_ ' / 
racy * 1&25. 

Fescara, amazed at the holdness and extent Betrayed 
of the scheme, listened attentively to Morone, but prisoner^ 
with the countenance of a man lost in profound byPescara, 
and anxious thought. On the one hand, the in- 
famy of betraying his sovereign, under whom he 
bore such high command, deterred him from the 
attempt ; on the other, the prospect t)f obtaining a 
crown allured him to venture upon it. After con- 
tinuing a short space in suspense, the least com- 
mendable motives, as is usual after such delibera* 
tions, prevailed, and ambition triumphed over 
honoiir. In order, however, to throw a colour of 
decency on his conduct, he insisted that some 
learned casuists should give their opinion, ^* Whe- 
ther it waa lawful for a subject to take arms 
against his immediate sovereign, in obedience to 
the lord paramount of whom the kingdom itself 
was held ?" Such a resolution of the case as he 
expected was soon obtained. from the divines and 
civilians both of Rome and Milan ; the negotia- 
tion went forward; and measures seemed to be 
taking with great spirit for the speedy execution of 
the design.' 



* Guic. 1. X¥i. 325. Jovii Vita Davali^ p. 417- CEuv. de 
Brantome, iv. 171. Rusoelli Lettre 4e Princ. ii. 91. Thuani 
Hist. lib. i. c. H. P. Heuter. Rer. Austr. lib. ix. c. 3. 
p. 207. • ' 
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DuRii^G this interval, Pescara, either shocked 
at the tieaehery of the action that he was goiiii; 
"^^5^ to commit, or despairing of its success, began to 
entertain thoughts of abandoning the engage- 
ments which he had come under. The indispo- 
sition of Sforsa, who happened at that time to 
be taken ill of a distemper which was thought 
mortal, confirmed his resolution, and determined 
him to make known the whole conspiracy Xo the 
Emperor, deeming it more prudent to expect 
the duchy of - Mihm fiom him as the reward of 
this discovery, than to aim at a kingdom to be 
purchased by a "series of crimes. This resolu- 
tion, however, proved the source of actions hard- 
ly less criminal and ignominious. The £m* 
peror, who had already received full informa- 
tion concerning the conspiracy from other hands, 
seemed to be highly pleased with Pescara's 
fidelity, and commanded him to continue his 
intrigues for some time with, the Pope and 
Sforza, both that he might discover their inten- 
tions m<Nre fully, and that he might be able to 
convict them of the prime with greater certain- 
ty. Pescara, conscious of guilt, as well as sen- 
sible how suspicious his long silence must have 
appeared at Madrid, durst not decline that dis- 
honourable office; and was obliged* to act the 
meanest and most disgraceful of all parts, that of 
seducing with a purpose to betray. Considering 
the abilities of the persons with whom he had to 
^eal, the part was scarcely less difficult than 
base ; but he acted it with such address as to de- 
ceive even the penetrating eye of Morone, who 
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relying with full confidence on his sincerity, visit- 
ed him at Novara, in order to put the last hand 
to their machinations. Pescara received-him in 1595. 
an apartment where Antonio de Leyva was placed 
behind the tapestry, that he might overhear and 
bear witness to their conversation; as Morone 
was about to take leave, that officer suddenly ap^ 
peared, ^nd to his astonishment arrested him pri^ 
8oner in the Emperor's name. He was conducted 
to the castle of Pavia ; and Pescara, who had so 
lately been his accomplice, had now the assurance 
to interrogate * him as his judge. At the s^me 
time the Emperor declared Sforza to have for- 
feited all right to the duchy of Milan, by his ear 
gaging in a conspiracy against the sovereign of 
whom he held ; Pescara, by his command, seized 
on every place in the Milanese except the castles 
of Cremona and Milan, which the unfortunate 
Duke attempting to defend, were closely blockad- 
ed by the Imperial troops.* 

But though this unsuccessful conspiratiy, in- The rigor- 
stead of striping the Emperor of what he already ment of 
possessed in Italy, contributed to extend his do- ^^^ "* 
minions in that country, it showed him the neces- 
sity of coming to some agreement with the 
French King, unless he chose to draw on himself 
a confederacy of all Europe, which the progress of 
his arms and his ambition, now as undisguised as 
it was boundless, filled with general alarm. He 

* Guic. 1. xvi. 329. Jovii Hist. 31 9. Capella, lib. v. p. 200. 
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BOOK had not hitherto treated Francis with the gehe^ 
^^ '. rosity which that monarch expected, and hardly 
169$. with the decency due to his station. Instead of 
displaying the sentiments becoming a great prince, 
Charles, by his mode of treating Francis, seenns 
to have acted with the mercenary art of a eorsail, 
who, by the rigorous usage of his prisoners, en- 
deavours to draw fram them an higher price for 
their ransom. The captive King \^as confined iu 
an old castle, under a keeper whose formal auste- 
rity of manners rendered his vigilance still more 
disgusting* He was dlowed no exercise but that 
of. riding on a mule, surrounded with armed 
guards on hotseback. Charles, on pretence of its 
being necessary: to attend the Cortes assembled 
in Toledo, had gone to reside 'in that city, and 
suffered several weeks to elapse without visiting 
Francis, though he solicited an interview with 
endangers the most pressing and submissive importunity. So 
many indignities made a deep impression on aa 
high-spirited prince ; he began to lose all relish 
for his usual amusements ; his natural gaiety of 
temper forsook him; and after languishing for 
some time, he was seized with a dangerous fever, 
during the violence of which he complained con- 
stantly of the unexpected and unprincely rigour 
with which he had been treated, often exdaim- 
ing, that now the Emperor would have the satis- 
faction of his dying a prisoner in hk hands, 
without having once deigned to see his face. The 
physicians at last despaired of his life, and in- 
formed the Emperor that they saw no hope of 
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his recovery, unless he were gratified with regard 
to that point on whieh he seemed to be so strongly 
bent. Charles, solicitous to preserve a life with 
which all his prospects of farther advantage from 
the victory of Pavia must have terminated, im- 
mediately consulted his . ministefrs concerning the 
course to be taken. In vain did the Chancellor 
Oattinara, the most able among them, represent 
to him the indecency of his visiting Francis, if 
he did not intend to set him at liberty imme- 
diately upon equal terms; in vain did he point 
out the infamy to which he would be exposed, 
if avarice or ambition should prevail on him to 
give the captive monarch this mark of attention 
and sympathy, for which humanity and genero- 
sity had pleaded so long without effect. The ?3**'^ • 
Smperor, less delicate or less solicitous about perorvisiiit 
reputation than his minister, set out for Madrid ' 
to visit his prisoner. The interview was short : 
Francis being too weak to bear a long conversa- 
tion, Charles accosted him in terms full of a& 
fection and respect, and gave him such promises 
of speedy deliverance and princely treatment, as 
would have reflected the greatest honour up^n 
him if they had flowed from another source. 
Francis grasped at them with the eagerness na- 
tural in his situation ; and cheered with this 
gleam of hope, began to revive from that moment, 
recovering rapidly his wonted health.* 



* Guic. L xvi. 339. Sandav. Hist. i. 665. 
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He Jiad soon the moctification to find that Ms 
oonfideoee in the Emperor was not better founded 
isBs. 'than formerly. Charles returned instantly to To- 
■tabif ^" ledo ; all n^otiations WQse carried op by his minis- 
Bourbon tern; and Francis wa$ k^t in as strict custody as 
M^i^ ever. A »€^ indignity, and that very galling, 
was added to ^ those he had already suffered. 
iBourhon arriving in Spain about this time, Charles, 
NoY. IS. who had so long refused to visit the King of France, 
received his rebellious subjoet with the most stu- 
died respect. He met him i^fithopt the gates qf 
Toledo, embracing him with the. greatest affection, 
and placing him on his left hand, conducted him 
ito his apartment. These uHM^ks pf honour to him 
•were so many insults to the unfortunate. numarcb, 
•vrhich be lelt in, a very sensible. manner. ;It af- 
rfoided him some consolation, however, to observe 
! that the sentiments of the Sf^niards di^^red widely 
rfixKm these of tbeiir sovereign. That generous 
.pe<^le detested Bourbon's crime. Kotwithstand- 
' ingi his great talents and important services, they 
shunned ^all intercourse wit^ him, . to ihich a de- 
gree, that Charles having; deipired the ^^arqnis de 
Villena to pei^nit iBeiuribon to.re^de i^ bis palace 
' while t^ court remained at Toledo, he politely 
. ttg^heA, '* That he . could, not refuse gratifying his 
sovereign in : that re^ept ;" but added,^ with a 
. CastiUaui dignity lof mind, that the Kmperor must 
not be surprised if, the momq^t the Constable 
.ideparted, he should burn to Jjie ground a house 
which, ;havii^ bee» .^ppllut^ Jl^y tfeo presence of 
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s faraitor/ became aa unfit habitation lor a »an of book 
honour.* .^_ ^'^ _^ 

Charles himaelfi neverthdeBs, seemed to have Appointed 
it mudi at heart to reward Bourbon's senrices in ^°^p^ 
a signal mana^. But as he imasted, in the irst nai army 
place, on the aceomplishinent of the Emperor^s ^ ^* 
promise of giving him in marriage his silver 
iEIeanora, Qoeen Dowager of Portugal, the ho- 
nour of which alUance had been one of his ^ief 
inducements to rebel against his lawful sovereign ; 
as Francis, in er'der to prevent such a dangerous 
union, had oflinred, before he left Italy, to marry 
that princess ; and as Eleanora herself discovered 
an inclination rather to matdi with a powerful 
xnonareh than with his exiled subject, all these 
interfering dreumstimces created great emb«r- 
xassment to Charles, and left him hardly any 
hope of extricating himself with decency. Bat I>ecember4 
the death of Pescara, who, at the age of thirty- 
idx, left behind him the reputation of being ose 
of the greatest generals and dblest poMticians of 
that century, happened ^opportunely at this junc- 
ture lor lus relief. By that event the command 
cf the army in Italy beeame vacant, and Charles, 
always fertile in resottrces, persuaded ^Bourben, 
who was in no condition to dispute his will, to 
accept the office of General in chief there, to- 
gether with a grant <^ the duchy ol MSan, 
for&ited by Sfor aa ; and in return for these to 

• Gukrl. xvLS95.^ 
VOL. 11. . Y 
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relinqiiisli all hopes of manTing the Qaeeu et 
Portugal.* 

The chief obstacle that stood in the ivay of 
Fnmcis' liberty, was the Emperor's continuing to 
inast so peremptorily on the restitution of Eur- 
gsindy as a preMminary to that event. Francis 
often declared that he would never consent to 
dismember his kingdom ; and that^ even if he 
should so far forget the duties of. a monarch as 
to come to such a resolution, the fundamental 
laws of the nation would prevent its taking effect 
On his part he was willing to make an- absolute 
cession to the Emperor of all hks pretensions in 
Italy and the Low Countries; he promised to 
restore to Bourbon all his lands which had been 
.confiscated; he renewed his proposal of marry- 
ing the £;mperor's si^et, the Queen Dowager 
of Portugal; and engaged to pay a great sum 
fey way of ransom lor his own pers<m. But aH 
mutual esteem and confidence between the two 
monarchs were now entirely lost ; there appeared, 
on the one hand, a rapacious ambition, labour- 
ing to avail itself of every favourable dreum- 
stance ; on the other, suspicion and resentment, 
standing perpetually on tbsir guard; so that the 
prospect of bringing their negotiaticm^ to an issue 
seemed to be far distant. The Duchess of Alei^- 
$on, the French Eing^s sister, whom Charles 
permitted to visit her brother in his confinement,. 



♦ Sandov. Hist i. 676. CEuv. de Brant iv. 249, 
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liberty on more reasonable terms. Henry of Eng- .^ ^^'^ 

land interposed bis good offices to the same pur- 152^. 

t>os6 ; but both with so little success, that Ftancis, ^'''^'^ ^^ 

*■ despair re* 

in despair, took suddenly the resolutloii of resign- solves to 
iBg his crowii, with all its rights and prerogatives^ ^^^^ 
to his sdn the Dauphin^ determining rather to 
end his days in prison than to purchase his £ree-> 
dom by concessions unworthy of a king. The 
deed for this purpose he signed with legal fonna^ 
lity in Madrid^ empowering hid sister to carry it 
into France, that it might be registered in all the 
parliaments of the kingdom^ and at the same 
time intimating his intention to the Emperor, he 
desired him td name the plaee of his confinement^ 
and to assiign him a proper number of attendants 
during the remainder of his days.^ 

This resolution *f^ Ae French King had gi*eat Charles 
effect ; Charles . began to be sensible that by ^ ' 
pushing rigour to excess he might defeat his own 
measures; and insteaDi of the vast advantages 
which he hoped to draw from ransoming a powers 
fill monarch, he might at last find in his hands a 
prince without dominions or revenues. About 
the same time^ one of the King of Navarre's do^ 
mestics happened, by an extraordinary exertion of 
fidelity, courage^ and address, to procure his mas^ 



* This paper is published in Memoires Historiques, && 
par M. TAbb^ Raynal^ torn. ii. p. 151. 
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ter an opportunity of efcaping from the pruon in 
which he had been confined ever since the battlo 
(^ Pavia, This convinced the Emperor that the 
most vigihint attention of his officers might he 
elttded by the ingenuity or boldness of Frands or 
his attendants, and one unlucky hour might de- 
prive him of all the advanti^es which he had 
been so solicitous to obtain. By these eonsidera- 
Uons hp was induced to abate somewhat of his 
former demands. On the other hand, Frands* 
impatience under confinement daily increased; 
and , having received certain intelligence of a 
powerful league forming against his rival in Italy, 
h^ grew more compliant with xeg^xd to his con-' 
fiessiims, trusting that, if he could once obtain his 
liberty* be would soon be in a condition to resume 
whatever he had yielded. 

Such being the views and sentimrats of the 
two monarchs, the treaty whidi procured Fraods 
his liberty was «gned at Madrid, on the fow* 
fteenth of January <nie thousand five hundred 
and twenty-six* The article with regard to Bor* 
gundy, which had hitherto created the gimte^t 
difficulty, was oompromiaed, Francis mgaging 
to restore that duchy with all its dep^ideneies 
in full sovereignty to the Emperor, and Chiyto^ 
consenting that this restitution should not be 
made until the King was set at liberty : in order 
to secure the performance of this as well as the 
other conditions in the treaty, Frands agreed 
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that, at the same instant when he himself should 
be released, he would deliver, as hostages to the* 
Emperor, his eldest son the Dauphin, his seeond ^m. 
son the Duke of Orleans, or, in lieu of the latter, 
twelve of his principal nohility, to he named by 
Charles^ The other articles swelled to a great 
number, and though not of such importance, were 
extremely rigorous. Among these the most re- 
markable were, that Francis should renounce all 
his pretensions in Italy; that he should disclaim 
any title which he had to the sovereignty of 
Inlanders and Artois; that within six weeks a£> 
tet his release, he should restore to Bourbon and 
his adherents all their goods, moveable and im- 
movable, and make them foil reparation for the 
damages which they had sustained by the eojBt^ 
fiscatioR of them ; that he should use his interest 
with Henry D' Albert to relinquish his preten- 
sions to the crowp of Navarre, and should not for 
the fntmre assist him in any attempt to reeovaf 
It ; that there should be established between the 
]Bmperor and Franeif a league of perpetual 
friendship and confederacy, with a promise of 
mutual assistance in every e^e of necessity ; that^ 
in corroboration of this jmiotk, Francia should mar- 
ry the Emperor's sister, the Queen Dowager of 
Portugal; that Francis should cause al) the ar« 
tides of this treaty to be ratified by Che JStat^ 
and re^stered in the parliaments of his kingdom ; 
that upon the Emperof s receiving this ratifica^ 
tion, the hostages should be set at liberty ; but in 
thdr fUce the Duke of Angoulenne, the ICing*{| 
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third son» should be delivered to Charles ; thftt, 
in order to manifest as well as to strengthen the 
amity between the two monarchs, he might be 
educated at the Imperial court; and that if 
Francis did not within the time limited fulfil 
the stipulations in the treaty, he should promise, 
upon his honour and oath, to return to Spain, 
and to surrender himself again a prisoner to the 
Emperor,* 

By this treaty Charles flattered himself that 
he had not only effectually humbled his rival, but 
that he had taken such precautions as would for 
ever prevent his re-attaining any formidable de* 
gree of power. The opinion which the wisest po- 
liticians formed concerning it was very different; 
they could not persuade themselves that Francic^ 
after obtaining his liberty, would execute articles 
against which he had struggled so long, and to 
which, notwithstanding all that he felt, during a 
long and rigorous confinement; he had consented 
with the utmost reluctance* Ambition and resent* 
ment, they knew, would conspire in prompting him 
to violate the hard conditions to which he had been 
constrained to submit ; nor would arguments and 
casuistry be wanting to represent that which was so 
manifestly advantageous, to be necessary and just 
If one part of Francis' conduct had been known 



• EecueU des Twt torn, ii, 112. Ulloa Vita del Ciarlo V, 
p. lOS, &c. 
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at that time, this opinion might have heen found- book 
ed not in conjecture but in certainty. A few ._ '^. 
hours before he signed the treaty, he assembled use. 
such of his coumeUors as were then at Madrid, ^'^^ 
and having exacted from them a solemn oath of protests 
secrecy, he made a long enumeration, in their y^^tV^ 
presence, of the dishonourable arts, as well as un- it 
prinody rigour^ which the Emperor had employed 
in order to ensnare or intimidate him. For that 
reason he took a formal protest in the hands of 
notaries, that his consent to the treaty should be 
considered as an involuntaiy deed, and be deemed 
null and void.* By this disingenuous artifice, for 
which even the treatment that he had met with 
was no apology, Francis endeavoured to satisfy 
his honour and conscience in signing the treaty, 
and to provide, at the same time, a pretext on 
which to break it 

Great, meanwhile, w^e the outward deknon- 
strations of love and confidence between the two 
monarchs ; they appeared often together in pub- 
lic; they frequently had long <:onferences in pri- 
vate ; they travelled in the same litter, and joined 
in the same amusements. But amidst these signs 
of peace and friendship, the Emperor still har- 
boured suspicion in his mind. Though the cere- 
monies of the marriage between Francis and th^ 
Queen of Portugal were performed soon after the 

* Becueil des Trait tosa. iL p. 107. 
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eondusion of the treaty, Charles would not pomit 
him to consummate it until the return of tiie m* 
nm, tification from Franee. Eren then Francis waa 
not aUowed to be at full liberty; his guatda 
were still eontinued ; thoi^^h caressed as a btothet- 
in-law, he was still watched like a prisoner ; and it 
was obvious to attentive observers, that an union, 
in the very beginning of which there might be dis- 
cerned such symptoms of jealousy and distrust^, 
eould not be corral or of long continuance.^ 

Ratified in Abovt a tnonth after the signing of the treaty, 
^"""^ the Regent's ratifcation of it Was brought from 
Franee; and that wise {nriucess preferring, oi 
this ocdision, the public good to dcmiestie sf^ 
feetion, infimned hc^ son, that instead of the 
twelve noblemen nained in the treaty, she had 
sent the Duke of Orleans, along with his brother 
the Dauphin, to the frontier, as the kingdom 
could suffer nothing by the absence of a child, 
but must be left almost incapi^ble c^ defence if 
deprived of its ^ablest staK^men and most ex-* 
perienced generals, whom Charles had artfully 
FMcisset included in his nomination. At last Francis took 
•'^'^'^^- leave of the femperor, whose suspicion of the 
King's siiic^rity increasing as the time of putting 
it to the {»tM>f appr^KSdhed, he endeavoured to 
bind him still &6t^ by exacting new promises, 
which, after those he had already made, the 
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French inonatch was not slow to grant fie set 
out from Madrid, a place which the remem- 
branoe of many afflicting circumstances rendered u4o. 
peculiarly odious to him, with the joy natural 
on such an occasion, and began the long- 
wiahed^foir journey towards his own dominions. 
He waft es^rted by a body of horse und^ 
the command <tf Alarcon, who, as the King 
drew near the frontiers of France, guarded 
him with Aiore serupulous exactness than even 
When he arrived at the river Andaye, which 
separates the two kingdoms, Lautrec appeared 
on the opposite bank with a guard of horfte 
equal in nlunber to Alarcon's. An empty bark 
was moored in the middle of the stream; the 
attendants drew up in order dn the opposite 
banks ; at the same instant Lannoy, with eight 
gentlemen, put off from the Spanish, and Lau- 
trec with the same number from the French side 
of the river; the former had the King in his 
boat ; the latter, the Dauphin and Duke of Or- 
leans; they met in the empty vessel; the ex- 
change was made in a moment : Francis, after a 
short embrace of his children, leaped into Lau- 
trec's boat and reached the French shore. He 
mounted at that instant a Turkish horse, waved 
bis hand over his head, and with a joyful voice 
crying aloud several times, " I am yet a King,** 
galloped frdl speed to St. John de Lus, and from 
thence to Bayonne. This event, no less impa- 
tiently desired by the French nation than by 
their monarch, happened on the eighteenth of 
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lOOK Marcli, a year and twenty-two days after 
^^- fatal batde of Pavia,* 
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Soon after the Emperefr had taken leave <^ 
Francis, and permitted him to begin his jonmey 
towards his own dominions, he set out for Seville, 
in order to solemnize his marriage with Isabella, 
the daughter <^ Emanuel the late King of 
Portugal, and the sister of John IIL who had 
succeeded him in the throne of that kingdcnn. 
Isabdla was a princess of uncommon beauty 
and accomplishments ; and as the Cortes, both 
in Castile and Arairon, had warmly solidted 
their aavei^iga to Wry, the choice \>f a ^ 
80 nearly allied to the royal, blood of both 
kingdoms was extremely acceptable to his sub- 
jects. The Portuguese, fond of this new con* 
nexion with die first monarch in Christendom, 
granted him an extraordinary dowry with Isa- 
bella, amounting to nine hundred thousand 
crowns, a sum which, from the situation of his 
affairs at that juncture, was of no small eonse- 
Mavcfa 13. queince to the Emperor. The marriage was ce- 
lebrated with that splendour and gaiety whkh 
became a great and youthful prince. Charles 
Hved with Isabella in perfect harmony, and 
treated her on all occasions with much distinction 
and reg^rcLf 



* Sandov. Hist. i. 735. Gaic. 1. xvi. 355. • 

t Ulloa Vita de Carlo V. p. Jo6. Belcarius Com. ger: 

Gallic p. 565. Sjalatinus ap. Struv. Corp. Hist Genu, il 
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During these transactions, Charles could hard- 
ly give any attention to the affairjs of Germany, 
though it was torn in pieces by commotions which 1^26. 
threatened the most dangerous consequences* By ^f*^ ®^ 
the feudal institutions, which still subsisted al- 
most unimpaired in the Empire, the property of 
lands was vested in the princes and free barons. 
Their vassals hdd of them by the strictest and Grier- 
Hiost limited tenures; while the great body of the. ^^^ea- 
people was kept in a state but little removed from, ^^'^^ 
absolute servitude. In some places of Germany, 
people of the lowest class were so entirely in the 
power of their masters as to be subject to personal 
and domestic slavery, the most rigorous form of 
that wretched state. In other provinces, particu- 
larly in Bohemia and Lusatia, the peasants were^ 
bound to remain on the lands to which they be- 
longed, and making part of the estate, were trans-^ 
ferred, like any other property, from one hand to 
another. £ven in Suabia, and the countries on 
the banks of the Rhine, where their condition was 
most tolerable, the peasants not only paid the full 
rent of their farms to the landlord, but if they 
chose either to change the place of their abode or 
to follow a new profession, before they could ac- 
eomplish what they desired, they vme obliged to 
purchase this privilege at a certain price. Besides 
this, all grants of lands to peasants expired at 
their death, without descending to their posterity. 
Upon that event the landlord had a right to the 
best of their cattle as well as of their furniture ; 
and their heirs^ in order to obtain a renewal of the 




u>- By these Aecks the spirit of the peasants was 

ia Suabia, oventwed rather thap sahdued ; and theur griev* 

ances miiltiplying continually, tfaejr ran to arOM, 

in the»*year one thousand fire hundred and 
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grant, were oUiged to pay krge sums hy way rf 
fine. These exactions, though gricYoua, were 
1589. borne with patience, because they were customary 
mid ancient : but when the progress of elegance 
and luxury, as well as the changes introducal in* 
to the art of war, came to increase the expense of 
goremment, and made it necessary for princes to 
lery occasional or jttated taxes on their subjects, 
guch impositions, being new, appeared intolerable ; 
and in Germany, these duties being laid chiefly 
upon beer, wine, and other necessaries of life, 
aSected the common people in the most sensiMe 
manner. The addition of such a load to their 
ftnner burdens drore them to despair. It wis to 
the Talour inspired by resentment against impo- 
mti<ms of this kind that th^ Swiss owed the acqui* 
pition of their liberty in the fourteenth centnry. 
The same cause had exdted the peasmts in seveni 
other provinces of Germany to rebel i^ainst their 
superiors towards the end of the fifteenth an4 
banning cf the sixteenth centuries ; and thougb 
these insurrections were not attended with ISkt 
success, they could not; however, be quelled wiih» 
out much ^fficulty and bloodshed,* ] 



* Seckeml. lib. ii. p. % 64 



» 

twaity-9u:, mth the most fmntie r«ge. Th^r Hook 
first appearance was near Ulm in Snabia, The v.p»y[«« 
peasants in the adjacent coixntry flodked to their i«k* 
standard with the ardour and impatienee natural 
to men who having groaned long under opprea* 
(don, beheld at last some prospeet of deUveraniJe ; 
and the oontagion spreading from prorinee to 
province, reached almost every part of Germany. 
Wlierever they came they plundered the monas- 
teries, wasted the lands of their superiors, rased 
their castles, and massacred without mercy all 
persons of noble birth who were so unhappy aa 
to fall into their hands,* Having intimidated 
their oppressors, as they imagined, by the vio^ 
lottce of these proceedings, they b^an to con- 
sider what would be the most proper and effee- 
tual method of securing themselves for the fntuie 
from their tyrannical esuctions. With this view 
they drew up and published a memorial contain- 
ing all their demands, and declared* that while 
arms were in their hands they would either per- 
suade or oblige the nobW to give them full satis- 
faction with regard to these* The diief articles 
were* that they might have liberty to choose their 
own pastors; that they might be freed from the 
paymrat of aU tithes except tho60K)f com ; that 
they might no longer be cen«dered as the slaves 
or bondmen of their superiors; that the lifacvty 
of hunting abd fishing might be commsp ; that 
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the great forests might not be regarded ad i^UvSti 

_ property, but be open for the use of all ; that the;f 

15^. Boight be delivered from the imusual burden of" 
taxes under which they laboured ; that the admi-^ 
nistration of justice might be rendered less rigor* 
ons and more impartial; that the encroachments 
of the noUes upon meadows and commons m%ht 
be restrained.^ 

^uellei Maity of these demands Wercr extremely reason- 
able ; and being urged by such formidable num-^ 
bers, should have met with some redress. But 
those imwieldy bodies, assembled in different 
places, had neither union, nor conduct, nor vigour. 
Being led by persons of the lowest rank, without 
skill in war, or kliowledge of what was necessary 
for accomplishing their designs, all their exploits 
were distininiished only by a brutal and immean- 
iBg fury. To oppose ilris the princes and nobles 
€f Suabia and the Lower Rhine raised such of 
their vassals as stiU continued faithful, and attack- 
ing some of the mutineers with open force, and 
others by surprise, cut to pieces or dispersed all who 
infested those provinces ; so that the peasants, af- 
ter ruining the open country, and losing upwards 
of twenty thousand of their associates in the fiddt 
were obliged to return to their habitations with less 
hope than ever of relief from their grievances.! 

* Sleid. Hist. p. 90. 
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'These commotion^ happened at first in pr<^ ^ook 
vinces of Germany where Luther's opinions had ,JJ^ 
made little progress ; and being exdted wholly by i<526. 
political causes, had no connexion with the dis^ ^^^"*' 
puted points m religion. But the phrenzy reaclm tions in 
ing at last those countries in which the R©- '^^^^ 
formation was established, derived new strength 
from circumstances peeuliar to them,, and rose to 
a still greater p^ch of extravagance. The Re- 
forraation, wherever it was received, increased that 
bold and innovating spirit to which it owed ittf 
birth* Men who had the courage to overturn a 
system supported by every thing whieh can com-- 
mand respect or reverence, were not to be ovof- 
awed by any authority, how great or venerable so^ 
ever. After having been accustomed to consi- 
dev themselves as judges of the most important 
doctrines in religion, to examine these freely, 
and to reject, without scruple, what appeared to 
tliem erroneous, it was natural for them to turn 
,the same daring and inquisitive eye towards 
government, and to tlunk of rectifying what- 
ever/disorders or imperfections were discovered 
there. As religious abuses had been reformed 
in several places without the permission of the 
magistrate, it was an easy transition to attempt 
the redress of political grievances in the same 
manner. 

No sooner, then, did the spirit of revolt Inreak "J^Ii^* 
out in Thuringia^ a proyince subject to the Elect- 
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w of Saxony, the iohabitantB of wfaii^ w«re most- 
ly converts to Lnthenuiisni, than it asstuned a 
i^2f. new and more dangerous form. Thomas Mun- 
eer, one of Luther's disciples, having established 
himself in that eonntry, had aequired a wonderfiil 
asoendant over the mhids isi the people. He pro* 
pagated among them the wildest and most enthii« 
siastie notions, bat sneh as tended manifestly to 
inspire them with boldness, and lead them to sadif' 
^^. tion. *' Luther, he told them, had done moi^ 
ipirit. hurt than service to religion. He had, indeed 
rescued die church from the yoke of popery, but 
his doctrines encouraged and his life set an ex« 
ample ei the utmost licentiousness of manners. In 
order to avoid vice (says he) men must {M^aetise 
perpetual mortification. They must put on a grave 
oountmance, speak little, wear a plain garb, and 
be serious in their whole deportment. Such ss 
prqiare their hearts in this manner may expect 
that tiie Supreme Being will direct all their stepi^ 
and by some visible sign discover his will to them ; 
if that illuminatioii be at any time withheld, we 
may expostulate with the Almighty, who deals 
widi us so harshly, and remind him of bis promises. 
This expostuhrtion and anger will be highly acoept* 
able to God, and will at last previuA on him to 
guide us with the same unerring hand which coiir 
ducted the patriarchs of old. Let us beware, how« 
ever, of offending him by our arrogance ; but as 
all men are equal in his eye, let them return to 
^t condition of equality in wHeh he fbnned 
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them, acnd having all thiDgs in common, let them book 
live together like brethren, without any marks of \J^!yl^^ 
subordination or pre'eminence."* . u^. 

Extravagant as these tenets wese^ they flai« 
tered so many passions in the human heart as to 
make a deep impression. To aim at nothing 
more than abridging the power of the nobility, . 
was now conddered as a trifling and partial re* 
finrmation, not worth the contending for i it was 
proposed to level every distmcticm among man-* 
kind, and by abolishing property to reduce them 
to their natural state of equality, in which al) 
should receive their subsistence frwi one com-* 
inon stock. Muneer assured them thiKt the de^ 
sign was approved of by Heaven, and that the 
Almighty had in a dream ascertained him of its 
success* The peasants set about the executioii 
of it» not only with the rage which animated 
those of their order in other parts of Gennany, 
but with the ardour which enthusiasm inspires. 
They deposed the magistrates in all the cities of 
which they were masters ; seized the lands of the 
nobles, and obliged such of them as they got 
into their hands to put on the dress commonly 
wdm by peasants, and instead of their former 
titles^ to be satisfied with the appellation giten 
to pe<yple iii the lowfsst class of life. Great 
iQumbers engaged in this wild undertaking ; ]but 

I ' — - ^ 
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Miincer, their leader and their pfophet^ was ies^ 
titute of the abilities necessary for conducting' 
it. *He had all the extravagance but not the 
courage which enthusiasts usually possess. It 
was with difficulty he could be persuaded to t^e 
the field; and though he soon drew together 
eight thousand men, he sulBGsred himself to be 
surrounded by a body of cavalry under the com-- 
inand of the Elector of Saxony, the Landgrave 
of Hesse, and Duke of Brunswick.. These 
princes, unwilling to shed the blood of their 
deluded subjects, sent a young nobleman to their 
camp, with the offer of a general pardon, if they 
would immediately lay down Uieir arms and 
deliver up the authors of the sedition. Muncer^ 
alarmed at this, began to harangue his followers 
with his usual vehemence, exhorting them not 
tO' trust these deceitful promises of their oppress- 
ors, nor to desert the cause of God and of 
Christian liberty. 

But the sense of present danger making a 
deeper impression on the peasants than his elo- 
quence, confusion and terror were visible in 
every face, when a rainbow, which was the em- 
blem that the mutineers had painted on their 
colours, happening to appear in the clouds^ 
Muncer, with admirable presence of mind, laid 
hold of that incident, and suddenly raising his 
eyes and hands towards heaven, — " Behold,** 
cries he, with an elevated voice, " the sign which 
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*' God has given. There is the pledge of your book 
" safety, and a token that the wicked shall be 
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destroyed." ^he fanatical multitude set up U26t 
instantly a great shout, as if victory had been cer- 
tain ; and passing in a ihoment from one extreme 
to another^ massacred the unfortunate nobleman 
who had come with the offer of pardon^ and de-* 
n)anded to be led towards the enemy. The princes^ 
enraged at this shocking violation of the laws of 
war, advanced with no less impetuosity, and be- 
gan the attack ; but the behaviour of the peasants May iSi 
in the combat was not such as might have been 
expected either from their ferocity or confidence 
of success ; an undisciplined rabble was no equal 
match for well-trained troops; above five thou* 
sand were slain in the field, almost without 
making resistance; the rest fled, and among 
ihe foremost Muncer their general. He was 
taken next day, and being condemned to such 
punishments as his crimes had deserved, he suf- 
fered them with a poor and dastardly spirit. 
His death put an end to the insurrections of the 
peasants, which had filled Germany with such 
terror;* but the enthusiastic notions which he 
had scattered were not extirpated, and produced, 
not long after, effects more memorable, as well as 
Hiore extravagant. 



* Sleid. Hist. p. 84. Seckend. lib. ii. p. 12* Gnodalitt» 
Tumult Rudtican. 1554 
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During these commotions, Luther acted 
exemplary prudence and moderation; like a 
eomH>0n parent, solieitous aboul the welfare of 
both parties, Mritbout sparing the faults or errors 
of either. On the one hand, he addressed a 
monitory discourse to the nobles, exhortitg tbem 
to treat their dependants with greater humanity 
and indulgence. On the other, he sererely cen- 
sured the seditious spirit of the peasants, advising 
them not to murmur at hardships inseparable from 
their condition, nor to seek for redress by any bat 
l^al means.* 

LuTHEB^s famotffl marriage with Catherine 
a Boria, a nnn of a noble family, who having 
thrown off the veil, had fled firom the cloister, 
happened this year, and was £ir from meeting 
with Ae same approbation. Even his most de- 
voted followers thought this step indecent at a 
time when his country was involved in ao^ many 
ealamitie»; while his enemies never mentioned 
it with any softer aj^Uation than that of in- 
cestuous or profane. Luther himself was sen- 
sible of the impres»on which it had made to bis 
disadvantage; but being satisfied with his own 
eonduct, he bore the censure of his friends, and 
the reproaches of his adversaries with his nsaal 
fartitude.f 
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Tdis year ihe Refofmittioii lost its fir%t pt<h 
teetot, Frederic, Elector of Saxony ; but the blow 
was the less sensibly felt, as be was succeeded 
by his brother John, a more avowed and zealous 
though less able patrim of Luther and his doc- 
tiittes. 

Anothee event happened about the saaie ^*™^ 
time, which, as it occasioned a considerable from the 
change in the state of Germany, must be traced ^^"^ 
h»sk to its source. While the frenzy of the 
Crusades pos^sed all Europe during (lie twelfth 
BXkA thirteenth penturies, several orders of i^eli* * 
gious knighthood were lounded in defence of the 
ChristiaiL faith against Heathens and Infidels^ 
Among Aese the Teutonic order in Gentiany 
was one of the modt ilhistrious, the knights of 
which distinguished themselves greaily in aU the 
^itarprises carried on in the Holy Land. Being 
4riven at last from tiheir settlements in the East; 
they were obliged to return to Aeir native coun^ 
try. Their zeal and valour were top impetaoos 
to remain long inactive. They invaded, on very 
tdight pretences, the province ci Prussia, the in- 
habitants of wh^h Wi^e stiU idolaters; and having 
completed the conquest of it abo^t the middle of 
the thirteenth century, held it many years as a 
fief depending on the crown of Poland. FiercQ 
contests arose, during this period, between the 
Grand-masters of the 'order and the Kangs of 
JPpJand ; the fon«« struggling for independency 
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while the latter asserted their right of sovereignty 
with great firmness. Albert, a prince of the 
1526, house of Brandenburg, who was elected Grand- 
master in the year one thousand five hundred 
and eleven, engaging keenly in this quarrel, 
maintained a long war with Sigismund, King of 
Poland ; but having become an early convert to 
Luther's doctrines, this gradually lessened his 
zeal for the interest of his fraternity, so that he 
took the opportunity of the confusions in the 
Empire, and the absence of the Emperor, to con- 
clude a treaty with Sigismund, greatly to his own 
private emolument. By it that part of Prussia 
which belonged to the Teutonic order was 
erected into a secular and hereditary duchy, and 
the investiture of it granted to Albert, who, in 
return, bound himself to do homage for it to the 
Kings of Poland as their vassal. Immediately 
after this, he made public profession of the re- 
formed religion, and married a princess of Den- 
mark. The Teutonic knights exclaimed so 
loudly against the treachery of their Grand- 
master, that he was put under the ban of the 
Empire ; but he still kept possession of the pro- 
vince which he had usurped, and transmitted it 
to his posterity. In process of time this rich 
inheritance fell to the electoral bi'anch of the 
family, all dependence on the crown of Poland 
was shaken off, and the Margraved of Branden- 
burg, having assumed the title of Kings of 
Prussia, have not only risen ^to an equality with 
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ithe first princes in Germany, but take tbeir rank book 
»mqng the great monarcbs of Europe.* \^~ \i ^ 

1626. 

Upon the return of the French King to his First mea- 
dominions, the eyes of all the powers in Europe theFrench 
were fixed upon him, that, by observing his first King upon 
motions, they might form a judgment concern- toFrance. 
ing his subsequent conduct. They were not held 
long in suspense. Francis, as soon as he arrived 
>:at Bayonne, wrote to the Kiag of England, thank- 
ing him for the zeal and affection wherewith he 
had interposed in his favour, to which he acknow- 
ledged that he owed the recovery of his liberty. 
Next day the Emperor's ambassadors demanded 
audience, and, in their master's name, required 
3iim to issue such orders as were nece&isary for car- 
rying the treaty of Madrid into immediate and 
^1 exwution; he coldly answered, that though, 
for his own part, he determined religiously to per- 
form all that he had premised, the treaty contain- 
^d so many articles relative not to himself alone, 
but affecting the interests of the French monarchy, 
that he could not take any farther step without 
consulting the States of his kingdom, and that 
^ome time would be necessary, in order to recon- 
cile their minds to the hard conditions which he 
liad consented to ratify.*! This reply was consi- 



. • Sleid. Hist, p, 98. Pfeffel Abrege de I'Hist dc Drtat 
Publ. p. 605, &c. 
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dend as no obscure disoov^ery of his being reeolv* 
ed to elude the treaty ; and the compiiment pud 
1696. to Henry appeared a very^proper step towards se- 
airing the assistance of that monarch in the war 
with the Emperor, to which such a resolution 
would certainly give rise. These circumstances, 
added to the explicit declarations which Franefe 

made in secret to the ambassadors from several of 

* 

the Italian powers, &lly satii^ed tiiem that thek 
conjectures with regard to his conduct had been 
just ; and that, instead of intending to execute an 
unreasonable treaty, he was eager to seize the first 
opportunity of i^venging those injuries which had 
compelled him to feign an approbation of it. Even 
the doubts, and fears, and scruples, which used, 
on other occasions, to hold Clement in a state oC 
uncertainty, were dissipated by Francis* seeming 
impatience to break through dl his engagements 
with the Emperor. The situation, indeed, of af^ 
fairs in Italy at that time did not allow the Pope 
to hesitate long. Sforza was still besi^fed by 
the Imperialists in the castle of Milan. That 
feeble prince, dq)rived now of Morone's advice, 
and unprovided with every thing necessary for 
defence, found means to inform Clement and 
the Venetians, that he must soon surrender if 
they did not come to his relief. The Imperial 
troops, as they^ had received no pay since the 
battle of Pavia, lived at discretion in the Mi- 
lanese, levying such exorbitant contributions in 
that duchy, as amounted, if we may rely on 
Guicciardini's calculation, to np less a sum than 
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ftve thousand ducats a-day;* nor was it to be booh: 
doubted but that the soldiers, as soon as the castle -^ 1/ 
shotdd submit, would choose to leave a ruined |5so, 
country which hardly afforded them subiH8taice» 
that they might take possession of more comfort- 
able quarters in the fertile and untoudied terri- 
tories of the Pope and Venetians. The assist- 
ance of the French King was the only thing 
which could saTe Sforza, or enable them to protect 
their own dominions from the insults of the Im-: 
perial troops. 

• 

For these reasons the Pope, the Venetians* A league 
and Duke of Milan, were equally •impatient to against the 
come to an agreement with Francis, who, on his £mperar« 
part, was no less desirous of acquiring such a con- 
sideraHe accession both of strength and reputation 
as such a confederacy would bring along with it. 
The chief objects of this alliance, which was con- 
cluded at Cognac on the twenty-sec<md of May, 
though kept secret for some time, were to oblige 
the Emperor to set at liberty the French King's 
sons, upon payment of a reasonable ransom> and 
to re-establish Sforza in tha quiet possession of 
the Milanese. If Charles should refuse either of 
these, the contracting parties bound themselves 
to bring into the field an army of thirty-five thou- 
sand men, with which, after driving the Spaniards 
out of the Milanese, they would attack the king- 
dom of Naples. The King of England was de- 
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1526. 



clared protector of this league, which they digni- 
fied with the name of Holy^ because the Pope 
was at the head of it ; and in order to allure Henry 
more effectually, a principality in the kingdom of 
Naples, of thirty thousand ducats yearly revenue 
was to be settled on him, and lands to the value 
of ten thousand ducats on Wolsey his favourite.* 



The Pope 
Absolves 
Francis 
from his 
oath to ob- 
serve the 
treaty ©f 
lladricL 



No sooner was this league concluded, than 
Clement, by the plenitude of his papal power, ab- 
solved Francis from the oath which he had taken 
to observe the treaty of Madrid.f This right, 
how pernicious soever in its effects, and de- 
structive of that integrity which is the basis of 
all transactions among men, was the natural con- 
sequence of the powers which the Popes arrogat- 
^ as the infallible vicegerents of Christ upon 
«arth. But as, in virtue of this pretended prero- 
gative, they had often dispensed with obligations 
which were held sacred, the interest of some men, 
and the credulity of others, led them to imagine 
that the decisions of a sovereign pontiff authorised 
or justified actions which would otherwise have 
been criminal and impious. 



The Em- The discovery of Francis' intention to elude 
alarmed, t^e treaty of Madrid, filled the Emperor with a 



* P. Heuter. Rer. Austr. lib. ix. c. 3. p. 217. Recueil de« 
Trait, ii. 1^4. 

f Goldast. Polit. Imperial, p. 1002. Pallav. Hist. p. 70. 
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variety of disquieting thoughts. He had treated book 
an unfortunate prince in the most ungenerous v^ '_ 
manner ; he had displayed an insatiahle ambition 1526. 
in all his negotiations with his prisoner ; he knew 
what censures the former had drawn upon him, 
and what apprehensions the latter had excited in 
every court of Europe; nor had he reaped from the 
measures which he pursued any of those advanta- 
ges which politicians are apt to consider as an ex- 
cuse for the most criminal conduct, and a compen- 
sation for the severest reproaches. Francis was 
now out of his hands, and not one of all the 
mighty consequences which he had expected from 
the treaty that set him at liberty was likely to 
take place. His rashness in relying so far on his 
own judgment as to trust to the sincerity of the 
French King, in opposition to the sentiments of 
his wisest ministers, was now apparent ; and he 
easily conjectured, that the same confederacy, the 
dread of which had induced him to set Francis 
at liberty, would now be formed against him with 
that gallant and incensed monarch at its head. 
Self-condemnation and shame on account of what 
was past, with anxious apprehensions concerning 
what might happen, were the necessary result of 
these reflections on his own conduct and situa- 
i;ion. Charles, however, was naturally firm and 
inflexible in all his measures. To have receded 
suddenly from any article in the treaty of 
Madrid, would have been a plain confession of 
imprudence and a palpable symptom of fear ; he 
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detennined, therefore, that it was most suitaUe i» 
his dignity to insist, whateva: might be the conse* 
quences, on the stdct execution of the treaty, and 
particularly not to accept of any thing which might 
be ciStred as an equivaknt for the restitution of 
Burgundy.^ 

In ccmsequence of this resolution, he appointed 
Lannoy and Alarcon to repair, as his «nba8sad<»r^ 
to the court of France, and formally to summon 
the King, either to execute the treaty with the sin-r 
oerity that became him, or to return, according to 
his oath, a prisoner to Madrid. Instead of givii^ 
them an immediate answer, Francis admitted the 
deputies of the States of Burgundy to an audience 
in their presence. They humUy r^resented to 
him, that he had exceeded the powers vested in s^ 
king of Fnmce when he consented to a]ienate their 
country from the crown, the domains of which ho 
was bopnd by his coronatian-o£^th to preserve en- 
tire and unimpaired. Fr^cis, in return, thanked 
them for their attachment to his crowi^ and en^^ 
treated them, though very faintly, to remember 
the obligations which he lay under to fulfil his 
engagements with the Emperor. The deputiesi 
assuming an higher tone, declared that they 
would not obey commands which they considered 
as illegal; and if he should abwdon them ta 
the enemies of France, they had resolved to de- 

* Qiuc, 1, xvii, 366, 
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Ifend themselves to tlie best of their power, mih 




a firm purpose rather to perish than submit to a 
foreign dominkn. Upon which Francis, turning 1526. 
towards the Imperial ambassadors, represented |^^!^" 
to tbem the impossibility of performing what he 
had und^taken, and offered, in lieu of Bur-^ 
gundy, to pay the Emperor two millions of 
crowns. The Viceroy and Alarcon, who easily 
perceived that the scene to which they had been 
witnesses was concerted between the King and 
his subjects in order to impose upon them, sig- 
nified to him their master's fixed resolution not 
to depart in the smallest point from the terms of 
the treaty, and withdrew.* Before they left the 
kingdom^ they had the mortification to hear the 
holy league against the Emperor published with June 11. 
great solemnity. 

Charles no sooner reoeiyed an account of this ^® ?"'• 

p6fOT 8 

confederacy, than he exclaimed, in the most pub- prepann 
he manner, and in the harshest terms, against tu^^^ 
Francis, as a prince void of faith and of honour. 
He complained no less of Clement, whom he 
soUcited in vain to abandon his new allies ; he 
accused him of ingratitude; he taxed him with 
an ambition unbecoming his character ; he threat-^ 
ened him not only with all the vengeance which 
the power of an Emperor can inflict, but by apr 
pealing to a general council, called up before his 



* Belear. Comment de ReK GaL 57S. Mem.r de BeU 
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BOOK eyes all the terrors arising from the authority of 
^ ^'_ ^ those assemblies, so formidable to the papal see^ 
1526. It was necessary, however, to oppose something: 
else than reproaches and threats to the powerful 
combination formed against him; and the Em^ 
peror, prompted by so many passions, did not fail 
to exert himself with unusual rigour in order to 
send supplies, not only of men, but of money, 
which was still more needed, into Italy- 
Feeble On the other hand, the efforts of the confede- 
of^(»n- rates bore no proportion to that animosity against 
federates, jjj^ Emperor with which they seemed to enter 
into the holy league. Francis, it was thoi^ht^ 
would have inAised spirit and vigour into the 
whole body. He bad his lost honour to repair^ 
many injuries to revenge, and the station among 
the princes of Europe from which he had fallen 
to recover^ From all these powerfiil incitements, 
added to the natural impetuosity of his temper, a 
war more fierce and bloody than any that he had 
hitherto made upon his rival was expected. But 
Francis had gone through such a ^cene of distress, 
and the impression it had made was still so fresh 
in his memory, that he was become diffident of 
himself, distrustful of fortune, and desirous of 
tranquillity. To procure the release of his sons, 
and to avoid ,the restitution of Burgundy by pay- 
ing some reasonable equivalent, were his chief 
objects ; and for the sake of these he would will- 
ingly hav^ sacrificed Sforza, and the liberties 
of Italy,' to the Emperor, He flattered hii»- 
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sdU^ that the dread of the confederacy t^hich be book 
had formed would of itself induce Charles to listen ^^^ 
to what was equitable ; and was afraid of employ-^ i5S6. 
ing any considerable force for the relief of the 
M!ilanese^ lest bis allies, whom he had often found 
to be more attentive to their own interest, thaa 
punctual in fulfilling their engagements, should 
abandon him as soon as the Imperialists were. 
driven out of that country, and deprive his nego^ 
tiations with the Emperor of that weight which 
tiiey derivcld from his being at tbe head of a pow- 
erfvl league. In the mean time the castle of 
Milan was pressed more closely than ever, and 
Sfoxza, was now reduced to the last extremity. 
The Pope and Venetians, trusting to Francis* 
concurrence, commanded their troops to take the 
field in order to relieve him; and an army more 
than sufficient for that service was soon formed. 
The Milanese, passionately attached to their un- 
fortunate Duke, and no less exasperated against 
the Imperialists, who had oppressed them so cru- 
elly, were ready to aid the confederates, in all 
their enterprises. But tbe Duke d'Urbino, their 
general, naturally slow and indecisive, and re- 
strained, besides, by his ancient enmity to the 
family of Medici, from taking any step that might 
aggrandize or add reputation to the Pope,* lost 
some opportunities of attacking the Imperialists, 
and raising the siege, and refused to improve 

* Guic.Lxvii..38g. 
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otlienu These delays gave Bourbon time to bring: \ 
up a reinforcement of fresh troops,, and a supply 
1580. of money. He immediately took thi^ command 
July Si. ^ ^l^Q army, and pushed on the siege i^th such 
vigour, as quickly obliged Sfinrza to surrender, 
who retiring to Lodi, which the confederktes had 
surprised, left Bourbon in full possessioii of the 
rest of the duchy, the investiture of which the 
Emperor had promised to grant him.* 

^rftfi '"^^^ Italians began now to perceive the gMae 
Italian which Frauds had played, and to be senflifale, that 
^^^^ notwithstanding all their address and refinements 
in negotiation, "which they boasted of as talents 
peculiarly thdur own, they had for once been over-* 
reached in those very arts by a tramontane pmce. 
He had hitherto thrown almost the whole burden 
of the war upon them, taking advantage of their 
effiurts, in order to enforce the proposals which he 
often renewed at the court of Madrid &t obtsdn-^ 
ing the liberty of his sons« The Pope and Vene-^ 
tians expostulated and complained ; f but as they 
were not able to rouse Frauds from his inactivity,' 
their own zeal and vigour gradtiaDy abated ; and 
Clement, having ahreaety gdne ISuthei than his ti^ 
midity usually permitted hhn, b^^ to accuse 
himself of rashness^ and to rdapse into his natural 
state of doubt and uncertainty. 
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All the Emperof 8 motKH^ depending on liim** Bools: 
self alone, were more brisk, and better concerted. ._ '^^ 
The narrowness of bis revenues^ indeed, did not U26. 
allow hira to make any sudden or great effort in ^ ^^Tim. 
tbe field, but he abundantly supplied that defect periailsts. 
by his intrigues and negotiations. The family 
of Colonna^ the ihost powerful of all the Roman 
barons, had adhered uhifdrmly to the Ghibeline 
ior Impaial faction, during those fietce conten- 
tions between th^ Popes and Emperd^s^ which^ 
for several ngts, filled Italy and Germany with 
discord and bloodshed. Though the causes which 
at first gave birth to these destructive faction^ 
existed no longer, and the rage with which they 
had hem animated was in a great me^ure spent^ 
the Colonnas still retained their attachment to 
the Imperial interest, iind by placing themsdves 
under the protection of the Emperors, siicured 
the quiet possesnimi of their own temtories and 
privileges. The Cardinal Pompeo Coloima, a 
man of a turbulent and ambitious temper; at 
that time the head of the family, haid long been 
dementis ritkl, to whose induence in th^ last 
conclave he imputed the disftppoiiitment of all 
his schemes for attldning the papal dignity, <^ 
whieh^ from his known connexion with the Env^ 
|)eror, he thought himself secure. To an aspiring 
mind this was an injury too great to be forgiven^ 
and though he had dissembled his resentment so 
far as to vote for Clement at his election^ and to 

I 

accept of great offices in his court, he waited 
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BOOK * with the utmost impatience for an opportunity of 
_ '^ being revenged. Don Hugo de Moncada, the 
U26, Imperial ambassador at Rome,' who was na 
stranger to these sentiments, easily pen^uaded 
him that now was the time, while all the papal 
troops were employed in Lombardy, to attempt 
something which would at once avenge his own 
wrongs, and be of essential service to the Em- 
peror his patron. The Pope, however,^ whose ti- 
midity rendered him quick-sighted, was so atten- 
tive to their operations, and began to be alarmed 
so early, that he might have drawn tc^ether 
troopsr sufficient to have disconcerted all Cok>nna^s 
measures: But Moncada amused him so artful- 
ly with negotiations, promises, and false intelli- 
'gence, that he lulled asleep all his suspicions, 
and prevented his taking any of the precautions 
necessary for his safety ; and to the disgrace of 
a prince possessed of great power, as well as re- 
nowned for political wisdom, Colonn^ at the 
head of three thousand men, seized one of the 
gates of his capital, while he, imagining himself 
oome mas* to be in perfect ^security, was altogether unpre- 
^ pared for resisting such a feeble enemy. The in- 
habitants of Rome permitted Colonna's troops» 
from whom they apprehended nn injury, to ad- 
vance without opposition; the Pope's guards 
were dispersed in a moment ; and Clement him- 
self, terrified at the danger, ashamed of his own 
credulity, and deserted by almost every per- 
son^ fled with precipitation into the castle of 
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St. Angelo, which ivas immediately inyest^w The book 
palace of the Vatican, the church of St. Peter, and v ^_ '_j 
the houses of the Pope's ministers and servants^ )526. 
were plundered in the most licentious manner* 
The rest of the city was left unmolested. Cle- 
ment, destitute of every thing necessary either for 
subsistence or defence, was soon obliged to demand 
a capitulation ; and Mcmcada being admitted in*. ^^^^^ 
to the castle, prescribed to him, with all the between 
haughtiness of a conqueror, conditions which it ^ndEiB^ 
was not in his power to reject The chief of these peror. 
was. That Clement should not only grant a fuU 
pardon to the Colonnas, but receive them into 
&vour, and immediately withdraw all the troops 
in his pay from the army of the confederates in 
liombardy** 

The Colonnas, who talked of nothing less than 
of deposing Clement, tod of placing Pompeo^ 
their kinsman, in the vacant chair of St. Peter^ 
exclaimed loudly against a treaty which left them 
at the mercy of a pontiff justly incensed against 
them. But Moneada^ attentive only to his mas-* 
ter's interest^ paid little regard to their complaints, 
and by this fortunate measure broke entirely tl^e 
power of the confederates^ 

While the army of the confederates suffered Thetm- 
6uch a considerable diminution, the Imperialists reinforced. 
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received two great reinforcements ; one from 
_ Spain, under the command of Lannoy and Alar* 
1526. con, which amounted to six thousand men ; the 
other was raised in the Empire by George Fron- 
sperg, a German nobleman, who Having served in 
Italy with great reputation, had acquired such in- 
fluence and popularity, tii&t multitudes of his 
countrymen, fond on every occasion of engaging 
in military enterprises, and impatient at that 
juncture to escape from the oppression which 
they felt in religious as well as civil matters, 
crowded to his standard ; so that, without any 
other gratuity than the payment of a crown to 
each man, fourteen thousand enlisted in his ser- 
vice. To these the Archduke Ferdinand added 
two thousand horse, levied in the Austrian domi- 
nions. But although the Emperor had raised 
troops, he coidd not remit the sums necessary for 
their support. His ordinary revenues were ex- 
hausted ; the credit of princes, during the in&n- 
ey of commerce, was not extensive ; and the Cortes 
of Castile, though every ai:t had been tried to gain 
them, and some innovations had been made in the 
constitution in order to secure their concurrence, 
^remptorily refus^ to grant Charles any extra- 
ordinary supply;* so that the more his army 
increased in number, the more were his gene- 
rals embarrassed and distressed. Bourbon, in 
particular, was involved in such difficulties, 
that he stood in need of all his address and 
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courage in order to extricate himself. Large sums boos: 
were due to the Spanish troops already in the v_ '_^ 
Milanese, when Fronsperg arrived with sixteen 1520. 
thousand hungry Gkxmans destitute of every 
thing. Both made their demands with equal The Em- 
fierceness ; the former claiming their arrears, and g^'^, 
the latter the pay which had heen promised them deficient 
on their entering Lombardy. Bourbon was alto* 
gether incapable of giving satisfaction to either. 
In this situation he was constrained to commit 
^acts of violence extremely shocking to his own 
nature, which was generous and humane. He 
seized the principal citizens of Milan, and by 
threats, amd even by torture, forced from them a 
eonsideraUe mm; he rifled the churches of all 
their plate and ornaments ; the inadequate supply 
which these jaffprded he distributed among the 
soldiers, with so many ^soothing expressions of his 
s]rmpathy and affection, that though it fell far 
short of the sums di^e t9 them^ it appeased their 
present murmurs.^ 

Among other expedients for raising money, Bourboii 
Bourbon granted his life 4tnd liberty i4> M^oni, ron^^tli. 
who having been kept in prison sinc^ Jiis ^trigue ^^' 
with Pescara, had been oondeinned to 4iiB by the 
Spanish judges empowered to try him, For this 
remission he paid twenty thousand ducats ; an4 
audi were his singular talents, and the wonderfid 
ascendant which he always acquired over the 
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minds of those to whom he had access, that in a 
few days, from being Bourbon's prisoner he be* 
came his prime confidant, with whom he consult* 
ed in all affairs of importance. To his insinua- 
tions must be imputed the suspicions which Bour- 
bon began to entertain, that the Emperor had 
never intended to grant him the investiture of 
Milan, but had appointed Lcyva and the other 
Spanish generals rather to be spies on his conduct 
than to co-operate heartily towards the execution 
of his schemes. To him likewise, as he still re- 
tained, at the age of fourscore, all the enterprising 
spirit of youth, may be attributed the bold and 
unexpected measure on which Bourbon soon after 
ventured.* 



His deli* Such, indeed, were the exigences of the Im- 

Der&tioiis 

vdthre- pcrial troops iu the Milanese, that it became 
^ti w.^ indispensably necessary to take some immediate 
step for their relief The arrears of the soldiers 
increased daily; the Emperor made no remit- 
tances to his generals; and the utmost rigour 
of military extortion could draw nothing more 
from a country entirely drained and ruined. 
In this {situation there was no choice left, but 
either to disband the army, or to march for sub- 
sistence into the enemy's country. The terri- 
tories of the Venetians lay nearest at hand ; but 
they, with their usual foresight and prudence, 
had taken such precautions as secured them 
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from any insult. Nothing, therefore, remained 
but to invade the dominions of the church or of 
the Florentines ; and Clement had of late acted i5S6. 
such ^ part as merited the severest vengeance 
from the Emperor. No sooner did the papal 
troops return to Rome after the insurrection of 
tiie Colonnas, than» without paying any regard to 
the treaty with Moncada, he degraded the Cardi- 
nal Colonna, excommunicated the rest of the fa- 
xnily, seized their places of strength, and wasted 
their lands with all the cruelty which the smart 
of a recent injury naturally excites. After this 
he tamed his arms against Naples, and as his 
operations were seconded by the French fleet, he 
made some progress towards the conquest of that 
kingdom; the Viceroy being no less destitute 
than the other Imperial generals of the money re- 
quisite for a vigorous defence.* 

These proceedings of the Pope justified, in ap- -J^^V* 
pearance, the measures which Bourbon's situation to invade 
Tendered necessary ; and he set about executing ^^^^^ 
them under such disadvantages as furnish the 
strongest proof both of the despair to which he 
was reduced and of the greatness of his abilities, 
which were able 'to surmount so many obstacles. 
Having committed the government of Milan to 
Leyva, whom he was not unwilling to leave be- 
liind, he began his march in the depth of winter, ^^* ^ 
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at the head of twenty-five thousand men, qompose^ 
of nations differing from each other in langus^e 
I59f.* and manners; lyithout money, without magazines^ 
without artillery, without carriages; in shcnrt, 
without any of those things which are necessary 
to the smallest party, and which seem essential to 
the existence and motions of a great army. His 
route lay through a country cut hy rivers and 
numntainsy in which the roads were almost im- 
practicahle ; as an. addition to his difficuhtes, the 
enemy's array,^ superior to his own in number, wa^ 
at band ta watch all his motions, and to improve 
every adyantage. But his troops, impatient of 
their ptesent hardships, and allured i>y the hopes 
of immeBse hooty, without considering how ill 
provided they w^e ^ a march, followed him with, 
great dieer&ilness. His ^t scheme was to have 
bade himself master of Flacentia, and to have 
gratified his soldiers hy the plunder of that city; 
b^t the vigilance of the confederate ^fenerals 
rendered the design abortive ; nor had he better 
success in his project for the reduction of Bolog- 
na, which was seasonably supplied with as many 
troops as secured it from the insults of an army 
which had neither artillery nor ammunition.—* 
Having failed in bpth tlbese attempts to become 
master of ^om^ great (isity, he was tender a ne- 
cessity of advancing. But he had now been two 
months in the field; his troops had suffered 
every calamity that a long march,^ together vrith 
the uncommon rigour of the seaaoii, coM bring 
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upon men destitute of all necessary accommoda^^ 
tions in an enemy's country; the magnificent 
promises to which they trusted, had hitherto prov« 1527. 
ed altogether vain ; they saw no prospect of relief; 
their patience, tried to the utmost, fidled at last, 
and they broke out into open mutiny. Some Mutiny of 
officers, who rashly attempted to restrain them, ^ *"^^'*^ 
fell victims to their fury ; Bourbon himself, not 
daring to appear during the first transports of 
their rage, was obliged to fly secretly from his 
quarters.* But this sudden ebullition of wrath 
began at last to subside; when Bourbon, who 
possessed, in a wonderful degree, the art of govern- 
ing the minds of soldiers, renewed his promises 
with more confidence than formerly, and assured 
them that they would be soon accomplished. He 
endeavoured to render their hardships more toler- 
able, by partaking of them himself; he fared no 
better than the meanest sentinel; he marched 
along with them on foot ; he joined them in sing 
ing their camp ballads, in which, with high praises 
of his valour, they n^iingled many strokes of mili- 
tary raillery on his poverty ; and wherever they 
came, he allowed them, as a foretaste of what he 
had promised, to plunder the adjacent villages at 
discretion. Encouraged by all these soothing arts, 
they entirely forgot their sufferings and com- 
plaints, and followed him with the same implicit 
. confidence as formerly .f 
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Bourbon, meanwhile, careMly concealed his 
intentions. Rome and Florence, not knowing 
1597. OR which the blow would fall, were held in the 
The Pope's jj^jgj disquietinjf state of suspense. Clement, 
tion and equally solidtous for the safety of both, fluctu- 
deno^' ^^ ^^ mote than his usual uncertainty; and 
while the rapid approach of danger called for 
prompt and decisive measures, he spent the time 
in deliberations which came to no issue, or in 
taking resolutions which next day his restless 
mind, more sagacious in discerning than in ob- 
viating difficulties, overturned, without being 
able to fix on what should be substituted in their 
phice. At one time he determined to unite him- 
self more closely than ever with his allies, and 
to push on the war with vigour ; at another, he 
inclined to bring all differences to a final accom- 
modation by a treaty with Lannoy, who, know- 
ing his passion for negotiation, solicited him in- 
Marchi5: cessantly with proposes for that purpose. His 
a treaty timidity at length prevailed, and led him to con- 
viOTo of ^^^^ ^^ agreement with Lannoy, of which the 
Naples; following Were the chief articles: That a sus- 
pension of arms should take place between the 
Pontifical and Imperial troops for eight months : 
That Clement should advance sixty thousand 
crowns towards satisfying the demands of the 
Imperial army: That the Colonnas should he 
absolved from censure, and their former dignities 
and possessions be restored to them : That the 
Yiceroy should come to Rome, and prevent Bour- 
bon from approaching nearer to that city or to 
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Florence.* On this hasty treaty, which deprived book 
him of all hopes of assistance from his allies, with- y^^ ' 
out affording him any solid foundation of security, 15^7. 
Clement relied so firmly, that, like a man ex- 
tricated at once out of all difficulties, he was at 
perfect ease, and, in the fulness of his confidence, 
disbanded all his troops, except as many as were 
sufficient to guard his own person. This amazing 
confidence of Clement's, who, on every other occa- 
sion, was fearful and suspicious to excess, appear- 
ed so unaccountable to Guicciardini, who being 
at that time the pontifical commissary-general 
and resident in the confederate army, had great op- 
portunities, as well as great abilities, for observing 
how chimerical all his hopes were, that he imputes 
the Pope's conduct at this juncture wholly to in- 
fatuation, which those who are doomed to ruin can- 
not avoid.f 

L ANNOY, it would seem, intended to have ex- which 
ecuted the treaty with great sincerity ; and hav- disr^ards. 
ing detached Clement from the confederacy, wish- 
ed to turn Bourbon's arms against the Vene- 
tians, who, of all the powers at war with the Em- 
peror, had exerted the greatest vigour. With 
this view he despatched a courier to Bourbon, in- 
forming him of the suspension of arms which, 
in the name of their common master, he had con- 
cluded with the Pope. Bourbon had other 
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schemes, and he had prosecuted them now too 
far to think of retreating. To have mentioned 
1587. a retreat to his soldiers would have been danger-p 
ous ; his command was independent of Lannoy ; 
he was fond of mortifying a man whom he had 
many reasons to hate : for these reasons, without 
paying the least r^ard to the message, he coa- 
tinued to ravage the ecdesiaatical territories, and 
to advance towards . Florence. Upon this, al| 
Clement's, terror and anxiety returning with new 
force, he had recourse to Lannoy, and entreated 
and conjured him to put a stop to Bourbon's pro- 
gress. Lannoy accordingly set out for his camp, 
but durst not approach it : Bourbon's soldiers hav- 
ing got notice of the truce, raged and threatened, 
demanding the accomplishment of the promises to 
which they had trusted; their general himself 
could hardly restrain them ; every person in Rome 
perceived that nothing remained but to prepare 
for resisting a storm which it was now imposable 
to dispeL Clement alone, relying on sotae ambi- 
guous and deceitful professions which Bourbon 
made of his inclination towards peace, sunk back 
into his former security,"^ 

AdTMJccs Bourbon, on his part, was far from being free 
Rmne. ^^^ solicitude. All his attempts on any placs 
of importance had hitherto miscarried ; and Flo- 
rence, towards which he had been approaching 
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for some time, was, by the arrival of the Ddke ^ 
d'Urbino's army, put iu a condition to set his 
power at defiance. As it now became necessary 1597. 
to change his route and to take instantly some 
new resolution, he fixed, without hesitation, on 
one which was no less daring in itself than it was 
impious according to the opinion of that age^ 
This was to assault and plunder Rome* Many 
reasons, however, prompted him to it. He was 
fond of thwarting Lannoy, who had underts&en 
for the safety of that city ; he imagined that the 
[Emperor would be highly pleased so see Clement, 
the chief author of the league against him, hum- 
bled ; he flattered himself, that by gratifying the 
rapacity of his soldiers with such immentse booty, 
he would attach them for ever to his interest ; or 
(which is still more probable than any of these) he 
hoped that by means of the power and fame which 
he would acquire from the conquest of the first city 
in Christendom, that he might lay the foundation 
of an independent power; and that^ after shaking 
off aU connexion with the Emperor, he might 
take possession of Napleil;, or of some of the Ita* 
lian States, in his own name.'* 

Whatever his motives were, he executed his The 

resolution with a rapidity equal to the boldness ^^^^^ 

with which he had formed it. His soldieris, now tions foi' 
that they had their prey foil in i4ew, eompkined 
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neither of fatigue, nor famine; nor want of pay^ 
No sooner did they begin to move from Tuscany 
towards Rome, than the Pope, sensible at kst how 
fallacious the hopes had been on which he reposedi 
started from his security. But no time now re* 
mained, even for a bold and decisiye pontiff, to 
have taken proper measures or to have formed any 
effectual plan of defence. Under Clement's feebk 
conduct, all was eonstemation, disorder, and irre^ 
solution. He collected, however, such of his dis- 
banded soldiers as still remained in the city ; he 
armed the artificers of Rome, and the footmea 
and train-bearers of the Cardinals; he repaired the 
breaches in the walls; he began to erect new 
work» ; he excommunicated Bourbon and aU bis 
troops, branding the Germans with the name of 
Lutherans, and the Spaniards with that of Moors.^ 
Trusting to these ineffectual military preparations, 
or to his spiritual arms, which were still more de- 
spised by rapacious soldiers, he seems to have laid 
aside his natural timidity, and, contrary to the ad- 
vice of all his counsellors, determined to wait the 
approach of an enemy whom he might easily have 
avoided by a timely retreat. 



Assault of Bourbon, who saw the necessity of despatch, 
^ome. ^^^ ^jjj^j. his * intentions were known, advanced 

with such speed, that he gained several marches 
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OH the Duke d'Urbino's army, and eficamped iii book 
the plains of Rome on the evening of the fifth of \,.^,-y^ 
M!ay< From thence he showed his soldiers the >527. 
palaces and churches of that city, into which, as 
the capital of the Christian commonwealth, the 
iriches of all Europe had flowed during many, cen- 
turies^ without having been once violated by any 
hostile hand; and commanding them to refresh 
themselves that night, as a preparation for the as^ 
sault next day, promised them, in rel^ard of their 
toils and valour, the possession of all the treasures 
accumulated there. 

Early in the morning, Bourbon, who had de- 
termined to distinguish that day either by his 
death or the success of the enterprise, appeared 
af the head of his troops clad in complete ar- 
mour, above which he wore a vest • of white tis- 
sue, that he might be more conspicuous both 
to his friends and to his enemies ; and as all de- 
pended on one bold impression, he led them 
instantly to scale the walls. Three distinct bo- 
dies, one of Germans, another of Spaniards, and 
the last of Italians, the three different nations 
of whom the army was composed, were appoint- 
ed to this service ; a separate attack was assign- 
ed to each; and the whole army advanced to 
support them, as occasion should require, A 
thick mist concealed their approach until they 
reached almost the brink of the ditch which sur- 
rounded the suburbs : having planted their lad- 
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den in a momeoit, each brigade rushed on tiie as* 
sault with an impetuosity heightened by natiiHial 
IS27. emuktion. They were recei?ed at first with for^ 
titude equal to their own ; the Swiss in the Pope's 
guards, and the veteran soldi^s who had been 
assembled^ fought with a courage becoming m^ 
to whom the defiance of the noblest city in the 
world was intrusted. Bourbon*s troops, notwith" 
standing all their yalour, gained no ground, and 
even began to give way : when their leader, per- 
ceiving, that on this critical moment the late of 
the day depended, leaped from his horse, pressed 
to the front, snatched a scaling-ladder from a 
aoldier, planted it gainst the wall, and b^an to 
mount it, encouraging his men with his voice and 
J^ hand to follow him. But, at that veryinstant, 
a musket bullet from the ramparts pierced his 
groin with a wound, which he immediately felt to 
be m(»rtal ; but he retained so much presence of 
mind as to desire those who were near, him to 
cover his body with a doak, tlmt hia death 
might not diiAearten his troops ; and soon aiter 
he expired with a courage worthy of a better 
cause, and which would have entitled him to 
the bluest praise, if he had thus fidlen in de- 
fence of his country, and not at the head of its 
fenemies.^ 
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This fatal event could not be concealed from book 
the army ; the soldiers soon missed their general, ^^' 
whom they were^ accustomed to see in every time u^j, 
of danger ; but instead of being disheartened by J^ ^^¥ 
their loss, it animated them with new valour; 
the name of Bourbon resounded along the line, 
accompanied with the cry of blood and revenge. 
The veterans who defended the walls were soon 
overpowered by numbers; the untrained body 
of city-recruits fled at the sight of danger, and the 
enemy, with irresistible violence, rushed into the 
town. 

During the combat, Clement was employed 
at the high altar of St. Peter's xshurch in offering 
up to Heaven unavailing prayers for victory. No 
sooner was he informed that his troops began to 
give way, than he fled with precipitation; and 
with an infatuation still more amazing than any 
thing already mentioned, instead of making his 
escape by the opposite gate, where there was no 
enemy to oppose it, he shut himself up, together 
*with thirteen cardinals, the foreign ambassadors, 
and many persons of distinction, in the castle of 
St. Angelo, which, from his late misfortune, he- 
might have known to be an insecure retreat. 
In his way from the Vatican to that fortress, he 
saw his troops flying before an enemy, who pur- 
sued without giving quarter ; he heard the cries 
and lamentations of the Roman citizens, and 
beheld the beginning of those calamities whipl^ 
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his own credulity wd ill-conduct had brought 
upon his subjects.* 

It is impossible to describe, or even to ima* 
gine, the misery and horror of that sc^nie whicii 
followed. Whatever a pity taken by storm cafi 
dread from military rage, unrei^trained by dis- 
cipline; whatever excesses the ferocity of the 
Germans, the avarice of the Sp^ni^rds, or tha 
licentiousness of the Italians, could commit, 
these the wretched inhabitants were obliged ti> 
suffer. Churches, palaces, and the houses of 
private persons, were plundered without dis- 
tinction. No 9ge, or char^ptpr, or sex, wm ex- 
empt from injury. Cardinals, Qpbles, priestjGi^ 
matrons, virgins, wero all the prey of ^l^i^s, 
and at the mercy of m^en deaf to the voiioe of hu- 
manity. Nor did these outrages ce/use, as is 
usual in towns which are Q^ed by assault, 
when the ^rst fury of the storm w^s oyer; the 
Imperialists H^pt possessipn of I^me ^veral 
months ; and, during all that time, the insolence 
and brutality of the soldiers hardly abated* Their 
booty in ready money ^lone amounted to a mil- 
lion of ducats ; what they ir^ised by rq,i|.soms and 
exactions far exceeded that sum. Jlome, though 
taken several different tipies by the northern 
nations, who overran the Empire In the fifth 
and sixth centuries, was never treated with se 
much cruelty by the b^rbarops and fafathe? 
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Hulls, Vandals, or Gcttjs, at no* by ih6 Bigoted ioot 
[Subjects of a Cattholic mofiaifeh * .^^y*^^ 

1527. 

Afubk Botairb^'s death, the cottimatfd of the The Pope 
Imperial army devolved on Philibert de Chalons, SSe^e* 
PriiKje of Oarige, who whh difficulty prevailed on ®^ St. Ait* 
a« many of his soMiers to desist from the pillage 
as wei^e necessary to invest the castle 6f St. An- 
gela. Clement was immediately sensible of his 
6rr6r in having retired into that ill-provided and 
thitenable fbrt. But as the Imperialists, scorning 
discipline, and intent only on plunder, pushed the 
siege with little vigour, he did not despair of hold- 
ittg out until the Duke d'Urbino could copcie to 
his relief. That general advanced at the head of 
an army composed of Venetians, Florentines, and 
Swiss; in- the pay of France, of sufficient strength 
ttf have delivered Clement frdm th6 ptesent dan- 
ger. But d'Urbino, preferring the indulgence 
of his hatred against the femily 0^ Medici to the 
glory of delivering the capital of Christendom, 
and the head of the church, protiomiced the en- 
terprise to be too hazardous ; and from an exqui- 
site refinement in revenge, hiaving marched for- 
ward so far, that his army being seen from the 
ramjyarts of St. Angelo, flattered the Pope with 
tlie prospect of certain relief, he immediately 
wheeled about and retired.f Clement, deprived 
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of every resource, and redaced to such eictremity 
of famine as to feed on asses' flesh»* was obliged 
to capitulate on such conditions as the conquer(»:s 
were pleased to prescribe. He agreed to pay four 
hundred thousand ducats to the army ; to surren- 
der to the Emperor all the places of strength be* 
longing to the church; and, besides giving host^ 
ages, to remain a prisoner himself until the chief 
articles were performed. He was committed to 
the care of Alarcon, who, by his severe vigilance 
in guarding Francis, had given fdl proof of his 
being qualified for that office ; and thus, by a sin- 
gular accident, the same man had the custody of 
the two most illustrious personages who had been 
made prisoners in Europe during several ages. 



The Em- The account of this extraordinary and unex^ 
Eftvioiir at pccted event was no less surprising than agree- 



tiire. 



Aisjunc- able to the Emperor. But in order to conceal 
his joy from his subjects, who were filled with, 
horror at the success and crimes of their coun- 
trymen, and to lessen the indignation of the rest 
of Europe, he declared that Rome had been as- 
saulted without any order from him. He wrote 
to all the princes with whom he was in alliance, 
disclaiming his having had any knowledge of 
Bourbon's intention.! He put himself and court 
into mourning ; commanded the rejoicings which 
had been ordered for the birth of bis son PUlip 



* Jdv. Vit* Colon. 167* 
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to be stopped ; and etnploying &a artifice no less 
hypocritical tban gtons, he appointed prayers and _ 
processions throughout idl Spain for the recovery u^j. 
of.vtlie Pope's liberty, which, by an order to his 
getierals^ he could have immediately granted 
hiin.* 

• ••■• » * . ' 
TJ'he stood fortune of the House of Austria was sdyMan 

mv&dcs 

xio less conspicuous in another part of Europe, Hungary. 
..^ *§olynian having invaded Hungary within army 
•> of ..thte^ hundred thousand men, Lewis II. King 

:<uf of^^tbit *^^^^^y ^^^ of Bohemia, a weak and inex- 

V^^.j^nieiiceii: prince, advanced rashly to meet him 

•*vi/vitk' k'body of men which did not amount to 

.* ^liifi^ thousand. With an imprudence still more 

• "^^inpai^donable, he gave the command of these 

;' '* 'iropps. to Paul Tomorri, a Franciscan monk, 

S ]^rchbishop of Golocza. This awkward general, 

' m the dress of his order, girt with its c#rd, march^ 

ed at the head of the troops ; and, hurried on by 

: luscvm presumption, as weU as by the .impe- 

tuosity of nobles who despised danger, but were im- 

vpatient of long service, he fought the fatal battle ^^* ^^> 

of Mohacz, in which the King, the flower of the Defeat of 



1. 

• ^ * 



Hungarian nobility> and upwards of twenty thou- gariMs'*" 
sand men, fell the victims of his folly and ill-con>- and death 
duct. Solyman, after his victory, seized and kept King!"^ 
possession of several towns of the greatest strength 
i jn the southern provinces of Hungary, and^ over- 
^nning the rest of the country, carried near two 



* Sleid. 109* Sandov. L 82S. Mauroc. Hist Veneta, 
lib. iii. iftO. 
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hundred titousattd persons mto captivity. As 
Lewis was tbe last male of the royal famrly of 
1487* Jagelloo, the Archduke FerditiaAd daimed both 
bis crowss. This claim was founded on a double 
title; the] one derived ftowt the ancient pre- 
tensions of the House of Austria to both king- 
doms ; the other from the right of his wife, the 
only sister of the deceased tnoiiarch. The feu* 
dal institutions, however^ subsisted both in Hun- 
gary and Bohemia in such vigour, amd the ihv 
bles possessed such extensive power, that tbe 
crowns were still elective, and Ferdinand's rights, ■ 
if they had not been powerfully supported, would . 
have met with little regard. But his own personal- 
merit; the respect due to the brother of the 
greatest monarch in Christendom ; the necessity 
of choosing a prince able to afford his subjects 
some additional protection against the Turkish 
arms, which, as they had recently felt theif 
power, they greatly dreaded; leather with the 
intrigues of his sister, who had b^n married t& 
Ferdinand the late King, overcame the prejudices whicli 
King. *^^ Hungarians had conceived against the Arch- 
duke as a foreigner; and though a codsiderable 
party voted for the Vaywode of TransyNania^ 
at length secured Ferdinand the throne of that 
kingdom. The Stiites of Bohemia ifnitated- the 
example of their neighbour kingdom ; btffi in 
. order to ascertain and secure their owrir privi- 
leges, they obliged Ferdinaiidt before hil» coro- 
nation, ta subscribe a deed^ which they term a 
Reverse, declaring that he held that crown not 
by any previous right, but by their gratuitous 



I 

J 




ai^ volpnt^ry ^ieq$;|«|i^ By such a vftst aocession 
of territ<n:ie9, t^e bepreditary possession of whidb 
timy seeured in process of time to dieir &mily, the . issr. 
JPrinces of the Hwae of Austria attained that 
pre-eminepce ixx power vi^ich hath rendered them 
&Q fprmidahle to jt^e r0st of Germany.^ 

The disjsensioBS betveen the Pope and Emper- Promas 
op prpyed es^tremely favourable to the pr<^ess of formation. 
J^utheraiiism. Charles, exasperated by Clement's 
conduct, a^d fuUy eipployed in opposing the 
][^9giie which he had formed against him, had lit- 
tle imcUoationy and ^ess leisure, to take any mea- 
sures for suppressing the new ojnnions in Gefr 
m^ny. In a diet of the Empire held at Spires, J^^ ^> 
this jstat^ of religion cftme to be eonsidered, and 
all that the Emperor required of the princes was, 
|;hM they wouid wait pati^itiy, and without eneou- 
Tgging innovations, for the meeting of a general 
ppuncil which he had demanded of the Pope. 
They, in return, acknowledged the convocation 
Qf 9 council to be the proper and regular step tOr 
wardfs reforming abuses in the church ; but eon- 
tended, that a natiraal council held in Germany 
vrould be more efibctual for that; purpose than wh^t 
^e had proposed. To his advice concerning the 
discouragement of innovations, they paid so little 
regard, that even during the meeting of the Diet 
at Spires, the divines who attended the Elector 

* Steph. Broderick Procancelarii Hungar. Cladesin Cam- 
po Mohacz^ ap. Scardium^ ii. :8{8. P. Barre Hist d'^lle-* 
magtie, torn. viii. part i. p. 198. 
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BOOK of Saxony and Landgrave ofHesse-Cassel thither, 
preached publicly, and administered the sacra- 



usr. ments according to the rites of the Reformed 
Church.* The Emperor's own example embold- 
ened the Germans to treat the Papal authority 
with little reverence. During the heat of his re- 
sentment against Clement, he had published a 
long reply to an angry brief which the Pope had 
intended as an apoli^ for his own conduct* In 
this manifesto, the Emperor, after having enu- 
merated many instances of that pontiff's ingrati- 
tude, deceit, and ambition, all which he painted in 
tiie strongest and most aggravated : colours, ap- 
pealed from him to a general cotmcil. At the 
same time he wrote to the college of cardinals, 
complaining of Clement's partiality and injustice; 
and requiring them, if he refused or delayed to 
call a council, to show their concern for the peace 
of the Christian church, so shamefally neglected 
by its chief pastor, by summoning that assembly 
in their own name.f This manifesto, little infe- 
rior in virulence to the invectives of Luther him- 
self, was dispersed over Germany with great in- 
dustry, and being eagerly read by persons of every 
rank, did much more than counterbalance the ef- 
fect of all Charles's declarations against the new 
opinions. 
■ I ■ II II ■ ■ I . ■ I I . 

* Skid. 103. t Goldast Polit. Imper. p. 98*. 
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